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Foreword 


The  material  for  this  booklet  was  compiled  over  a  period  of  years 
from  1924  to  1952.  I  was  given  data  from  an  ancestor,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hale  Dean,  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  in  1942.  She  then  was  85. 

More  information  came  from  Jas.  B.  Ripy,  Marion  W.  Ripy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Crowley,  Jas.  B.  McGuire,  C.  O.  McGuire,  S.  O. 
McGuire,  Homer  Crowley,  Mrs.  Bettie  Berry  Yancy,  Mrs.  S.  H.  McGuire, 
Willis  B.  Hughes,  Allen  Hughes,  Miss  Mattie  Shackelford,  Miss  Ora  E. 
Wright,  Jewell  Mayes,  Mrs.  Charline  Gardner,  and  others.  There  may 
be  occasional  errors,  but  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  finished  December  31, 
1952,  with  minor  additions  since  then. — B.L.M.,  Hardin,  Mo. 

Special  acknowledgement  is  given  Mrs.  Lydia  K.  Bond  for  permission 


to  use  bits  of  information  from  “The  History  of  Anderson  County” 
written  by  McKee-Bond  in  1937. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT:  When  Miss  Bruna  walked  into  our  office  and 
asked  if  we  would  print  a  book  for  her,  we  little  realized  the  long 
hours  of  tedious  work  she  had  put  forth  in  an  effort  to  put  together 
branches  of  a  family  tree.  Now  that  the  tree  has  matured,  we  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  pleasure  we  found  in  watching  each  blossom 
come  forth  to  unfold  and  blend  with  the  colorful  foliage  of  the  McGuire 
family  tree. — Robert  L.  Lane  and  Lee  Meador. 
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To  the  memory  of  my  great-grandparents: 

James  McGuire  of  Ireland,  Virgina,  and  Kentucky;  and 
Anne  Goodwin,  Botourte  County,  Virginia; 

To  my  grandfather,  Samuel  McGuire,  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky; 

(1)  Mary  Ann  Buckley  McGuire,  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky; 

My  aunts:  Frances  Ann  McGuire  Lillard,  Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky;  and  Mary  Jane  McGuire  Hughes,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  Richards,  Missouri; 

(2)  Elizabeth  Berry  McGuire,  Versailles,  Kentucky,  and  their 
children : 

Uncle  James  Allen  McGuire  of  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky, 
and  my  father  and  mother,  Samuel  O.  McGuire,  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  Kentucky,  and  Hardin,  Missouri,  and  Frances  Wall 
McGuire,  of  Morton  and  Hardin,  Missouri. 

To  Samuel  Berry,  Sr.,  of  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia; 

Mary  Allen  Berry  of  Virginia  and  Versailles,  Kentucky; 

To  John  Swan  Hughes,  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri; 

(1)  Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes,  Versailles,  Kentucky; 

(2)  Jane  Miller  West  Hughes,  Shelbyville,  Missouri; 

^ 

To  the  loving  memory  of  all  their  descendants. 


Bruna  L.  McGuire 


MISS  BRUNA  McGUIRE 
Author  of  the  McGuire  history. 
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Home  of  Miss  Bruna  L.  McGuire  in  Hardin,  Mo.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire.  In  the  picture  at  left  is  Mrs.  S.  O. 
McGui-e,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Robinson,  a  neighbor. 


The  History  of  The  McGuire  Family 


IN  THE  BLUE  GRASS  HILLS  of 
Kentucky  a  number  of  pioneers, 
McGuires,  Ripy’s,  and  others,  came 
from  Tyrone,  Ireland,  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  America.  Some  landed 
in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere, 
later  settling  around  Lawrenceburg, 
Anderson  County,  Kentucky. 

It  was  their  chief  aim  to  establish 
a  home  and  provide  for  the  future. 

These  pioneers  were  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  and  influence. 

Kentucky  was  a  state  of  wilderness 
then,  and  the  forests  were  threaded 
with  trails  which  the  wild  animals 
had  made,  such  as  buffalo  and  the 
deer  family,  even  for  generations 
before  them,  migrating  from  one 
locality  to  another  in  search  of  grass, 
and  cane,  and  for  salt  at  the  licks. 

The  trails  were  highways  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  who  roved 
i,n  and  out  of  the  forests. 

The  means  of  transportation  for 
explorers  and  pioneers  were  “Pack 
Horses.”  As  a  rule,  several  went 
together  in  a  company,  and,  after 
many  trials  and  hardships,  battles 
with  the  Indians,  lands  were  laid  out 
— some  in  large  tracts  of  several 
hundred  acres  each,  and  some  1000 
acres  or  more. 

Now  one  can  estimate  the  true 
worth  of  the  pioneer  women  who 
stood  by  their  liege  lords  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  the  frontier  in 
rearing  and  training  their  children. 

Today,  there  are  many  beautiful 
homes  in  Lawrenceburg,  and  fine 
churches  and  business  houses. 

Many  noted  springs  are  in  Ander¬ 
son  County,  and  the  scenery  along 
the  Kentucky  River  is  very  pictur¬ 
esque  and  as  pretty  as  one  sees 
anywhere. 

We  younger  generations  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  and  dignity  in  the 
thought  that  some  of  our  ancestors 
came  from  that  beautiful  state,  where 
so  many  statesmen  and  individuals 
of  renown  and  intellect  have  lived. 

Their  “southern  hospitality”  is 
charming,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  be  in 
their  homes,  and  it  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere. 

I  like  to  think  that  Kentuckians 
who  have  already  achieved  renown 
and  greatness,  have  not  forgotten 
their  “Old  Kentucky  Home”  but, 
with  the  poet,  say: 

“Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.” 

*  *  * 


James  McGuire  of  Ireland 

Among  the  early  pioneers  was 
James  McGuire,  a  protestant  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
was  born  in  Tyrone,  Fermanah  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ireland,  in  1747.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor  when  about  18  years  of  age 
(where  is  not  known)  but  he  was  a 
tailor  until  after  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  when  he  bought  land  for 
farming.  He  was  at  the  loading 
of  a  boat  with  lumber  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  go  to  America.  So  he  took 
up  one  end  of  a  plank  and  entered  the 
boat,  hid  himself  until  out  to  sea,  and 
then  asked  the  cook  to  allow  him  to 
assist  in  the  kitchen  to  pay  his  pass¬ 
age  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
was  done.  He  came  alone  and  never 
returned,  because  he  had  not  served 
out  his  time  as  an  apprentice  and 
feared  he  would  be  arrested  by  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  bound. 

It  is  thought  he  sailed  from  Cork 
County,  Ireland,  but  may  have  been 
Dublin,  Ireland,  as  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Guire,  daughter  of  James,  talked  a 
great  deal  about  both  places.  Fer¬ 
manah  County  is  not  on  the  sea. 

His  grandparents  died  in  London¬ 
derry,  and  were  in  the  siege,  as  were 
his  parents,  too.  Edith  Haynes 
Willis,  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Mc¬ 
Guire  Haynes,  said  Fermanah  was 
the  original  home  of  the  McGuire 
clan  and  was  most  entirely  peopled 
by  this  family.  Look  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  for  McGuire.  Lord 
McGuire  is  written  up  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  books. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hale  Dean  of  Owens¬ 
boro,  Kentucky,  past  85  year,  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1942),  states  that  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Edith  Haynes  Willis, 
told  her  that  her  own  mother,  Eliza¬ 
beth  McGuire  Haynes,  said  the  Mc¬ 
Guires  was  an  old  family  and  had  a 
“banshee”  to  warn  them  of  great 
events.  Only  very  old  families  had 
a  banshee,  of  which  the  family  was 
very  proud.  Myths,  of  course,  but 
interesting  to  me. 

Before  Miss  Edith  Haynes  was 
married  in  1834,  three  brothers  or 
brothers-in-law  of  Elizabeth  McGuire 
Haynes  visited  her.  One  was  Samuel 
McGuire,  but  she  was  not  sure  of  the 
names  of  the  other  two.  James 
McGuire,  the  father,  never  came  to 
Ohio  County,  Kentucky,  as  he  was 
wounded  in  the  wars  and  could  not 
ride  a  horse  so  far.  She  thought  he 
(James  McGuire)  likely  kept  a  hotel 


or  a  stage  route  or  wagons  at  one 
time,  for  he  owned  12  horses. 

It  is  thought  he  was  married  twice, 
but  have  found  record  only  of  Anne 
Goodman,  (or  Goodwin?),  whom  he 
married  September  22,  1783,  in  Bote¬ 
tourt  County,  Virginia.  He  came 
from  Ireland  to  Virginia  in  about 
1765. 

He  enlisted  on  March  6,  1776,  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army  in  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia,  and  was  29  years 
old  then. 

His  residence  in  1820 — The  veteran 
was  a  resident  of  Franklin  County, 
Kentucky.  In  1832,  he  was  living 
in  Anderson  County,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  Franklin  County.  He 
was  then  85  years  old. 

DEATH— James  McGuire  died 

August  28,  1838,  in  Anderson  County. 
*  *  * 

Pension  Record,  Anderson  Co. 

State  Historical  Society  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 
JAMES  McGUIRE 

Pension  No.  S-13896 — Virginia  Line 
and  5  years  Indian  Warfare.  Enlisted 
1776  in  Botetourt  County,  Virginia; 
came  to  Kentucky,  1783. 

Services  in  Clark’s  Campaign,  1786. 

Pension  began  2-2-1820.  Certificate 
issued  6-5-1820.  Dropped  because  of 
the  value  of  his  property. 

Later:  James  McGuire  asked  to 
be  re-instated  on  the  pension  list,  so 
here  is  a  summary  of  a  photostat  copy 
of  the  James  McGuire  record  from 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Division  of  Veterans  Administration 
Archives,  Pension  file  of  James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  S — 13896: 

State  of  Kentucky,  Anderson  County, 
State  of  Kentucky  ) 

County  of  Anderson  )  ss. 

On  this  13th  day  of  August,  1832, 
personally  appeared  before  the 
County  of  Anderson  (which  was 
lately  a  part  of  Franklin  County) 
James  McGuire,  aged  eighty-five 
years,  who,  living,  first  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  both  on  his  oath 
make  the  following  declaration,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  made  by  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  passed  June  7th,  1832. 

That,  in  Conformatory  of  the  Law 
of  the  United  States  of  March  18, 
1818,  he  adds  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  placed  on  the  Pension  Roll  of 
the  Kentucky  Agency,  but  he  has 
since  been  precluded  therefrom,  on 
account  of  his  property,  hence  he 


has  been  advised  that  a  repetition 
of  his  evidence  of  service  is  not 
necessary  of  the  present  oration. 

He  hereby  relinquinshes  every 
claim  whatsoever  to  a  pension  or 
annuity,  except  the  present  and  de¬ 
clares  that  his  name  is  not  on  any 
pension  roll  or  agency  in  any  state, 
whereby  he  would  have  right  to  have 
a  Pension  or  Annuity. 

JAMES  McGUIRE 

(SEAL) 

(Revolutionary  Claim,) 

(Act,  18th  March,  1818) 
(Revolutionary  Claim) 

(Act,  June  7th,  1832) 

United  States  of  America.  Ken¬ 
tucky  District. 

He,  James  McGuire,  applied  under 
the  “Lost  Law”  and,  as  N.  C.  John¬ 
son,  late  Clerk  of  Anderson  County, 
had  died,  it  was  necessary  to  appear 
before  Robt.  Trimble,  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  pension  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  pension,  the 
day  of  March  18,  1818,  to  prescribe 
for  certain  persons  engaged  in  Con¬ 
tinental  War  service  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1776,  in  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia. 

Colonel  Anthony  Crockett  of 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  swore 
that  he  was  with  James  McGuire, 
and  they  enlisted  in  1776  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  for  2  years  in 
the  7th  Virginia  Regiment,  in  Capt. 
Posey’s  Company  D,  which  Regiment 
was  put  on  a  Continental  Establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
which  said  McGuire  completed  his 
term  of  service,  that  he  and  McGuire 
were  in  the  service  together  under 
Colonel  Morgan  at  Saratoga  when 
Burgoyne  was  captured. 

After  these,  he,  Anthony  Crockett, 
left  said  McGuire  in  Morgan’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  understood  he 
enlisted  for  3  years.  Also  that  he, 
James  McGuire,  came  to  Kentucky 
as  early  as  1783,  and  then  served 
with  Anthony  Crockett  in  Clark’s 
Campaign  in  1786,  and  that  James 
McGuire  living  in  Anderson  County, 
Kentucky,  and  long  and  well  known 
to  him. 

By  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Crockett  and  James  Mc¬ 
Guire  w’ere  together  at  Saratoga,  at 
the  taking  of  Burgoyne,  and  they 
took  a  big  field  piece  from  the  enemy, 
which  then  James  McGuire  again  af¬ 
fected  in  taking  from  the  British  in 
the  late  war  1813  upon  the  Thames, 


the  British  having  regained  it  at  the 
retreat.  The  defendant  A.  Crockett 
said  that  James  McGuire  was  a  good 
and  faithful  soldier,  and  served  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  the  Revolutionary  against 
Great  Britain  for  upwards  of  20 
months.  That  he  is  entitled  to  the 
pension  from  the  Government. 

A.  CROCKETT 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  day  Feb.  2, 
1820. 

ROBERT  TRIMBLE,  District  Judge 
*  *  * 

John  Alton  of  Woodford  County, 
Kentucky,  swore  that  he  and  James 
McGuire  served  together  in  Colonel 
Daniel  Morgan’s  Regiment  for  3 
years,  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
they  were  at  the  defeat  of  General 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  with  Great  Britain. 

*  *  * 

Anderson  County,  Kentucky 
James  McGuire  is  trying  to  be  re¬ 
instated  on  the  pension  roll,  and  that 
David  White  says  he  translated  much 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  a  pension  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  James  McGuire,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  it.  Nov.  13,  1833. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Circuit  Judge. 

B.  O.  CARLISLE,  Justice  of  Peace 
*  *  * 

June  5,  1820,  William  B.  Wallace 
and  David  White  witness  on  oath 
that  James  McGuire  is  entitled  to  be 
reinstated  on  pension  roll,  and  are  of 
good  character  and  that  they  believed 
the  statements  of  said  James  McGuire 
to  be  true.  That  they  are  true 
statements  of  Nelson  C.  Johnson. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  set  my 
hand  this  18th  day  of  August,  1832. 
JOHN  WASH,  J.  P.,  Anderson  County 
There  also  were  statements  of  Al¬ 
vin  Herndon  and  Wm.  Hudgins  to 
believe  James  McGuire’s  statements 
are  true. 

*  *  * 

Anderson  County,  Kentucky 
I,  Jordan  Walker,  Clerk  of  County 
Court,  acknowledge  B.  O.  Carlisle, 
as  a  duly  commissioned  and  qualified 
to  form  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  land.  In  testimony,  I  have 
caused  the  seal  of  the  County  Court 
aforesaid  to  be  here  unto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  July  9,  1833. 
State  of  Kentucky, 

Anderson  County 

J.  H.  WALKER,  Clerk 
J.  ANDREW  McBRAYER 

7259  Kentucky:  James  McGuire,  of 
Franklin  Co.  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  was  a  private  in  the 
Com.  command  by  Captain  Posey  of 
the  Regt.  commanded  by  Col.  Mc- 
Clanahan  in  the  Virginia  line  for  5 


years. 

Inscribed  on  the  roll  of  Kentucky 
at  the  rate  of  $80  per  annum,  to 
commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1831. 

Certificate  of  Pension  issued  the 
6th  day  Nov. 

and  Jordan  Walker,  Lawrenceburg. 
Arrears  to  the  4th  of  Sept.  $200 

Semi-annual  allowance  ending 

4th  March  40 


$240 

Revolutionary  Claim  Act,  June  7, 
1832:  Recorded  by  Dan  Boyd,  Clerk. 

Book  E.  Vol.  7,  Page  18. 

*  *  * 

Kentucky:  James  McGuire  of 

Franklin  Co.  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  was  a  private  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
McClanahan  of  the  Virginia  line,  for 
the  term  of  five  years. 

Inscribed  on  the  Roll  of  Kentucky, 
at  the  rate  of  3  dollars  per  month, 
to  commence  on  the  2  of  February, 
1820. 

Certificate  of  Pension  issued  the 
5  of  June,  1820,  and  sent  to  Robert 
Trimble,  judge,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
Arrear  to  4th  of  March,  1820  $  8.76 

Semi-annual  allowance  ending 

4  Sept.  48.00 


$56.76 

*  *  * 

Revolutionary  Claim  Act 
18th  March,  1818 

The  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Division  of  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  Archives,  Pension  file  of 
James  McGuire,  S-13896. 

7259  Kentucky:  James  McGuire  of 
Franklin  Co.,  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  was  a  private  in  the 
company  commanded  by  Captain 
Posey  of  the  Regt.  commanded  by 
Col.  McClanahan  in  the  Virginia  line 
for  2  years. 

Inscribed  on  the  Roll  of  Kentucky 
at  the  rate  of  $80  per  annum,  to 
commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
1831. 

Certificate  of  Pension  issued  the 
21  day  of  March,  1833,  and  sent  to 
N.  C.  Johnson,  Clerk  Anderson  Co. 
Court. 

Arrears  to  the  4th  of  March  $160. 
Semi-annual  allowance  ending 

4  Sept.  40. 


$200. 

Revolutionary  Claim 
Act  June  7,  1832 

Recorded  by  Daniel  Boyd,  Clerk, 
Book  E.,  Vol.  7,  Page  18. 

*  *  * 

Original  Bounty  Warrant: 

From  War  records  of  Botetourt 


County — original  Bounty  Warrant: 

“I  do  certify  that  James  McGuire 
served  as  a  soldier  first  in  my  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Virginia  Continental 
Regiment,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Rifle  Regiment  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan  during 
which  time  he  served  as  a  faithful 
and  good  soldier. 

“He  enlisted  early  in  the  year  1776 
and  was  discharged  early  in  1780.” 

Given  under  my  hand  this  13th  day 
of  November. 

THOS.  PO-SEY,  Lieut.  Colonel  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

“From  the  dawn  of  the  historic 
period  in  Ireland,  the  race  from  which 
the  McGuire’s  sprang  was  of  high 
standing  and  influence.”— The  Mc¬ 
Guire  Family  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  W. 
G.  Stanard. 

In  Dr.  Stanard’s  book,  he  speaks 
of  an  Edward  McGuire  being  the 
Immigrant  and  his  descendants  came 
from  Winchester,  Va. 

A  very  prominent  and  noted  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va., 
by  the  name  of  Stuart  McGuire  is  a 
descendant  of  Edward. 

Last  Will  of 
James  McGuire 

Herein  is  the  will  of  James  McGuire 
made  on  June  12,  1833: 

“I,  James  McGuire,  a  citizen  of 
Anderson  County  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  being  of  sound  mind  and 
of  disposing  memory,  do  make  this 
my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby 
revoking  all  other  wills  made  by  me. 

Item:  In  the  first  place,  after  my 
death,  my  body  is  to  be  decently 
buried,  in  Christian  form,  my  debts 
and  funeral  expenses  are  to  be  first 
paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  and 
my  Immortal  faculties,  Insig.n  to  the 
will  of  God  the  giver,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  His  mercy. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  Daughter  Polly  Layton  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  be  paid  her  by  my 
Executors  in  money  or  property,  as 
she  may  choose,  within  six  months 
after  they  qualify  to  execute  this 
will,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Daughter  Nancy  Stout  twenty-five 
dollars  to  be  paid  her  by  my  Execu¬ 
tors,  in  money  or  property,  as  she 
may  elect,  within  six  months  after 
they  qualify.  To  her  and  her  heirs 
forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Daughter  Elizabeth  Haynes,  one 
dollar  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
heretofore  given  her  and  her  husband 
John  Haynes  to  her  and  to  her  heirs 


forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
the  children  of  my  late  Daughter 
Jane,  which  she  had  by  William 
Haynes  in  addition  to  that  heretofore 
advanced  to  them,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them  by  my  Executors  within  six 
months  after  they  qualify  to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
Daughter  Ann  Haynes,  one  dollar 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  hereto¬ 
fore  advanced  her,  to  her  and  her 
heirs  forever.  To  be  paid  by  my 
Executors  within  six  months  after 
they  qualify. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
son  Samuel  McGuire  twenty  acres  of 
land  with  the  appurtenances,  part  of 
the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  live,  in 
trust  to  him  and  such  successor  as 
he  may  appoint,  for  the  use  of  my 
Daughter  Frances  Gilpin  and  to 
direct  that  said  land  adjoining  Likel 
Taylor’s  and  John  Neals  lines,  to 
enclude  the  house  she  lives  in,  shall 
be  laid  off,  as  near  in  a  square  as 
possible;  to  be  so  held  in  trust  to  him 
or  them  their  heirs  etc.  forever,  to  the 
use  aforesaid,  and  my  said  son  Sam¬ 
uel  is  at  liberty  after  my  death,  or 
before  if  he  chooses,  to  give  my  said 

daughter  Fanny  a  horse - out 

of  my  estate,  at  his  own  discretions. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  son  Samuel  McGuire  the  tract 
of  land  I  hold  by  Patens  from  the 
U.nited  States  in  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  being  the  north  east  quarter  of 
Section  twenty-five,  in  Township  six, 
north  of  Range  nine  east  containing 
one  Hundred  and  sixty  acres  with 
the  appurtenances,  to  be  held  by  him 
and  his  successors  their  heirs,  etc. 
forever,  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  my  Daughter  Sally  Stott 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body  forever. 

Item:  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  son  Samuel  McGuire,  the  tract 
of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  (except 
that  parcel  already  given  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  Fanny  Gilpin)  and  also 
all  the  fields,  orchards,  houses  etc. 
and  all  appurtenances  on  said  land 
supposed  to  contain  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  acres  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  also  one  negro  man 
Wesley  together  with  all  and  singu¬ 
lar,  the  crops,  farming  utensils,  house 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  waggons, 
carts,  and  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.  which  may  be  left 
after  paying  my  debts  and  legacies 
heretofore  in  this  will  bequeathed 
and  named.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  in  fee  simple,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever. 

Item:  If  I  die  leaving  cash  in 


hand  my  Executors  are  directed  to 
use  that  first  in  the  payment  of  my 
debts  and  should  there  be  an  surplus 
then  I  direct  them  to  pay  the  same 
to  my  son  Samuel  if  alive,  or  to  his 
children  if  dead. 

Item:  I  hereby  constitute  and  ap¬ 
point  my  son  Samuel  McGuire  and 
my  friend  Jordan  H.  Walker  Execu¬ 
tors  of  this  will. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  have  affixed  my 
seal  this  twelfth  day  of  June  A.  D. 
1833.” 

his 

JAMES  X  McGUIRE 
mark 

Witnesses  present: 

David  White. 

Henrietta  M.  White 

State  of  Kentucky, 

Anderson  County  Sect. 

I,  Jordan  H.  Walker,  Clerk  of  the 
County  Court  for  the  county  afore¬ 
said,  do  certify  that  at  a  County 
Court,  held  for  the  County  of  Ander¬ 
son  at  the  court  house  in  Lawrence- 
burg,  on  Monday  the  10th  day  of 
September,  1838,  this  writing  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  James  McGuire  deed,  was 
produced  in  court  and  proven  by  the 
oath  of  Henrietta  M.  White,  one  of  the 
subscribing  witnesses  was  proven  by 
the  oaths  of  John  Draffen  and  the 
said  Henrietta  M.  White  to  be  act 
and  deed  of  the  said  James  McGuire, 
whereupon  the  same  was  ordered 
to  be  recorded. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  20th 
day  of  September  1838. 

JORDAN  H.  WALKER,  Clerk 

State  of  Kentucky, 

County  of  Anderson,  Srt. 

I,  Wm.  Routt,  Clerk  of  the  county 
court  within  and  for  the  county  and 
state  aforesaid,  the  same  being  a 
Court  of  Record,  having  a  seal  and 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate 
of  Wills  and  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  Executors,  Admin¬ 
istrators,  Guardians  and  Beneficiar¬ 
ies,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore¬ 
going  and  hereto  attached  writing 
contains  a  full  and  complete  copy  of 
the  Will  of  James  McGuire  of  record 
Will  Book  “A”  Page  47.  as  fully  as 
the  same  appears  from  the  Records 
in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  here¬ 
unto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed 
the  Seal  of  said  court  at  my  office  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky,  this  11th 
day  of  June  A.  D.  1841. 

WM.  M.  ROUTT,  Clerk 

By  Susan  Walker,  D.  C. 


James  McGuire’s 
Marriage 

James  McGuire  married  Anne 
Goodwin  Sept.  22,  1783,  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  as  he  received 
his  discharge  in  1780.  He  married 
in  Botetourt  Co.,  Virginia,  and  moved 
to  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.,  which  was  later 
Anderson  Co.,  Ky.,  and  lived  until  he 
passed  away  on  Aug.  28,  1838,  near 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  Buried  in  the 
private  burying  ground,  there  is  no 
stone  now,  but  was  in  about  1895  or 
1897,  when  Jas.  Berry  McGuire,  age 
21  years,  visited  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Ripy  and 
family. 

They  went  out  to  this  home  place 
then,  and  Jas.  B.  McGuire,  son  of 
Samuel  O.  McGuire  of  Hardin,  Mo., 
took  the  dates  off  of  James  McGuire’s 
stone  and  of  his  son  Samuel  McGuire 
and  2nd  wife,  Elizabeth  Berry.  He 
has  since  lost  the  page  out  of  his 
little  notebook,  which  had  the  James 
McGuire  date  on  it. 

Some  records  were  taken  from  the 
Bibles  of  Elizabeth  and  Jane  McGuire 
Haynes,  daughters  of  the  first  an¬ 
cestor  James  McGuire. 

If  James  was  married  twice,  the 
younger  children  might  have  been 
only  half  sisters  and  brothers  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1788. 
There  was  very  little  communication 
between  the  families  in  Anderson  Co. 
and  Ohio,  Ky.,  as  letters  were  seldom 
written  then.  If  there  are  any,  they 
are  lost. 

Patrick  McGuire  of  Ireland  was 
the  father  of  old  Jimmie  or  James 
McGuire,  Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
came  to  America,  we  think  S.  O. 
McGuire  told  us. 

Samuel  McGuire,  whose  second 
marriage  to  Eliza  Berry,  both  of 
Kentucky,  came  to  Richmond,  Mo., 
and  lived  there  west  of  Richmond 
on  the  Cates  farm  for  a  while  and 
went  back  to  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  He 
died  shortly  after,  Dec.  26,  1847;  age 
55  years. 


Certified  Copy  of  Marriage  Bond  of 
JAMES  McGUIRE 
and 

ANNE  GOODWIN 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents 
that  we,  James  McGuire  and  Charles 
Ellison,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
in  the  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  court 
money,  to  the  payment  whereof  well 
and  truly  to  be  made  we  do  bind 
ourselves  and  Heirs  Exars.  and 
Adms.  jointly  and  severally,  firmly 
by  these  Presents. 

Sealed  with  our  Seals  this  22  day 


of  September,  1783,  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  our  Independence. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is 
such  that  whereas  is  to  be  a  marriage 
shortly  intended  to  be  had  solomized 
between  the  above  bound  James  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  Anne  Goodwin,  Spinster 
of  the  Parish  of  Botetourt.  If  there¬ 
fore  there  be  no  lawfull  cause  to 
obstruct  the  said  marriage  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void  or  else  remain  in 
full  Force  and  Virtue. 

JAMES  McGUIRE  (Seal) 
C.  ELLISON  (Seal) 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence 
of  D.  May. 

(Seal) — R.  D.  Stoner,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Botetourt  County, 
Va. 

In  Summers  book — South  West 
Virginia — are  mentioned  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Goodwin,  also  Samuel  Goodwin 
— both  licensed  to  perform  marriages 
in  1787. 

Samuel  Goodwin  of  Botetourt  Co., 
Va.,  was  a  minister  and  do  .not  know 
what  denomination. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hale  Dean  said  she  had 
been  told  the  McGuires  were  Episco¬ 
palians  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
They  were  Scotch-Irish. 

James  McGuire  was  a  taxpayer  in 
Botetourt  Co.,  Va.,  1782-1787.  Record 
of  Virgina  Taxpayers. 

Among  the  records  of  Botetourt 
Co.  is  that  of  one  John  McGuire,  who 
furnished  supplies  to  the  Revolution 
in  1775.  He  was  likely  too  old  to 
fight. 


Jas.  McGuire  Heirs 

James  McGuire  and  Anne  Goodwin 
heirs  are: 

1 —  Polly  McGuire  Layton 

2 —  Nancy  McGuire  Stout 

3 —  Elizabeth  or  “Betsy”  McGuire 

Haynes 

4 —  Jane  McGuire  Haynes 

5 —  Ann  McGuire  Haynes 

6 —  Frances  McGuire  Gilpin 

7 —  Sallie  McGuire  Stott 

8 —  Samuel  McGuire;  (1st)  Mary 

Ann  Buckley;  (2nd)  Eliza 

Berry. 

James  McGuire,  born  in  Fermanagh 
County,  Ireland,  1747,  died  August 
28,  1838,  Anderson  Co.,  Ky.  James 
McGuire  married  Anne  Goodwin, 
Sept.  22,  1783,  in  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia.  Moved  to  Kentucky,  1783. 
Eight  heirs  are: 

1 —  Polly  McGuire  married  John 
Layton,  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  June 
16,  1810.  James  McGuire  as  bonds¬ 
man. 

2 —  Nancy  McGuire  married  Heze- 


kiah  Stout  on  July  6,  1809.  James 
McGuire  bondsman  in  Franklin  Co., 
Ky. 

3 —  Elizabeth  or  “Betsy”  McGuire 
born  Oct.  30,  1788,  died  Jan.  17, 
1871.  Married  John  Haynes  Dec.  24, 
1811,  by  Rev.  John  Perry. 

4 —  Jane  McGuire  born  . .  died 

.  Married  William  Haynes, 

Dec.  24,  loll,  by  Rev.  Jno.  Perry, 
in  Franklin  Co.,  Ky. 

(Elizabeth  and  Jane  married 
twin  brothers,  John  and  Wm. 
Haynes — and  had  a  double 
wedding.) 


Elizabeth  McGuire  Haynes 

The  parents  of  John  Haynes  and 
Lucy  Haynes  were: 

Cxianes  Haynes  (Wm.  and  Hannah 
Ellis)  born  in  Virginia  May  15,  1765, 
died  in  Kentucky  September  7,  1840. 
Married  January  1,  1783,  Amherst 
County,  Va. 

Nancy  Goodrich,  bom  in  Virginia 
June  13,  1766;  died  September,  1827. 
Both  buried  in  Lewis  Owen’s  grave¬ 
yard,  Ohio  County,  Ky. 

- Issue - 

I.  Lucy,  born  in  Virginia  Oct.  15, 
1786.  Married  Caimore  Morris. 

- Issue - 

T.  B.  Morris,  born  Ohio  County, 

Ky.,  April  8,  1810.  Married  April  17, 
1832,  to  Mahala  R.  Felix,  born  1814, 
died  1846  in  Missouri. 

- Issue - 

George  W.  Wm.,  Sarah  Jane, 

Charles  T.,  Norman  B.,  Elizabeth  T., 
H.  H.,  A.  V. 

II.  John  Haynes  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  November  12,  1788,  died  in  Ohio 
County,  Ky.,  January  22,  1871.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  24, 

1811,  by  Rev.  Jno.  i-erry  lo  Elizabci.i 
McGuire,  who  was  of  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  (and  heir  of  James  McGuire, 
Revolutionary  soldier).  She  was  born 
October  30,  1788,  died  January  17, 
1871.  Both  buried  in  Lewris  Owen’s 
graveyard,  Ohio  County,  Ky.  Died 
two  days  apart  and  buried  in  a 
double  coffin. 

. - Issue - 

1  San  and  4  Daughters 

1.  Mason  Haynes,  born  Sept.  24, 

1812,  was  of  the  third  generation  and 
died  Jan.  11,  1865.  Married  Belinda 
Haynes,  August  16,  1838,  Ohio  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kentucky. 

2.  Edy,  born  January  lo,  1813,  died 
April  2,  1909.  Married  James  W. 
Willis. 

3.  Sarah,  born  September  3,  1817, 
died  August  28,  1834.  Unmarried. 


4.  Jane,  born  May  15,  1824, '  died 
August  29,  1903.  Married  Lewis 
Owen. 

5.  Nancy  Goodridge,  born  May  27, 
1828,  died  October  31,  1872.  Married 
Hayden  Wells. 

6.  Belinda  Haynes  (Josiah  and  Ju¬ 
dith)  born  Feb.  28,  1815,  died  1852. 

- Issue - 

1.  Mason  Haynes  heirs,  fourth  gen¬ 
eration: 

Josephine,  married  .  Hall. 

No  Issue. 

Mary  Isabelle,  married  Ed  Morri¬ 
son.  Issue — 12. 

Anne,  married  James  Lanham.  Is¬ 
sue — 4. 

John,  married  .  Harrison. 

No  issue. 

James  W.,  born  1852.  Married 

. Clarke.  Issue — 3  sons,  fifth 

generation. 

Waitman  Haynes. 

William  Haynes. 

Roy  Haynes. 

2.  Edith  or  “Edy”  Haynes  of  the 
third  generation  was  the  second  heir 
of  Elizabeth  McGuire  and  John 
Haynes — (Wm.,  Chas.,  Jno.),  born 
Jan.  15,  1815,  died  April  2,  1909. 
Married  Ohio  County,  Ky.,  Feb.  20, 

1834,  to  James  Watson  Willis  (David) 
born  Logan  County,  Ky.,  June  20, 
1812,  died  August  5,  1873.  Five  heirs. 

- Issue - - 

Sarah  Ann  Willis,  born  January  4, 

1835,  died .  Married  Jordan 

Haynes  Jan.  1,  1852. 

Nancy  Jane  “Babe,”  born  Sept.  3, 
1837,  died  April  3,  1861.  Married 
Josiah  Hale  July  21,  1853.  She  was 
of  the  fourth  generation. 

Felix  Grundy,  born  Oct.  29,  1839. 
Married  Nancy  Jane  Rhodes  Dec.  17, 
1860.  Married  Kate  Brooks,  1889. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  born  July  31,  1842, 


died .  Married  Thad  Jett. 

Edy  Catherine,  born  Feb.  16,  1848, 
died  .  Married  Wm.  Lyons 


Nov.  9,  1871. 

*  *  * 

3.  Sarah,  heir  of  Elizabeth  McGuire 
and  John  Haynes  (Wm.,  Chas.,  Jno.) 
born  Sept.  3,  1817,  died  Aug.  28,  1834. 
Unmarried. 

The  second  heir  of  Edith  or  “Edy” 
Haynes  (Wm.,  Chas.,  Jno.)  and  James 
Watson  Willis  was  Nancy  Jane 
“Babe”  Willis,  born  Sept.  3,  1837, 
died  April  3,  1861,  buried  at  Willis 
graveyard  near  Haynesville,  Ohio, 
County,  Kentucky.  Married  Dr.  Jo¬ 
siah  Hale,  July  21,  1853.  Dr.  Hale, 
born  Jan.  25,  1829,  Ohio  County,  Ky.; 
One  heir  living,  one  heir  deceased. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Hale,  who  was  of  the  fifth 
generation,  born  May  7,  1857, 


married  at  bride’s  father,  Dr. 
Josiah  Hale,  in  the  old  home, 
413  Frederica  St.,  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  to  John  Allen  Dean  in  Aug., 
1878.  8  heirs. 

1.  Josiah  Hale  Dean  was  of 
the  sixth  generation  and  was 
born  Oct.  21,  1879,  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Hale;  married  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1909,  at  M.  E. 
Church  to  Nannie  Hunt  Powel. 
They  live  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Heirs, 
3  girls. 

2.  Gladys  Virginia  Dean,  sev¬ 
enth  generation,  married,  2 
daughters  (8th  generation). 

3.  Hannah  Hale  Dean,  married 
1942. 

4.  Eleanor  Mary  Dean,  married 
1942. 

5.  Hannah  Dean,  born  March  14, 
1881;  died  March  28,  1936.  Sin¬ 
gle. 

Sixth  Generation  Twins 

6.  John  Allen  Dean,  Jr.,  sixth 
generation,  born  Sept.  21,  1883, 
a  twin  to 

Mary  Lee  Dean,  born  Sept.  21, 
1883,  died  Oct.  16,  1932,  single. 
John  Allen  Dean,  Jr.,  married 
Lucy  Head  on  November  10,  1936. 
Willis  Johnson  Dean,  born  July 

27,  1885,  married  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Gage 
Richardson  on  Nov.  8,  1919.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

7.  Ada  Brandsford  Dean,  of  the 
sixth  generation,  was  bom  Sept. 

28,  1887,  married  June  9,  1921,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Robert  Ir¬ 
vine  White.  Lives  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Randolph  Dean,  born  Oct. 
16,  1889,  married  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Sept.  4,  1914,  to  Mrs. 
Bertha  Lillian  Maxwell.  Lives  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

8.  Edith  Cary  Dean  of  the  sixth 
generation  was  born  November  7, 
1892,  married  at  Trinity  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  June  7,  1925,  to 
Walker  Hill  Bowman,  Jr.,  living 
at  1801  Caselberry  Rd.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Two  heirs — Walker 
Hill  Bowman,  born  June  10,  1924, 
now  a  student  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  Mary  Anne  Bowman, 
Nov.  8,  1925,  a  student  at  Col¬ 
legiate  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Both  of  the  seventh  generation. 

The  above  is  Mrs.  Mary  Hale 
Dean’s  line.  Received  Sept.  12,  1942, 
“Heirs  of  Edith  or  “Edy”  Haynes  and 
James  Watson  Willis. 

4.  Jane  Haynes,  a  member  of  the 
third  generation,  child  of  Elizabeth 
McGuire  Haynes  and  John  Haynes  — 
(Wm.,  Chas.,  Jno.)  born  May  15,  1824, 


died  Aug.  29,  1903.  Married  in  Ohio 
County,  Ky.,  January  31,  1845,  to 
Lewis  Owen,  bom  Nov.  17,  1813, 
died  Aug.  27,  1883. 

- Issue - 

In  the  fourth  generation: 

John  Grant  Owen,  born  Dec.  16, 
1845,  died  Aug.  1,  1917.  Married 
Julia  Wightman  April  26,  1877. 

James  Lewis  Owen,  born  Feb.  12, 
1854,  died  Feb.  21,  1899.  Married 
Wm.  Chambliss  April  10,  1873. 

Millard  Owen,  born  Sept.  6,  1856. 
Unmarried. 

Robert  Lee  Owen,  born  Dec.  17, 
1863,  died  Jan.  5,  1915.  Married 
Martha  Hale  June  15,  1886. 

(Martha  Hale  Owen  died  Nov.  21, 
1894). 

John  Grant  Owen  -  Issue  - 

Lewis  Owen  (fifth  generation). 

Betty  Owen  Chambliss  and  Wm. 

Chambliss - Issue - Julia,  born 

June  12,  1880.  Married  . 

Reynolds,  issue  —  Evelyn,  born  Aug. 
13,  1905;  Emmett,  born  Dec.  25,  1875; 
Mable,  born  Jan.  30,  1886,  died  Aug.  3, 
1910. 

Robert  Lee  Owen  —  Issue  —  Sarah, 
born  June  27,  1887,  died  Sept.  9,  1913, 
married  Jesse  Lloyd  May  6,  1906, 
issue  —  Martha  Lee,  Jessie;  Betty 
Owen,  born  Nov.  6,  1888,  married  Wm. 
Henry  Lyons  Nov.  13,  1907;  Lewis 
Caleb  Owen,  born  March  28,  1891, 
married  Annie  Bell  Enright  Nov.  26, 
1916;  Virgil  Owen,  born  Nov.  15,  1894. 

5.  Nancy  Goodridge  Haynes  was  a 
child  of  Elizabeth  McGuire  and  John 
Haynes  (Wm.,  Chas.,  Jno.)  born  May 
27,  1828,  died  1872.  She  was  of  the 
third  generation  and  married  Hayden 
Wells. 

- Issue - 

James  Wells. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wells. 

Virgil  Wells. 

Thornton  Wells,  all  of  the  fourth 
generation. 

JANE  McGUIRE  HAYNES 

Jane,  fourth  heir  of  James  and 
Ann  (Goodwin)  McGuire  and  who  was 
of  the  second  generation,  and  William 
Haynes  (William,  Charles)  born 
in  Virginia,  Nov.  12,  1788.  First 
married  in  Franklin  Co.,  Ky.,  Dec.  24, 
1811,  by  Rev.  Jno.  Perry  to  Jane 

McGuire  (James)  born . ;  buried 

at  Panther  Creek  Church  Cemetery, 
Ohio  Co.,  Ky.  Elizabeth  and  Jane 
McGuire  had  a  double  wedding  and 
married  twin  brothers. 

- Issue - 

In  the  third  generation  were: 

Ann  Haynes,  married  Wm.  Percell 
and  second  marriage  to  Mr.  Boone. 

Lucy  Haynes,  born  1815,  married 
Wm.  Peyton  Mobberly. 


Nancy  Jane  Haynes,  bom  1818, 
married  John  S.  Ford. 

Agnes  Haynes  (died  young). 

John  Haynes,  married  Mary  E. 
Knott  (Leonard). 

Elizabeth  Haynes,  married  . 

McGavock. 

•  *  * 

William  Haynes  (Wm,  Chas.):  2nd 
marriage  of  William  Haynes  to  Mrs. 
Kitty  Miller  (nee  Eastes).  Issue  — 
three  heirs: 

Robert  Haynes. 

Charles  Haynes,  married  . 

Hinds. 

Kate  Goodridge  Haynes,  born  Aug. 
13,  1833  died  1914.  Married  1849  to 
Dr.  Lewis;  1865,  to  B.  P.  Yewell. 

ANNE  McGUIRE,  bom  August  1, 
1797,  married  Charles  Ellis  Haynes, 
1818  (Family  records).  Ann  McGuire 
Haynes  died  April  9,  1880.  (Second 
generation). 

FANNY  McGUIRE  married  Wm. 
Gilpin,  Jr.,  on  January  29,  1831,  in 
Kentucky.  She  was  of  the  second 
generation,  and  they  came  to  Ray 
County,  Mo.,  and  lived  north  of  Ami 
Hughes  farm  for  many  years.  Their 
heirs  were: 

Jo^'ie  or  “Joe”  Gilpin  who  was  of 
the  third  generation,  first  married 

.  Williams.  One  heir  Fanny 

Williams.  Second  marriage  to  Henry 


MRS.  WILLIAM  GILPIN,  JR. 
(Frances  McGuire),  daughter  of 
James  McGuire,  Revolutionary 
soldier,  of  Ireland.  She  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and  lived  in  Missouri 
and  Gaston.  Washington  County, 
Oregon.  She  wrote  the  two  let¬ 
ters  in  1875  from  Oregon  and 
Nebraska  to  her  nephew,  S.  O. 
McGuire,  in  Missouri. 


WILLIAM  GILPIN,  JR.,  husband 
of  Fanny  McGuire,  of  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Gaston,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Oregon,  living  there 
in  1875. 


FANNY  WILLIAMS,  daughter 
of  Josie  “Joe”  Gilpin  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Gilpin  and 
Frances  McGuire  of  Gaston. 


McNamie.  One  heir,  Clay  McNamie. 

Lydia  Gilpin  married  . 

Parker.  Two  heirs,  Thed  and  Billie 
Parker. 

Martha  Gilpin  married  a  Federal 
soldier,  Mr.  William  Woodrum.  One 
heir,  Arm  Gilpin  Woodrum. 

Martha  Gilpin  Woodrum  gave  Mrs. 
Frances  McGuire  (wife  of  Samuel  O. 
McGuire)  a  split  bottom  chair  when 
they  left  for  Oregon.  S.  O.  McGuire 
kept  it  in  the  corn  crib  to  sit  on  to 
shell  seed  corn.  Jas.  B.  McGuire  has 


the  chair  now.  Martha  went  blind 
and  used  to  sit  in  this  chair.  It  is  a 
relic. 

Samuel  Gilpin  was  of  the  third 
generation  and  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  married  Lucetta  Belle  or  “Lucy” 
White,  a  sister  of  Z.  T.  White  and 
Miss  Octavia  White  of  Hardin,  Mo. 
Lucetta  was  a  very  beautiful  girl. 
Born  August  24,  1859.  Two  heirs. 

Alsie  Gilpin,  married' . Ral¬ 

ston.  Two  heirs,  Frank  and  Fanny 
Ralston.  A  Barney  Gilpin  was  an 
heir  of  one  of  these. 

The  Gilpin  home  was  in  the  country. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  noted 
•for  its  hospitality.  They  loved  com¬ 
pany,  and  had  lots  of  parties.  Mrs. 
Fanny  McGuire  Gilpin  was  a  fine 
cook.  Everybody  loved  to  go  there, 
for  they  had  such  good  times.  Perry 
Wall  went  to  school  with  the  children. 
Also  Willie  Keel  and  Ami  Hughes,  and 
they  all  went  to  the  Liberty  School 
in  Ray  County.  Ami  and  Billie  used 
to  skate  on  the  ice  without  any  shoes 
on.  It  was  fun  for  them. 

The  Gilpins  had  a  sale  in  the 
spring  of  1875  and  went  to  Oregon 
to  live  with  all  the  families.  We  have 
a  picture  of  Mr.  and1  Mrs.  William 
Gilpin,  Jr.,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Henry  McNamie.  Mrs.  Gilpin  favors 
the  McGuires  and  her  daughter  Josie, 
or  Joe  McNamie  is  fine  looking. 
Their  pictures  were  taken  in  Mc¬ 
Minnville,  Oregon. 

SALLY  McGUIRE  STOTT  of  the 

second  generation,  married  . 

Stott.  Two  sons,  Sammie  and-  James. 
Sally  was  living  in  Gaston,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Oregon,  on  November  26, 
1875,  and  was  very  old  then.  She 
had  two  sons,  who  were  of  the  third 
generation,  and  we  know  of  Sammie 
and  James  Stott.  They  had  some 
very  intelligent  children.  Frances 
McGuire  Gilpin,  Sally’s  sister,  wrote 
this  to  her  nephew,  S.  O.  McGuire, 
then  of  Morton,  Mo.  I  just  found 
her  two  letters  in  September,  1952, 
and1  consider  them  valuable  history. 
They  are  printed  herewith: 


Interesting  Letters 

This  letter  of  Mrs.  Frances  McGuire 
Gilpin  was  written  to  her  nephew, 
S.  O.  McGuire,  while  on  their  way  to 
Oregon  to  live.  I  found  them  with 
Mrs.  Fanny  Crowley’s  letter  she  wrote 
to  S.  O.  McGuire,  her  uncle. 

*  #  * 

Sidney,  Nebraska 
June  7,  1875 

My  dear  nephew, 

We  are  on  our  road  and  doing  well. 


This  leaves  us  all  well  and  my  great¬ 
est  wish  is  that  this  may  find  you 
and  Francis  and  the  children  well. 

We  had  ice  last  night.  The  weather 
is  very  cold  and  disagreeable.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  game.  Nice 
beef.  Fresh  fish.  We  have  had  a 
very  good  time  so  far. 

I  want  you  to  write  and  let  us 
know  how  you  and  the  "grass  hop¬ 
pers”  are  getting  along.  I  hope  they 
do  not  bother  in  Ray  this  season. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  where  they 
were  very  bad  about  Richmond.  We 
see  a  great  many  on  our  road  and 
they  seem  to  be  going  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

We  travel  very  well.  We  are  4.14 
miles  from  Omaha.  We  are  in  the 
Indian  country,  but  have  not  saw 
any  yet.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  any 
trouble  with  them. 

I  want  you  to  write  and  tell  me 
how  our  “Old  Home”  looks,  and  how 
it  is  taken  care  of.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  stands  the  trip  better  than  I  do. 
He  is  lively  and  looks  as  well  as 
usual.  We  have  “15  wagons”  in  our 
train  and  about  50  people.  We  will 
meet  with  a  larger  train  this  evening 
for  Oregon.  There  is  a  large  migra¬ 
tion  on  the  road  for  Oregon.  We  are 
moving  and  will  start  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  will  write  when  we  get  there 
and  perhaps  again  on  the  road. 

Tell  us  all  the  news  when  you 
write.  The  country  is  beautiful  what 
we  have  traveled  over,  but  scarce 
of  wood.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
for  wood  or  water.  We  will  follow 
the  railroad  as  far  as  Ogden.  That 
is  fifteen  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  have  plenty  of  railroad 
ties  for  wood,  and  there  is  a  water 
tank  every  ten  miles.  The  road  is 
not  farther  than  ten  feet  from  the 
railroad  and  there  are  six  trains  pass 
each  day,  and  it  is  not  so  lonely. 

I  will  have  to  close  as  we  will  start 
soon.  Please  write  and  tell  us  the 
news.  Direct  your  letter  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  both  there. 

We  all  send  our  love  to  you  and 
Fannie  and  wish  you  a  good  crop  this 
year  and  may  many  blessings  be 
yours.  From  your  aunt. 

Frances  Gilpin. 


Second  letter,  after  the  family  has 
arrived  at  Gaston,  Washington  Co., 
Oregon. 

Nov.  26,  1875 

Mr.  Samuel  McGuire  and  wife. 

Dear  Friends: 

As  this  is  Sunday  and  I  am  at 
home,  thought  I  would  do  nothing  but 
write  to  you.  I  received  your  most 


welcome  letter  on  the  road  and  have 
neglected  to  answer  until  now.  I 
will  first  tell  you  of  our  trip. 

I  suppose  we  had  as  pleasant  a 
trip  as  anyone  could  have  had.  I 
enjoyed  the  trip  very  well.  We  all 
traveled  together  to  the  Dalis  on 
the  Columbia  River,  where  one  of 
the  wagons  and  Sam  and  his  family 
(refers  to  Sam  Gilpin,  perhaps)  and 
Mr.  Gilpin  and  myself  (refers  to  some 
Ralston  or  Parker)  took  the  boat  to 
Portland,  and  the  rest  crossed  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  had  no  bad 
luck  crossing  them,  but  found  it  very 
cool  in  the  mountains  and  very  hard 
pulling  on  the  teams.  Was  out  four 
months  to  a  day,  and  we  laid  over 
on  the  road  almost  one  month  at 
different  times  on  account  of  our 
stock. 

I  will  now  tell  you  of  our  relatives. 
We  found  all  well  and  very  glad  to 
see  us.  I  found  your  Aunt  Sallie 
Stott  well,  but  she  is  very  old,  but 
not  as  feeble  as  you  would  expect. 

She  will  forget  me  often  and 
forget  who  her  nearest  friends  are. 
That  is  on  account  of  her  old  age. 

Your  cousins  Sam  Stott  and  James 
are  both  very  wealthy  and  have  some 
very  intelligent  children.  They  have 
one  son  that  is  deaf.  That  is  Wallie, 
Cousin  Jim’s  son.  I  have  been  stay¬ 
ing  at  both  places. 

They  have  been  very  kind  to  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Parker  lives  at  Samuel 
Stotts. 

He  has  a  large  dairy  in  14  miles  of 
Portland,  and  owns  fourteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  and  town  property  in 
Portland.  And  Sam  Stott,  thirteen 
hundred  in  one  body,  and  property  in 
Forest  Grove.  He  lives  there  and  Mr. 
Ralston  has  rented  his  farm. 

Sam  lives  in  half  mile  of  Mr.  Ral¬ 
ston  and  Henry  lives  with  Mr.  Ralston 
(Henry  McNamie,  I  guess).  That  is 
in  the  same  house,  and  is  building  a 
house  for  Cousin  Sammie  in  the 
Grove.  We  are  staying  at  Sam’s 
now.  Have  been  staying  with  the 
children.  Will  go  to  housekeeping 
soon. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  our  weather 
in  Oregon.  (No  name  signed,  and 
last  part  of  letter  is  lost,  but  is  likely 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  or  some  of 
the  parties). 

Those  letters  are  treasured  as 
they  tell  of  both  Frances  McGuire 
Gilpin  and  Sallie  Stott,  her  sister, 
both  daughters  of  James  McGuire 
and  Ann  Goodwin,  first  descendants. 
This  letter  was  written  with  ink  on 
heavy  white  paper.  Didn’t  know  they 
were  on  the  place  when  were  found 
(by  Bruna  McGuire)  in  a  cigar  box 


while  cleaning  out  the  garage  this 
past  September,  1952. 

James  McGuire  lived  in  the  country 
near  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  His  son, 
Samuel  McGuire,  was  born  and  lived 
there.  Also  his  son,  Samuel  Oscar 
McGuire,  and  brother,  James  Allen 
McGuire,  were  born  and  lived  there 
until  about  19  or  20  years  of  age 
when  both  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army  in  1861.  Frances  Ann  McGuire 
and  Mary  Jane  McGuire  were  born 
there  also. 

It  was  hard  to  find  the  location  of 
the  home,  but  Mrs.  R.  B.  Nelson,  a 
research  lady  of  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
found  the  private  cemetery,  and  only 
one  stone  is  there  now  and  is  standing 
up  against  a  tree.  It  is  of  Samuel 
McGuire,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  sent  me 
pictures  of  it  this  spring  and  the 
inscription  of  the  stone  is  plain,  as 
follows: 


In  Memory  of 
Samuel  McGuire 
Died 

Dec.  26,  1847 
Aged 

55  years,  11  months,  4  days 

The  cemetery  is  on  a  high  cliff  and 
close  to  the  new  house,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  place.  The  bunch  of  trees 
high  on  the  hill  is  in  the  graveyard 
The  small  house  you  see  has  been 
built  just  above  the  stones  where  the 
old  house  used  to  be. 

The  foundation  of  stone  still  stands, 
and  is  very  high  as  you  may  see. 
There  James  McGuire  was  buried, 
but  no  stone  was  there.  Now  the 
graveyard  has  been  plowed  up  and  is 
an  open  field. 

James  Berry  McGuire,  son  of  S.  O. 
McGuire,  of  Hardin,  Mo.,  when  visit- 


OLD  LOG  KITCHEN.  This  picture  of  Mother  (Mrs.  Helen  Ripy) 
standing  near  the  old  log  kitchen  was  made  June  19,  1910.  It  is  now 
the  only  building  left  of  the  old  homeplace  of  Judge  C.  M.  Dillard  and 
Frances  Ann  McGuire  (deceased)  which,  with  its  surrounding  trees 
and  old  buildings,  has  been  destroyed  by  fires  and  decay,  near 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

May  good  times,  old  friends  and  memories  come  to  bring  you  cheer, 
And  help  to  make  your  Christmas  a  merry  one  this  year. 

Your  cousin,  J.  B.  Ripy. 


ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Ripy  and  fam¬ 
ily,  in  about  1895  to  1897,  visited 
this  cemetery,  and  took  down  the  data 
but  lost  the  leaf  out  of  his  note  book 
in  which  he  had  the  James  McGuire 
data. 

Samuel  McGuire  and  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  or  Eliza  Berry  McGuire, 
were  buried  there. 

There  was  a  log  barn  in  1942,  and 
the  logs  came  out  of  the  house — most 
houses  were  of  logs  in  that  early 
1792. 

Most  country  homes  had  a  spring 
house  to  keep  their  milk  cool,  and 
water  ran  through  the  house  all 
the  time. 

Today,  the  spring  is  walled  up  and 
a  pipe  runs  through  to  water  the 
livestock.  The  spring  is  just  below 
this  house,  and  it  is  lovely  where  the 
spring  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 

On  June  4,  1816,  James  McGuire 
entered  land  from  the  Government, 
U.S.A.,  160  acres  at  $2  an  acre,  Big¬ 
ger  Township,  Jennings  Co.,  Indiana. 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

In  Deed  Book  A,  Dec.  22,  1801,  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  shows  where  James 

McGuire  bought  land  from  John 

Arnold  and  Jenny,  his  wife  on  waters 
of  Arnold’s  Branch,  waters  of  south 
side  of  Kentucky  River,  for  36  pounds 
and  15  shillings  in  Franklin  Co.,  Ky. 

JOHN  ARNOLD,  (Seal) 

JEAN  ARNOLD,  (Seal) 

P.  White,  Robert  Blackwell,  and  John 


Lillard  (B.  A.,  Page  415). 

In  the  Circuit  Clerk’s  office  in 
Frankfurt  Courthouse.  1798,  there 
is  a  record  of  a  lawsuit  McGuire  and 
Arnold  No.  9. 

1816,  McGuire  vs.  Searcy,  177. 

1817,  McGuire  vs.  Searcy,  223 

*  * 

Samuel  McGuire,  who  was  of  the 
second  generation,  only  son  of  James 
McGuire  and  Ann  Goodwin,  born  Jan. 
22,  1792,  died  Dec.  26,  1847,  aged  55 
years,  11  months,  and  4  days.  Samuel 
McGuire  first  married  Mary  Ann 
Buckley,  Feb.  28,  1824,  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.  Two  heirs,  Frances  Ann  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  Mary  Jane  McGuire. 


Frances  Ann  McGuire,  who  was  of 
the  third  generation,  was  born  Jan. 
23,  1825,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  died 
Jan.  3,  1897.  Buried  at  Lawrence¬ 
burg.  Frances  Ann  McGuire  married 
Judge  Christopher  Marion  Lillard  of 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  Heirs:  Robert 
Lillard,  died  young;  Helen  Lillard, 
Dr.  Gus  Dedman  Lillard. 


Col.  James  P.  Ripy  of  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  Ky.  A  prominent  man. 


1.  Helen  Lillard,  who  was  of  the 
fourth  generation,  born  August  25, 
1846,  married  Col.  James  Porter  Ripy 
in  1869.  Their  heirs: 

a.  James  Beebe  Ripy,  who  was  of 
the  fifth  generation,  was  married  to 
Florence  Elkington  Anderson.  No 
heirs.  Jas.  B.  Ripy  is  employed  in 
the  Lincoln  Bank  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  K.  M.  I.  and 
Washington  &  Lee  University. 

b.  Marion  Wallace  Ripy.  married 


The  “Rock  House,”  home  of  James  McGuire  and  Ann  Goodwin 
and  their  family.  They  lived  near  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky. 
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Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Ripy,  nee  Helen 
Lillard,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  Her 
mother  was  Frances  Ann  Mc¬ 
Guire,  and  her  father  was  Judge 
C.  M.  Lillard. 


Charlotte  Willhett  Jacobe.  No  heirs. 
Marion  is  a  busy  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Washington  &  Lee  University. 

c.  Hardie  Burrell  Ripy  first  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  Miss  Ethel  Gist,  a  belle 
of  Henry  County,  Ky.,  and  their  one 
beautiful  daughter,  Margaret  Ripy, 
was  a  sweet  singer  at  5  years  of 
age..  Margaret  Ripy  (sixth  genera¬ 
tion)  married  Elgin  Morrison.  Two 
heirs  (seventh  generation) — George 
Elgin  Morrison  and  Ethel  Catherine 
Morrison. 

Hardie  B.  Ripy’s  second  marriage 
was  to  Miss  Bessie  Hawkins.  Hardie 
had  a  government  position  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  He  was  educated  in 
Lawrenceburg  schools,  and  then 
Washington  &  Lee  University.  He 
suddenly  passed  away  this  year,  April 
27,  1942,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 
Buried  in  Lawrenceburg  Cemetery. 

d.  Frank  Lillard  Ripy,  who  was 
of  the  third  generation,  married  to 
Elizabeth  Hazelrig  Hall.  No  heirs. 
Frank  passed  away  in  1929. 

Frank  graduated  in  law  at  the 
University  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Col. 
Ripy  entered  U.  S.  A.  Army  on  the 
Mexican  border  where  outlaws  threat¬ 
ened  trouble  for  U.  S.  A.  He  was 
made  Captain  and  later  during  the 
First  World  War  was  made  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  and  was  in  France  and 
saw  active  service. 

e.  Helen  R.  Ripy,  member  of  the 
fifth  generation,  married  to  Thomas 
A.  McWhorter.  Two  heirs — Frank  L. 
McWhorter  married  Elizabeth  Mor¬ 


row.  Thomas  A.  McWhorter,  Jr., 
single,  and  was  graduated  from 
Annapolis  Feb.  7,  1941.  Only  spent 
a  few  days  with  his  parents  before 
leaving  home  to  serve  on  a  destroyer 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  His  mother, 
Helen  R.  Ripy,  graduated  from  Beau¬ 
mont  College  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in 
1906.  The  family  lived  in  Magnolia, 
Texas,  and  in  1952  were  in  Houston, 
Texas. 

*  *  * 

An  old  letter  to  S.  O.  McGuire 

while  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dear  Uncle,  'frHQAoL t  (l/y  J  — {  fcb  y 

Your  letter  dated  February  7,  has 
been  received.  I  have  just  put  off 
writing,  thinking  perhaps  I  will  get 
anpther  copy  of  brother’s  obituary, 
but  did  not  succeed  at  last;  have 
therefore  copied  off  the  one  Aunt 
Mary  wrote  from  the  one  we  have. 

77116  other  was  written  by  Dr.  J.  R, 
Chambers.  Give  them  to  Aunt  Mary, 
and  tell  her  to  keep  them.  Tell  any¬ 
one  that  every  one  thinks  Eddie  and 
Willie  are  very  pretty  and  have  such 
a  bright  sprightly  expression.  Am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  them 
and  hope  you  will  send  the  other 
children  when-  you  write  again. 

Not  one  of  the  children  have  ever 
had  any  photographs  taken  but  my¬ 
self,  and  I  have  not  had  any  since 
I  sent  you  one,  but  will  send  ours  if 
a  good  outfit  ever  comes  to  Law¬ 
renceburg. 

I  have  my  little  news  to  tell  you. 
Sue  Linney  married  Pike  Searcy  the 
20th  of  last  month.  His  is  just  a 
trifling  and  dissatisfied  as  ever.  Sue 
Draff en  marries  Will  Hardy  (at  last) 
and  Lou  Harely  a  Mr.  Robinson  from 
New  Orleans  the  last  of  next  month. 
Sue  is  living  in  Frankfurt  with  her 
aunt. 

Willie  Drapper  is  very  low  with 
consumption;  he  will  not  live  many 
weeks.  May  is  up,  she  looks  as  if 
she  would  have  it  before  long.  I 
went  to  see  your  Ma  the  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter.  She  says  she 
hopes  you  will  abondon  the  idea  of 
going  West  entirely.  She  is  so  an¬ 
xious  to  see  you. 

Sam,  do  not  wait  until  next  Christ¬ 
mas  to  come  here.  Come  here  this 
spring  or  summer.  Remember  that 
I  have  not  seen  you  in  a  year  before 
the  war  began,  and  I  might  be  mar¬ 
ried  before  next  Christmas.  You 
know  stranger  things  happen  nowa¬ 
days,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  that 
now. 

The  Reformers  are  carrying  on  a 
meeting  in  town.  No  one  has  joined 
yet.  Mr.  Arnold  from  Frankfort  is 


preaching  for  them.  I  went  in  to 
hear  him  Friday  night — delivered 
your  message  to  Lou  Chambers.  She 
sends  her  very  best  love. 

The  Methodist  will  commence  a 
meeting  Sunday.  We  are  going  to 
have  quite  a  revival  of  preaching. 

Have  you  had  any  rain  lately?  We 
have  had  not  much  of  anything  else 
lately.  But  last  week  we  had  the 
deepest  snow  that  has  fallen  here 
this  winter.  It  has  been  raining 
nearly  ever  since.  The  whole  country 
is  deluged.  The  rains  have  over¬ 
flowed  Frankfort.  The  stage  could 
not  come  up  yesterday  on  account 
of  water  being  so  very  high  on  the 
Pike.  The  day  has  been  bitter  cold. 

Ma  says  give  her  love  to  Aunt 
Mary,  Uncle  Willis,  and  yourself,  and 
all  the  children  say  tell  Aunt  Mary 
to  send  her  photograph  and  Uncle 
Willis,  the  one  Ma  had  of  her  got 
broken.  <. 

You  say  the  women  out  there  are 
not  pretty — How  are  the  men?  Any 
better  looking  than  yourself?  ... 

I  will  bring  my  letter  to  a  close. 
When  did  you  see  Billy  Wash?  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  last  week. 
You  must  write  soon.  My  love  to 
all.  Helen  Lillard. 

(Later  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Ripy). 

*  *  * 

2.  Mary  Lillard,  who  was  of  the 
fourth  generation,  died  May  29,  1895, 
age  43  years,  9  months,  16  days.  Mary 
Lillard  married  Alex  Miles.  4  heirs: 

a.  Fanny  Mae  Miles  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones.  No  heirs. 

b.  Lillard  Miles  married  Laura 
Hodges.  No  heirs. 

c.  Helen  Miles  married  Jesse  Gully. 

1  heir,  Robert  Lillard  Gully.  He  mar¬ 
ried  .  l  heir. 

d.  Agnes  Miles  married  Hubert 
Carter.  2  heirs,  William  Carter  and 
Jane  Lillard  Carter. 

*  *  * 

3.  Christopher  M.  Lillard,  Jr.,  who 

was  in  the  fourth  generation,  mar¬ 
ried  Sallie  Hawkins.  2  heirs,  James 
R.  Lillard  and  Mary  Frances  Lillard. 

a.  Mary  Frances  married  Mr.  G. 
R.  Bacon.  1  daughter. 

*  *  * 

4.  Fannie  Lillardi,  who  was  of  the 
fourth  generation,  married  to  James 
Thomas  Boswell  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fannie  Lillard  Boswell  died  May  6, 
1941.  Seven  heirs: 

a.  Nell  Duncan  Boswell  married 
Robert  Asher  Burton.  1  heir,  George 
Claypool  Burton  II.  They  are  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  generation  respec¬ 
tively. 

b.  Ina  Mae  Boswell  married  George 
Claypool  Burton.  No  heir. 


c.  Marjorie  Boswell  married  Charles 
Summer  Bell.  1  heir,  Robert  Lans- 
ford  Bell,  who  married  Merva  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fears. 

d.  Robert  Rhodes  Boswell  married 
Vivian  Snodgrass.  4  heirs:  William 
Rhodes  Boswell,  James  Thomas  Bos¬ 
well,  Marion  Lillard  Boswell,  and 
Nancy  Lynn  Boswell. 

e.  Marion  Thomas  Boswell  (wo¬ 
man)  married  Breene  Gale  Lough- 
ridge,  died  April  1,  1939.  2  heirs, 
Thomas  Gale  Loughridge  and  Mary 
Breene  Louridge. 

f.  James  Robinson  Boswell  married 
Theresa  Pawrelski.  Died  April  17, 
1926.  1  heir,  James  Robert  Boswell. 
Second  wife,  Lucienne  Conen.  2  heirs, 
Richard  Lillard  Boswell  and  William 
Conen  Boswell. 

g.  Lou  Lillard  Boswell  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Biggs  Tabler.  2  heirs,  James 
Boswell  Tabler  and  William  Biggs 

Tabler,  Jr.  (Sixth  generation). 

*  *  * 

5.  Dr.  Gus  Dedman  Lillard,  who  was 

of  the  fourth  generation,  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Ola  Bowles  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ky.  No  heirs.  There  were  4  step¬ 
daughters. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Lillard  was  a  Mason,  a 
graduate  of  Kentucky  Military  In¬ 
stitute  near  Farmdale  and  Medical 
Department  of  University  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  a  noted  physician, 
having  practiced  for  43  years.  He 
was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  died  about  1935  in  Lawrenceburg, 
where  he  lived  so  long. 

Life  sketch  of  Judge  C.  M.  Lillard 

Judge  C.  M.  Lillard  was  born  in 
Anderson  County,  Ky.,  October  22, 
1819;  died  in  June,  of  his  91st  year, 
of  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Anderson 
County,  Ky.,  and  was  a  prominent 
man.  He  passed  away  at  his  country 
home  near  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  about 
noon.  He  was  married  to  Frances  Ann 


McGuire,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
January  3,  1897.  Their  heirs  are  Mrs. 
James  P.  Ripy,  Mrs.  Alex  Miles,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Boswell,  Dr.  Gus  D.  Lillard 
and  Christopher  M.  Lillard,  Jr. 

♦  *  * 

Second  heir  of  Samuel  McGuire 
and  Mary  Ann  Buckley  is: 


Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane 
McGuire  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
later,  Richards,  Mo. 


(B)  Mary  Jane  McGuire,  who  was 
in  the  third  generation,  was  born 
March  31,  1828  in  Anderson  Co.,  Ky., 
Lawrenceburgh,  Ky.,  died  December 
11,  1910,  at  Richards,  Mo.  Mary  Jane 
McGuire  married  Willis  Hughes  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  September  19,  1844. 
Willis  Hughes  was  bom  October  18, 
1809,  died  July  10,  1890  at  Richards, 
Mo.,  and  laid  to  rest  there. 

Their  heirs  are  seven,  bom  near 
Lexington,  Mo.,  and  they  lived  in 
Lafayette  County  and  Ray  County, 
Mo.,  for  some  years.  Lived  near  Mor- 


to$,  Mo.,  for  some  time.  Heirs  are 
John  Samuel  Hughes,  Mary  Frances 
Hughes,  Roland  Hughes,  Robert  Wil¬ 
lis  Hughes,  Susan  Berry  Hughes,  Wil¬ 
liam  Lee  Hughes,  and  Edward  Price 
Hughes. 

1.  In  the  fourth  generation  we 
find  John  Samuel  Hughes,  born  Aug. 
22,  1847,  died  August  8,  1931.  Laid 
to  rest  in  White  Cemetery  at  Rich¬ 
ards,  Mo.  J.  Sam  Hughes  married 
Sadie  Beard,  January  18,  1872.  She 
was  bom  October  1,  1853,  Died  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1912.  No  heirs.  His  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Belle  Myres  of  Nevada, 


Mo.  Died  .  Third  wife,  Mrs. 

Mary  Wholey  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
Died  .  Fourth  wife,  Mrs.  Ella 


Price  Hughes  of  Schell  City,  Mo., 
living. 

2.  Mary  Frances  Hughes,  who  was 
of  fourth  generation,  was  bom  May 
27,  1851.  Died  Dec.  24,  1878.  After 
moving  to  Vernon  County,  Mo.,  from 
Ray  County,  Mo.,  Mary  Frances  mar¬ 
ried  (about  1872)  to  Samuel  Crowley. 
Two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
daughter  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Mary 
Frances  Crowley  — “Fannie” — died  in 
Vernon  County,  and  was  buried  near 
Vibbard  in  Ray  County,  Mo.  Also,  a 
baby  boy,  Lee,  died  soon  after  she 
did.  The  sons  are  Willis  or  Will 
Crowley,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
and  Eugene  or  “Gene”  Crowley. 

Mary  Frances  wrote  the  following 
letters  (which  were  found  in  a  garage 
in  1952,  and  are  treasured  letters 
in  a  beautiful  handwriting): 

(Letter  from  Fannie  Hughes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mary  Jane  McGuire) 

Abilene,  Kansas 

Mr.  Sam  McGuire. 

My  Dear  Uncle: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  you  open  this  letter 
and  found  out  that  I  have  broken 
my  promise  so  soon.  And  you  see 
I  have  taken  pity  on  you  and  have 
written  you.  I  thought  you  were  so 
lonely  out  there. 

I  would  gladden  you  with  some 
news.  I  received  a  letter  from  Helen 
Dillard  today  and  an  invitation  to 
her  wedding.  Yes,  she  is  going  to 
have  quite  a  little  wedding  the  middle 
of  August.  She  is  very  anxious  that 
you  should  come,  and  Ma  and  myself. 

Now  do  you  not  think  we  had  better 
go  ?  If  you  conclude  to  go,  come 
ahead  and  I  will  accompany  you 
there.  I  think  I  can  easily  get  the 
old  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  notion 
and  then  after  we’ve  taken  that  round 
I  will  give  you  an  invite  to  mine. 
Don’t  tell  anyone,  though. 

Pa  has  gone  to  Chicago  with  his 
cattle.  Will  not  be  home  for  a  week. 
Sam  is  at  home,  I  say  he  is  at  home. 


The  pretty  country  home  of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  McGuire 
located  at  Richards  in  Vernon  County,  Missouri. 


No,  I  am  mistaken,  he  has  gone  to 
the  theater.  Sam  Crowley  has  been 
up  and  staid  a  week.  He  said  he  has 
written  to  you  but  never  received  an 
answer.  Now  I  really  think  you 
should  write  to  the  poor  fellow  for 
my  sake.  Now  sit  down  and  write 
to  him,  don’t  fail. 

Miss  Young  is  married  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Carrollton.  I  do  not 
know  his  name.  Deb  and  Susan  have 
several  gentleman  visitors,  but  none 
in  earnest.  I  think  Deb  will  die  an 
old  maid  unless  something  terrible 
happens. 

They  are  very  anxious  t  j  see  you 
and  now  isn’t  that  enducement 
enough  to  bring  you  home? 

Yes,  you  must  be  certain  and  come 
by  21  July.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
grand  day  and  your  company  is  al¬ 
ready  engaged  for  the  day.  So  be 
sure  and  come.  If  you  don’t  I  shall 
never  forgive  you.  You  bring  Miss 
Forbes  also. 

I  shall  not  break  my  promise  any 
more,  so  you  may  depend  on  it, 
and  if  you  don’t  answer  this  I  will 
never  write  again.  Good  night,  Uncle 
Sam. 

From  your  niece, 

Fannie  Hughes. 


Willis  Hughes,  32,  and  family  lived 
in  Kansas  City  at  this  time: 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  7,  1869 

Mr.  Sam  McGuire. 

My  Dear  Uncle: 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  last 
wrote  to  you,  and  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer'.  I  have  looked  for 
an  answer  daily,  almost  hourly.  But 
alas,  none  came.  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  had  forgotten 
us.  But  I  shall  cherish  the  hope  that 
you  have  not. 

I  write  you  a  letter  about  every 
Sunday.  Have  it  all  ready  to  send 
Monday,  and  everything  gets  in  such 
a  hustle  and  confusion  that  I  forget 
all  about  it  until  it  is  too  late. 

Pa  (that’s  her  father,  Willis 
Hughes)  and  Sam  (brother)  are  away 
at  present  and  will  be  until  he  gets 
shut  of  those  everlasting  cattle. 

They  are  talking  of  going  to  Texas 
twice  next  summer.  I  suppose  he  has 
written  to  you  about  it,  as  he  wants 
you  to  go  also.  I  must  lay  my  pen 
down  and  go  walking.  They  are 
calling  mS. 

Now  I  have  returned  at  last 
after  walking  out  to  the  “State 
Line  House,”  and  goodness  knows 
where  else.  Mr.  Gassting,  Mrs.  Gass¬ 
ting,  Mrs.  Hammer,  and  Mr.  Dooley. 
We  had  a  most  splendid  time. 

Quite  a  change  has  taken  place 


since  this  morning.  Pa  has  gotten 
back  and  is  going  down  South  to 
buy  a  place,  and  we  will  move  next 
fall.  Sam  is  nearly  beside  himself 
to  go. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I 
at  last  have  paid  my  long  contem¬ 
plated  visit  to  Richmond.  Was  there 
six  weeks  and  saw  everybody  I  knew. 
Never  had  a  nicer  time  in  my  life. 

Billy  Wilson  was  down  to  the  Fair, 
was  inquiring  about  you  in  particular. 
I  found  him  very  pleasant  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Much  more  so  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  He  was  coming  up  after 
Christmas,  but  never  came.  Manda 
and  Woodie  Lonberg  are  going  to 
marry  very  soon. 

And  what  would  you  think  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 
marry?  Don’t  faint  and  fall  over 
and  kill  yourself  so  you  can’t  come  to 
the  wedding.  It  will  be  a  most 
splendid  affair. 

I  think  Bettie  will  marry  very  soon 
now.  We  have  heard  several  times 

that  it’s  a  Mr.  Bayless  in  R - . 

He  is  very  wealthy,  I  suppose  that  is 
enough.  But  he  is  most  awful  ugly. 
I  don’t  think  Bettie  will  have  him. 
You  must  hurry  home  and  attend  all 
these  grand  weddings. 

Fannie  Hughes. 


Kansas  City,  1869. 

Mr.  Sam  McGuire. 

My  Dear  Uncle: 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  and  neglected 
answering  it  on  account  of  just  hav¬ 
ing  so  much  company  I  could  not 
possibly  answer  it  sooner. 

I  know  you  think  this  a  poor 
excuse,  now  I  shall  not  go  farther. 
Bettie  is  here;  tame  up  few  days  ago 
and  will  remain  up  three  or  four 
weeks.  We  were  surprised  when  she 
came  as  she  had  written  she  was  not 
coming.  Her  Ma  has  been  sick — has 
gotten  well,  she  thinks  only  tempor¬ 
arily.  I  am  in  hopes  she  will  not 
have  such  a  long  seige  as  before. 

Sam  Crowley  was  coming  up  with 
Bet,  but  she  slipped  off  from  him. 
He  had  set  half  dozen  times  to  come 
up  with  her,  got  disappointed  every 
time.  I  was  so  mad  I  could  beat  Bet. 
He  is  coming  up  this  week  or  next. 

I  do  wish  you  were  here.  We  wish 
for  you  every  day.  Brother  Sam  is 
coming  home  in  a  few  days.  Pa  does 
not  stay  at  home  any  at  all.  He  is 
not  going  to  Texas.  Has  given  that 
out.  We  are  going  down  South  next 
fall.  We  are  all  very  anxious  to  go. 

I  must  tell  you  I  have  taken  a 
piece  of  music.  He  says  by  fall  I 
will  be  able  to  go  on  alone  with  my 
music.  I  am  going  to  Columbia  to 


school  next  session  if  Pa  makes  any 
money  on  his  cattle  He  says  it 
costs  so  much  and  he  can’t  afford  it. 
But  I  think  I  can  get  him  out  of  that 
notion,  as  you  say  it  is  very  essential 
that  any  one  should  have  an  educa¬ 
tion,  perticular  matrimonial  affairs. 

Well  may  be  you  think  I’ve  written 
enough  foolishness.  So  I  will  close 
with  a  good  bye.  Your  niece, 

Fannie  Hughes. 

Write  us  often  as  we  are  so  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 

(Note:  Willis  Hughes’s  daughter, 
Fanny  Hughes,  was  later  Mrs.  Sam 
Crowley,  parents  of  Gene  and  Will 
Crowley). 

*  * 

May  12  th 

Dear  Uncle: 

Your  letter  to  Pa  was  handed  to  me 
yesterday  morning  in  Cousin  Jesse 
Price’s  store,  and  I  assure  you  it 
was  most  welcomely  received  by  us 
all.  I  wrote  to  you  some  three 
weeks  ago  but  have  never  received 
an  answer. 

Bettie  is  here  now,  has  been  up 
about  three  weeks,  will  remain  up 
some  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 
We  wish  for  you  about  fifty  times  a 
day.  I  know  when  you  hear  this  you 
will  be  right  in  for  coming  home. 

Cousin  Nealy  stays  here  mostly  all 
the  time,  us  three  have  a  gay  time, 
you  may  imagine.  We  went  down 
street  four  days  ago.  Got  to  laugh¬ 
ing,  of  course,  when  in  the  Post 
Office  inquired  for  letters,  and  Cousin 
Neal  marched  up  and  made  up  one 
of  the  most  ridiculous  names  I  ever 
heard  of  and  asked  for  them.  Was 
about  40  persons  in  the  office.  It 
seemed  to  tickle  them  considerably. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Nancy 
altogether  now. 

We  come  home  and  did  nothing 
but  roll  all  over  the  floor  and  bawl 
the  whole  evening.  I  could  relate 
several  other  incidents  some  what 
similar  to  that,  but  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  at  present.  I  told  Neal 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  Said 
if  I  did  she  would  beat  me  half 
to  death. 

But  her  threats  don’t  amount  to 
much.  She  sends  some  word  to  you 
every  time  I  write.  But  I  forget  all 
about  it  when  I  write.  I  know  you 
are  mad  enough  to  kill  me.  Says 
she  is  nearly  beside  herself  to  see 
you.  Why  in  the  world  don’t  you 
write  to  her  or  come  to  see  her  one 
of  the  two. 

Pa  and  Sam  are  coming  home  in 
two  or  three  days.  Sam  hasn’t  been 
home  but  one  day  and  night  since 
oh,  last  October.  We  are  all  anxious 
to  see  him.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get 


Stone  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hughes  Crowiey,  wife  of  Sam  Crowley  and 


mother  of  Gene  and  Will  Crowley,  located  in  private  cemetery  near 
Vibbard  in  Ray  County,  Missouri. 


this  scribble  start  right  straight 
home,  Bettie  and  all  of  us  want  to 
see  you  very  much. 

Write  soon  to  your  niece.  Fannie 
Hughes. 

I  will  bid  you  good  night  for  only 
a  short  time.  I  hope  you  must  come 
right  home.  We  want  to  see  you 

so  much.  Fannie. 

*  *  * 

March  13th,  1872 
Vibbard,  Mo. 

Mr.  S.  O.  McGuire 
Millville,  Mo. 

My  Dear  Uncle.  I  know  you  will 
be  surprised  when  you  open  this 
letter  and  find  who  it  is  really  from. 
But  you  need  not  be  for  I  have 
been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  and 
Fannie  for  a  long  time,  although  you 
should  have  written  first. 

I  have  been  thinking  very  strongly 
all  winter  of  coming  down  to  see  you. 
But  my  little  boy  is  sick  with  the 
diphtheria.  He  came  very  near  dying 
but  is  a  great  deal  better  now.  I  am 
just  getting  over  it  now.  Lyde  is 
just  taking  it,  and  Sam  has  been 
quite  sick  for  two  or  three  days  in 
bed,  but  is  some  better  this  morning. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Pa  and 
Sue  yesterday  and  Pa  sprained  his 
ankle  two  weeks  ago  and  still  does 
not  walk  yet.  He  was  coming  up 
here  but  met  with  such  an  accident 
had  to  postpone  his  visit  for  a  while. 

Uncle  Sam,  I  intend  going  home 
in  May.  Would  you  like  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Vernon  with  me,  you  and 
Fannie,  I  asure  you  they  would  all 
be  glad  to  see  you.  You  must  not 
think  they  would  not  for  I  know 
they  would. 

We  are  going  to  stay  here  till  fall 
next  and  then  we  will  go  to  keeping 
house,  and  then  I  will  be  gald  for 
I  do  love  to  keep  house.  Uncle  Sam, 
I  did  have  the  prettiest  little  man 
you  ever  saw  before  he  got  sick. 
But  now  he  has  fallen  off  so  much 
we  can  scarcely  recognize  him  as  the 
same  baby  of  old.  He  is  still  mighty 
pretty,  so  Sam  a.nd  I  think.  He  is  so 
smart  and  plays  just  when  he  is 
well. 

Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Joe  came  up 
last  night  and  staid  all  night  and  left 
this  morning.  They  said  they  thought 
you  had  moved  into  your  new  house. 
If  you  have,  I  am  coming  down  to 
see  you  all.  Why  can’t  you  and 
Fannie  come  up  and  see  us?  We 
want  to  see  you  so  bad.  I  was 
telling  Sam  I’d  rather  see  you  than 
anybody.  Seeing  you  would  seem 
so  much  like  being  home.  You  have¬ 
n’t  forgotten  the  nice  times  we  used 
to  have  in  Vernon,  have  you? 


Going  to  see  Emma  and  everybody. 
My  best  love  to  Aunt  Fannie  and 
accept  a  portion  for  yourself.  Both 
of  you  write  very  soon.  Good  bye 
from  your  niece.  Fannie  Crowley. 

(Note:  She  was  Frances  Hughes 
Crowley,  daughter  of  Willis  Hughes 

and  Mary  Jane  McGuire). 

*  *  * 

Crowley  Cemetery  Near 
Vibbard,  Missouri 

I  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Crowley 
and  also  Mrs.  Will  Crowley  in 
Richards  in  1949  and  a  pleasant  visit 
it  was  for  two  days. 

Gene  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  his 
mother’s  grave  was  kept.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  know,  but  would  drive  up 
there  and  see  about  it.  So  I  asked 
Virginia  McGuire  to  go  with  me,  so 
we  took  some  lovely  roses  and  other 
flowers  and  vases  to  put  them  in 
and  we  had  no  trouble  finding  the 
cemetery  and  walked  up  a  hill  and 
on  top  of  the  hill  was  the  cemetery 
with  a  lot  of  graves  a.nd  nice  tomb¬ 
stones,  and  there  was  a  tall,  plain 
tombstone  to  his  mother’s  grave, 
Mary  Frances  Crowley,  former  Mary 
Frances  Hughes,  daughter  of  Willis 
Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  McGuire  then, 
a  year  old  son  of  Fannie  Crowley, 
Lee  Crowley,  and  a  nice  tombstone 
to  him. 

We  placed  the  flowers  on  the  grave 
and  took  pictures  of  them,  also  of 
James  Crowley  and  Eliza,  called  Lyda 
Hughes  Crowley,  mother  of  Homer 
Crowley  of  Excelsior  Springs,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  pictures  were  very  pretty 
and  the  beautiful  trees  all  around  the 
cemetery  seemed  so  peaceful  and  rest¬ 
ful.  Will  and  Gene  Crowley’s  father, 
Sam  Crowley,  was  a  half  brother  to 


James  Crowley.  I  was  glad  to  find 
the  location  and  take  the  pictures  to 
send  them. — Bruna  McGuire,  Hardin, 
Mo. 

(Note:  The  Crowley  home  was 
just  south  of  this  cemetery  and  was 
a  typical  “southern  home”  with  fire¬ 
places  and  large  rooms  upstairs  and 
down.  Sam  Crowley  and  wife,  Fanny 
Hughes  Crowley,  lived  there  for 
awhile  with  James  Crowley  and  wife, 
Lyda  Hughes  Crowley). 

*  *  * 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Crowley 
and  their  own  gas  well,  Richards, 
Mo.  His  mother,  Fanny  Hughes 
Crowley,  wrote  the  three  letters 
to  her  uncle,  Samuel  O.  McGuire, 
in  1869-1872. 

*  *  * 

A.  Willis  or  Will  Crowley,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  fifth  generation,  was 
born  April  9,  1874.  Will  married 
Grace  Wyand  of  Richards,  Mo.,  Dec. 
24,  1899.  She  was  born  Dec.  25, 
1881.  Their  one  heir  is  Rex  Wyand 


Crowley,  and  he  married  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Newland  Nov.  26,  1929.  Their 
Martha  Jane  was  5  years  old  in  1941. 

Rex  Crowley  and  wife  live  in  Pitts¬ 
burg-,  Kansas,  where  he  has  a  position 
in  a  bank.  He  is  a  jolly  fellow  and 
popular,  also  a  real  business  man. 

B.  Eugene  or  Gene  Crowley,  who 
was  in  the  fifth  generation,  was  born 
Feb.  21,  1876.  Gene  married  Abbie 
Wilder,  Dec.  24,  1S99,  at  Richards, 
Mo.  One  heir  is  Thelma  Roberta 
Crowley,  born  Jan.  16,  1905.  Thelma 
Roberta  Crowley  married  Prof.  Boyd 
Gorden  Heatroole  of  Harrodsburg, 
Va.,  on  July  11,  1925.  Married  at 
Richards,  Mo.  One  heir,  Eugene 
*  *  * 


Rex  Crowley  and  daughter, 
Martha  Jane,  of  Pittsburg,  Kan¬ 
sas.  His  parents  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  Crowley  of  Richards, 
Mo. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING 
December  24,  1899  —  December 
24,  1949.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Crowley.  His  mohter  was  Fanny 
Hughes,  his  father,  Samuel  Crow¬ 
ley. 


Wilder  Heatroole,  was  in  the  seventh 
generation,  was  born  Sept.  19,  1927, 
at  Harrodsburg,  Va.  He  had  both  his 
parents  for  teachers  in  school.  Prof. 
Heatroole  was  born  June  6,  1902, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

3.  Roland  Hughes,  of  the  fourth 
generation,  was  born  January  15, 
1854,  near  Lexington,  Mo.  Married 
Lula  Price  Wall,  Nov.  14,  1883.  Lula 
Price  Wall,  born  Nov.  27,  1861.  Mrs. 
Lula  Hughes  and  daughter,  Stella, 
are  living  i.n  Richards,  Mo.  Two 
heirs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Hughes 
are  Stella  and  Ethyl  Lee  Hughes. 

2.  Stella  Hughes  of  Richards,  Mo., 
in  Vernon  County  was  born  Sept.  27, 
1884.  She  was  of  the  fifth  generation 
and  married  Charlie  Field  Feb.  28, 
*  *  * 


Mrs.  Thelma  (Crowley)  Heatrole, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Crowley, 
lived  near  Richards,  Mo. 


Prof.  Boyd  Gorden  Heatrole  and 
his  dog  “Shy”  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  the  husband  of  Thelma 
Crowley.  He  is  the  father  of 
Dr.  Eugene  W.  Pleatrole. 


Dr.  Eugene  Wilder  Heatrole, 

of  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Thelma 

Crowley  and  Prof.  Boyd  G. 

Heatrole.  (Taken  in  1950). 

*  *  * 

1905.  Charlie  was  born  July  2,  1882. 
Heirs  are  two  sons,  Conard  and 
Roland  Field. 

Conard  Field,  born  into  the  sixth 
generation  o,n  January  26,  1909, 

married  Ellen  Schalk  of  Litchfield, 
Ill.,  on  August  20,  1932.  No  heirs. 
Conard  and  Roland  Field  are  fine 
young  men. 

Roland  Field,  born  May  21,  1910, 
and  he  and  Conard  both  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  Missouri  University  at 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Roland  Field  married  Violet  “Sun¬ 
ny”  Clarkson  of  Goff,  Kansas,  August 
14,  1937.  One  heir,  a  daughter,  Lynda 
Lee  Field,  born  Sept.  14,  1939.  Mrs. 
Roland  Field  called  “Sunny”  her 
radio  name  where  she  worked  be¬ 
cause  of  her  sunny  disposition  and 
smiles.  So  she  was  given  the  name 
of  “Sunny.’ 

B.  Ethyl  Lee  Hughes  of  the  fifth 
generation  was  born  January  7, 
1891,  married  Rowland  Price  June  7, 
1911.  Rowland  Price  died  March  12, 
1942.  Two  sons  were  born  to  this 
union  in  Guthrie,  Okla.  Robert  Wil¬ 
liam  Price,  June  5,  1918,  and  Ted 
Walton  Price,  July  13,  1926. 

a.  Robert  William  Price,  of  the 
sixth  generation,  was  married  to 
Betty  Lou  Boedecker,  three  heirs  are 
(a)  Robert  William  Price,  Jr.,  born 
Jan.  7,  1943;  (b)  Patricia  Price,  born 
Oct.  11,  1946;  (c)  Judith  Ann  Price, 
born  Nov.  3,  1950. 

b.  Ted  Walton  Price,  who  also  was 
of  the  sixth  generation,  married  to 
Carol  Blair.  One  heir,  Ted  Walton 
Price,  Jr.,  born  August  5,  1948.  Mrs. 


Rowland  Price,  nee  Ethyl  Hughes, 
lives  at  1306  11th  St.,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana  (in  1952). 

4.  Robert  Willis  Hughes,  who  was 
of  the  fourth  generation,  was  born 
October  15,  1856,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Robert  or  Bob  Hughes  married  Caro¬ 
line  Virginia  Lewis  on  January  11, 
1881.  She  was  born  1854,  died  Aug., 
1929,  in  Montana,  where  they  lived. 
Three  heirs,  Leslie  Hughes,  Robert 
Roy  Hughes,  Warren  Lewis  Hughes, 
all  in  the  fifth  generation. 

a.  Leslie  Hughes  died  at  12  years 
of  age  in  Montana. 

b.  Robert  Roy  Hughes  born  Dec.  8, 
1888,  at  Richards,  Mo.  He  married 


Mark  Hughes  Pressman,  Kent 
Hughes  Pressman,  and  Baby 
Scott  Hughes  Pressman,  three 
boys  of  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Pressman 
and  Mr.  Pressman  of  Eugene, 
Oregon.  (1950). 


Robert  Roy  Hughes,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Hughes  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  his  daughter,  Hope 
Marylyn  (Hughes)  Pressman. 
(Taken  in  1942). 


Willis  Boldt  Hughes,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Roy  Hughes 
of  Eugene,  Oregon.  Taken  in 
1950  at  University  of  Minnesota. 


Helen  B.  Boldt  in  Montana  on  Jan.  1, 
1915.  Two  heirs  are  Willis  Boldt 
and  Hope  Marilyn  Hughes.  Willis 
Boldt  Hughes,  born  Oct.  29,  1915. 
Hope  Marilyn  Hughes,  born  Aug.  3, 
1920,  both  were  in  the  sixth  gener¬ 
ation.  Willis  and  Hope  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  their  grandfather, 
Bob  Hughes,  who  has  lived  in  Mon¬ 
tana  for  over  40  years.  Has  been 
back  to  Richards,  Mo.,  his  old  home 
town  only  once  since  he  left,  and 
that  was  in  1904,  during  the  St. 
Louis  Worlds  Fair. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Terrell,  Decatur,  Tex., 
nee  Mary  F.  Lillard,  daughter  of 
Susan  Berry  Hughes  Lillard. 


Hope  Marilyn  Hughes  married  E.  G. 
Pressman  of  Glendive,  Montana,  on 
May  10,  1944.  In  early  1953  they 
were  residing  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  and 
had  three  sons,  Mark  Hughes  Press¬ 
man,  8;  Kent  Hughes  Pressman,  6; 
and  Scott  Hughes  Pressman,  3. 

c.  Warren  Lewis  Hughes,  third 
son  of  Robert  Willis  Hughes  and 
Caroline  Virginia  Lewis,  was  born 
March  19,  1890.  Warren  Lewis 

Hughes  married  Mrs.  Lucy  Brannan 
in  January,  1922.  No  heirs. 

5.  Susan  Berry  Hughes,  heir  of 
Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  Mc¬ 
Guire,,  was  obrn  on  December  6, 
1859,  first  married  James  Lillard 
on  Feb.  19,  1879.  The  five  heirs,  all 
in  the  fifth  generation,  are:  (1) 
Mary  Florence  or  “Mammie”  Lillard, 

(2)  Lenora  “Nora”  or  Dode  Lillard 

(3)  Frank  and  (4)  Ephren  Lillard 
both  died  very  young  and  (5)  Willis 
Lillard;  three  living  1952. 

(a)  Mary  Florence,  who  also  was 
known  as  “Mammie”  and  as  Mae 
Lillard,  born  Feb.  17,  1880,  in  Vernon 
County,  at  Richards,  Mo.  Married 
in  Sherman,  Texas,  on  May  27,  1901, 
to  William  Eugene  Terrell  of  Decatur, 
Texas.  Two  sons  were  born  to  this 
union,  as  follows:  (1)  Steve  Eugene 
Terrell,  born  in  Denton,  Texas,  May 
19,  1902.  He  married  Mildred  Wilson 
in  Houston,  Texas,  October  26,  1929. 
Have  an  adopted  daughter,  Heather 
Ann  Terrell,  born  January  8,  1945,  in 
Houston,  Texas.  (2)  Tom  Lillard 
Terrell,  born  in  Denton,  Texas,  o,n 
Feb.  10,  1904,  married  Madge  Scott 
in  Decatur,  Texas,  on  Nov.  15,  1929. 
One  son,  Tommy  Terrell,  Jr.,  born 
in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  July  6,  1937 
(seventh  generation). 

(b)  Willis  Warren  “Wish”  Lillard, 
born  Nov.  13,  1883,  Decatur,  Texas, 
now  lives  in  Haines,  Oregon.  First 
marriage  to  Edra  Bond  of  Baker 
City,  Oregon,  on  January  14,  1906. 
Three  heirs  are  Mrs.  Sue  Mary  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jack,  and  Willis  Lillard,  Jr. 
They  are  of  the  sixth  generation. 
Jack  Lillard  married  Ella  Turman 
May,  1926.  Willis  Lillard,  Sr.,  second 
marriage  to  Ruth  Jenkins,  five  heirs, 
all  married:  (1)  Mrs.  Lillian  Lillard 
Wheeler,  (2)  Forrest  Lillard,  (3) 
Robert  Lillard,  (4)  Mrs.  Betty  Jane 
Lillard  Ferguson,  (5)  Donald  Lillard. 

(c)  Lenora  “Nora”  “Dode”  Lillard, 
born  July  2,  1886.  Nora  Lillard,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Logan,  March  15,  1908. 
Three  heirs,  John  R.  Logan,  Mary 
Sue  Logan,  William  Lillard  Logan. 

(1)  John  Robert  Logan,  Jr.,  born 
May  24,  1909,  married  Cleo  Segrest, 
May  3,  1930.  Heirs  are  (1)  John 
Robert  Logan  III,  (2)  Philip  Sidney 
Logan,  and  (3)  David  Anthony  Logan. 


(Seventh  generation). 

(20  Mary  Sue  Logan,  born  August 
7,  1913,  married  Samuel  Marlin  Mas- 
Lnbrook.  Two  heirs  (1)  Samuel 
Marlin  Mastenbrook,  Jr.  (2)  John 
Logan  Mastenbrook. 

(3).  William  Lillard  Logan,  born 
October  12,  1928,  died  7  years  of  age, 
May  3,  1935. 

(d)  and  (e)  Frank  and  Ephram 
Lillard  both  died  quite  young  at 
Richards,  Mo.,  Vernon  County.  These 
were  all  of  the  Susan  Berry  Hughes 
and  James  F.  Lillard  heirs. 

(5)  Second  marriage  of  Susan 
Berry  Hughes  was  to  Warren  Lillard, 
an  own  cousin  of  her  first  husband, 
James  Franklin  Lillard.  No  heirs. 

(6)  William  Lee  Hughes,  son  of 
Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  Mc¬ 
Guire,  born  May  16,  1861,  Lexington, 
Mo.,  was  married  to  Martha  Linton 
Whaley,  October  26,  1887,  at  Fulton, 
Mo.  Martha  Linton  Whaley,  born 
Dec.  29,  1868,  at  Fulton,  Mo.  To  this 
union,  four  children  (fifth  genera¬ 
tion)  : 

(a)  Russell  Lee  Hughes,  born  July 
14,  1889,  at  Richards,  Mo.  Married 
Oct.  6,  1912,  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  to  Ruth 
Bratton,  born  Aprd  21,  1890.  Two 
heirs,  Martha  Lee  (adopted),  born 
March  20,  1919,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Robert  William  Hughes,  born 
March  12,  1920,  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  their 
own  son  (sixth  generation). 

(b)  Charles  Willis  Hughes,  born 
July  15,  1891,  at  Richards,  Mo.  Mar¬ 
ried  June  16,  1920,  at  Columbia,  La  , 
to  Margueretie  Traylor.  She  was 
born  June  13,  1895.  No  heirs. 

(c)  Forest  R.-  Hughes,  who  taught 
at  Yale  University,  was  born  July  21, 
1893,  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  married  May  1, 
1920,  at  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  to 
Mary  Edith  Root,  born  Jan.  26,  1899, 
in  Oklahoma.  One  heir,  Lem  Willis 
Hughes,  born  Feb.  3,  1921,  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.  Killed  in  battle,  1944. 

(d)  Lula  Mae  Hughes,  born  March 
19,  1896,  at  Richards,  Mo.  Married 
June  24,  1917,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  to 
Knowles  Clark  Sullivan.  He  was 
born  Feb.  17,  1893,  at  Clever,  Mo.,  in 
Christian  County.  One  heir,  Linton 
Aileen  Sullivan,  born  Dec.  25,  1924, 
at  Columbia,  Mo.  (Sixth  generation). 

In  August,  1945,  Lynton  Aileen 
Sullivan  married  Norman  E.  Dilley. 
One  heir,  Lawrence  Clark  (Larry) 
Dilley,  3  years  old,  1952. 

Mrs.  Lula  Mae  H.  Sullivan  was  the 
1935  Association  Grand  Conductress 
of  the  Eastern  Star  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  very  highly  spoken  of,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  so  were  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Hughes, 
who  moved  there  to  educate  their 


Norman  E.  Dilley  and  his  little 
son,  Larry,  3,  of  Athens,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dilley  teaches  in  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  the  husband  of 
Lynton  A.  Sullivan. 


Mrs.  Norman  E.  Dilley  and  Larry, 
3  years  old.  Nee  Lynton  Aileen 
Sullivan. 


children.  Mrs.  Mattie  Hughes  was  a 
lovely  lady,  so  good  and  kind. 

(7)  Edward  Price  Hughes,  born 
Feb.  28,  1863,  Lexington,  Mo.  Single. 
Never  married.  He  lived  on  the  home 
place  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Hughes,  since  they  passed 
away.  The  place  is  one  mile  from 
Richards,  Mo.,  8  miles  from  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas. 

(Note:  This  Mary  Jane  McGuire 
and  Willis  Hughes  Family  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Crowley  1931- 
32.  Richards,  Mo.) 

Death  of  Edward  Price  Hughes 
occurred  May  9,  1941,  in  a  hospital 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Sullivan  of 
St.  Louis.  She  was  Lula  Hughes, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Hughes. 


78  years.  He  was  a  most  pleasant 
bachelor,  and  was  loved  by  all  the 
relatives  and  friends.  He  had  a 
wonderful  personality  and  was  fine 
company. 

Ed  and  his  brothers,  Sam  and 
Roland,  and  Roland’s  daughter,  Ethel 
Hughes,  have  visited  relatives  and  a 
few  times  in  Hardin  and  Richmond, 
Mo.  When  Ed  came  to  see  his  uncle 
Sam  McGuire  and  Aunt  Fannie,  he 
often  would  sit  down  in  the  kitchen 
and  talk  to  Mother  and  me.  He  was 
just  like  home  folks  and  enjoyed 
going  out  to  see  Jim  and  Claude 
McGuire  and  their  families.  They 
visited  the  Hughes  families  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  Ethel  said  she  had  a  fine 
time  up  there.  She  was  a  jolly  girl, 
and  always  enjoyed  herself.  Roland, 


Edward  Price  Hughes,  son  of 
Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane 
McGuire,  Richards,  Mo. 


Nice  brick  home  and  store  building  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Allen 
McGuire,  Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky. 


her  father,  was  a  fine  man  as  well  as 
were  all  the  Willis  Hughes  heirs. 
I’ve  often  thought  of  Mary  Florence 
or  “Mamie”  and  Nora  Lillard.  They 
were  fine. 

Mary  Florence,  who  also  was 
known  as  Mae,  lives  in  Houston, 
Texas.  We  always  called  her  “Ma¬ 
mie”  Lillard.  She  is  Mrs.  Terrell  now. 


SECOND  MARRIAGE  OF 
SAMUEL  McGUIRE 

Second  marriage  of  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Guire  was  to  Elizabeth  or  “Eliza” 
Berry,  a  daughter  of  Allen  W.  Berry, 
was  on  October  26,  1837,  at  Versailles, 
Ky.  She  was  born  Oct.  8,  1804.  Died 
May  17,  1874.  Two  heirs: 

(A)  James  Allen  McGuire,  who  was 
of  the  third  generation,  was  born 
1841,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  Died  1901, 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Guire  married  Clementina  L.  Wheat 
of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  a  very  intelligent 
lady.  They  lived  in  Lawrenceburg, 
Ky.,  and  he  had  a  grocery  store,  and 
lived  next  door  in  his  nice  brick 
home.  Aunt  Clem  McGuire  was  born 
1841,  died  Jan.  27,  1900.  Funeral 
at  family  residence  on  Main  St., 
Sunday  afternoon,  2  o’clock.  Buried 
in  Lawrenceburg  Cemetery.  No 
heirs. 

When  James  Allen  McGuire  was  in 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  one  leg  shot 
off  just  below  the  knee,  at  the  first 
day’s  fight  at  Fort  Donaldson. 

*  *  * 


Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Allen 
McGuire  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 


War  Department,  The  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office,  Sept.  15,  1939: 

James  A.  McGuire  enlisted  July  28, 
1862,  for  a  period  of  3  years  at  Camp 
Boone,  Tennessee,  was  assigned  as 
a  private  to  Company  1,  2d  Kentucky 
Mounted  Infantry,  Confederate  States 
Army,  and  on  a  company  muster  roll 
of  this  organization  for  January  and 
February,  1863,  last  found  on  file; 
he  is  reported  as  a  deserter  since 
Feb.  4,  1863,  being  absent  from  the 
company  since  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners.  On  a  company  muster  roll 
dated  January  12,  1863,  he  is  shown 
absent;  disabled  and  on  parole  in  the 
enemies  lines. 

*  *  * 

War  Dept.,  Adjutant  General’s  Of¬ 
fice,  July  6,  1933: 

The  records  show  that  Jas.  A.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Captain  Gustaves  Desman’s 
company,  subsequently  Company  I, 
2nd  Regiment,  Kentucky  Mounted 
Infantry,  Confederate  States  Army, 
was  enrolled  July  28,  1861,  at  Camp 
Boone,  by  Captain  Gustaves  Dedman, 
his  age  20  years.  He  appears  to  have 
traveled  228  miles  from  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  Kentucky,  to  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous. 

Regimental  Return  for  month  of 
December,  1862,  shows  him  a  pris¬ 
oner.  Company  Muster  Roll  for  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  1863,  shows  him 
a  deserter  since  February  4,  1863, 
being  absent  from  the  command 
since  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  His 
name  is  not  borne  on  subsequent  rolls 
of  Company  I,  which  cover  the  period 
in  part  from  March  1,  1863,  to 
August  31,  1864. 

James  T.  McKinley. 

Major  General, 

The  Adjutant  General 


Monument  to  the  Confederate 
Soldiers  Who  Went  From 
Anderson  County,  Ky. 

A  handsome  monument  was  erected 
in  the  Court  House  Yard  in  Law¬ 
renceburg,  Ky.  Jas.  A.  McGuire  was 
given  the  honor,  as  he  untiringly  lab¬ 
ored  to  raise  the  money  for  its  erec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  a 
Confederate  Pickett  at  “Parade  rest,” 
and  it  stands  7  feet  in  height.  In 
all,  there  are  270  names  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  representing  Co.  G,  6th  Ken¬ 
tucky  Infantry,  of  which  Capt.  Gran 
Utterback  was  Captain. 

Company  I.  2nd  Ky.  Infantry,  Jas. 
A.  Dedman,  Captain,  succeeded  by 
W.  E.  Bell. 

Co.  H,  5th  Ky.  Cavalry,  E.  S.  Daw¬ 
son,  Capt. 

Co.  F,  5th  Ky.  Cavalry,  Jas.  P. 
Morton,  Capt. 

Of  these  Captains,  Dedman,  Utter- 
back,  and  Morton  were  killed.  Capt. 
W.  E.  Bell  was  seriously  injured,  but 
Capt.  Dawson  returned  uninjured. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Guire  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
“Orphan  Brigade,”  Co.  I.,  2nd  Ken¬ 
tucky  Infantry,  and  was  a  gallant 
soldier.  This  name  was  given  the 
company,  because  it  did  so  much 
fighting  outside  the  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Jas.  A.  McGuire  was  a  whiskey- 
gager  during  President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  administration.  He  was  as¬ 
sessor  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  1871-78. 
He  was  also  County  Clerk  at  one 
time. 

*  *  * 

Second  son  of  Samuel  McGuire  and 
Elizabeth  or  "Eliza”  Berry  was: 


(B)  Samuel  Oscar  McGuire,  born 
Jan.  22,  1843,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky., 
died  Jan.  25,  1910,  Hardin,  Missouri. 
Buried  in  Lavelock  Cemetery  in  Ray 
County,  Missouri.  Age,  67  years,  3 
days. 

When  Samuel  O.  McGuire  (who  was 
of  the  third  generation)  was  age 
27,  he  married  Frances  Wall,  age  28, 
Dec.  22,  1870,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
Wall,  near  Morton,  Mo.,  by  Rev.  Dan¬ 
iel  Penny,  Methodist  minister. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  and 
very  cold.  They  left  for  Richards, 
in  Vernon  County,  Missouri,  and 
lived  on  his  brother-in-law,  Willis 
Hughes’  farm  and  worked  and  fed 
cattle  for  him. 

In  the  spring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Guire  came  to  Ray  County  to  keep 


Samuel  Oscar  McGuire  of  Law¬ 
renceburg,  Ky.,  and  Hardin,  Mo. 
He  was  the  father  of  Jas.  B., 
Claude  O.,  and  Miss  Bruna  Mc¬ 
Guire  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


house  for  Dr.  Berry  Hughes  near 
Hardin.  A  sketch  of  their  life  and 
stay  there  will  be  given  on  another 
page. 

The  heirs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
O.  McGuire  are  four,  namely,  James 
Berry  McGuire  was  born  April  2, 
1873,  near  Wakenda  Church. 

Claude  Oran  McGuire  was  born 
October  15,  1874,  near  Wakenda 

Church;  died  December  29,  1951,  at 
Hardin,  Mo.,  age  77  years. 

Garnett  McGuire,  born  January  15, 
1878;  died  in  infancy. 

Bruna  Luella  McGuire,  born  De¬ 
cember  16,  1882,  at  the  Bern  u  t 

Stratton  farm  home,  now  named 
“Woodland  Echo.” 

*  *  * 


1.  James  Berry  McGuire  received 
his  education  at  the  Shackelford 
School  in  the  country,  also  attended 


Mrs.  Samuel  McGuire,  Hardin, 
Mo. 


“WOODLAND  ECHO,”  country  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O. 
McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo.  Built  in  1884. 


Woodson  Institute  in  Richmond,  Mo. 
He  married  Catherine  Harrison  on 
evening  of  September  7,  1898.  They 
had  a  very  brilliant  wedding  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Harrison  near  Hardin,  Mo., 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  B.  Anderson  of  the 
Methodist  Church  officiating.  The 
attendants  were  Mr.  Claude  O.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  brother  of  the  groom,  and 
Miss  Besse  Lee  Harrison,  sister  of 
the  bride  and  Miss  Emily  Bates  and 
Mr.  R.  N.  Harrison,  brother  of  the 
bride. 

The  wedding  march  was  played  by 
Miss  Sallie  Carter. 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  bro¬ 
caded  white  satin  dress,  with  long 
train,  and  long  white  net  veil  held 
in  place  with  orange  blossoms. 

The  groom  was  attired  in  conven¬ 
tional  black. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  con¬ 
gratulations  were  in  order.  Then  a 
lovely  wedding  supper  was  served. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  guests 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  McGuire 
went  to  housekeeping  on  their  farm 
near  Hardin,  Mo.,  near  her  parents. 
They  now  have  five  heirs:  Lula 
Gladys  McGuire,  Samuel  Hubert  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Mary  Emily  and  Beulah  Fran¬ 
ces  McGuire  (twins),  and  Catherine 
Harrison  McGuire,  who  are  of  the 
fifth  generation. 

(a)  Lula  Gladys  McGuire  was 
born  June  9,  1899,  Hardin,  Mo.  She 
received  her  education  at  Shackelford 
School,  one-fourth  mile  from  their 
home;  later  graduated  from  Hardin 
high  school;  later  attended  Central 
Female  College  for  women  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mo.  Then  Lula  taught  school 
for  several  years  at  Hardin  and 
Richmond,  Mo. 

Lula  McGuire  married  Henry  Wurt- 
zel,  June  5,  1926,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A  very  quiet  wedding  with  only 
relatives  present  at  Henry’s  sister’s 
home.  Lula  and  Henry  live  near 
Liberty,  Mo.,  where  he  has  been  a 
dealer  in  poultry  for  some  years.  No 
heirs.  In  1952  they  were  living  in 
Independence,  Mo. 

(b)  Samuel  Hubert  McGuire,  born 
August  28,  1900,  Hardin,  Mo.,  at¬ 
tended  Shackelford  School,  then 
graduated  from  Hardin  High  School 
and  then  attended  Missouri  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  quite  an  agricultural 
young  man,  and  one  of  the  good 
farmers  of  the  community  north  of 
Hardin,  Mo. 

S.  H.  McGuire  married  Dec.  23, 
1926,  to  Miss  Hester  Oxley  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove,  Mo.,  an  efficient  school 
teacher.  They  were  married  at  the 
Methodist  parsonage  in  Richmond, 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  September  7,  1948,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Berry  McGuire. 
Left  to  right  their  children,  behind  them:  Samuel  Hubert  McGuire,  Mrs.  Emily 
Foster  and  Mrs.  Frances  Swofford  (twins),  Mrs.  Catherine  Wollard,  Mrs.  Lula  Wurtzel. 


(Below)  “Terrace  Hill,”  the  beautiful  country  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jas.  Berry  McGuire  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


Mo.,  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Boyd  officiating. 
We  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
Hester,  and  she  and  Hubert  have 
two  nice  children,  Samuel  Hubert 
McGuire,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  11,  1928,  and 
Helen  Catherine  McGuire,  born  May 
1,  1931.  They  are  of  the  sixth  gen¬ 
eration. 

Helen  C.  McGuire  graduated  in 
June,  1953,  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  started  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  the  same 
month. 


(c)  and  (d)  twins)  Beulah  Fran¬ 
ces  and  Mary  Emily  McGuire,  born 
Nov.  12,  1902,  Hardin,  Mo.  They 
were  named  for  their  respective 
grandmothers. 

Beulah  Frances  McGuire  and  sister 
Mary  Emily,  both  after  graduating 
from  Hardin  High  School,  attended 
Stephen  College  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

Beulah  Frances  McGuire  married 
James  A.  Swofford  of  Richmond,  Mo.. 
May  1,  1924,  at  Richmond,  Mo.  They 
have  two  sons,  Robert  Edward  and 


James  Francis  Swofford.  Both  boys 
graduated  from  Richmond  High 
School  and  then  Bob  Ed  attended 
Central  College  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  and 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  at  this  writing 
is  employed  as  bookkeeper  at  the 
Harry  Parks  Motor  Co.  in  Richmond, 
Mo.  Married  June  19  1953,  to  Miss 
Beverly  Charline  Thompson  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

James  Francis  Swofford,  after  his 
school  in  Richmond,  enrolled  at  War¬ 
rensburg  to  take  a  business  course. 
He  was  graduated  in  1953. 

James  A.  Swofford  is  employed 
in  the  Vaughn  Wollard  Co.,  Motor 
and  Sales  business,  in  Richmond, 
Mo.  A  large  concern,  too.  Frances 
and  Emily  McGuire  looked  attractive 
and  so  much  alike  that  their  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Fiances  McGuire, 
couldn't  tell  them  apart.  But  if  they 
would  smile,  Frances  had  a  dimple 
and  so  then  she  would  know  which 
was  which.  There  were  five  sets  of 
twins  in  Hardin  one  day,  and  their 
pictures  were  taken  together,  and  we 
have  one. 

Mary  Emily  McGuire  married 
Everett  J.  Foster  October  7,  1922,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  McGuire,  near 
Hardin,  Mo.  The  attendants  were 
her  twin  sister.  Miss  Buelah  Frances 


McGuire,  and  George  Mermond.  They 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Edd  Tetley, 
Methodist  pastor  of  Morton  Church. 
Only  near  relatives  were  present. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a  good  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  living  north  of  Richmond, 
Mo.  Just  recently  he  sold  the  farm 
and  moved  to  their  new  home  at 
Liberty,  Mo.  The  five  heirs  are: 

1.  Everett  Jefferson  Foster,  born 
Dec.  17,  1923.  Married  Alma  Leh¬ 
man  on  August  5,  1945.  One  heir, 
Jeffery  Lehman  Foster,  born  June  1, 


Mrs.  Henry  Wurtzel  (Lula  G. 
McGuire)  of  Independence,  Mo., 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas. 
Berry  McGuire  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


SAMUEL  HUBERT  McGUIRE,  JR 
"A  good  farmer”.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  McGuire, 
Sr.,  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


1952,  living  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

2.  James  McGuire  Foster,  bom 
Sept.  6,  1925.  Married  Oreta  Ann 
Hart,  Sept.  24,  1949,  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
They  had  a  very  brilliant  church  wed¬ 
ding.  One  heir,  Susan  Hart  Foster, 
bom  Dec.  3,  1950,  and  the  second 
heir,  Patricia  Anne  Foster,  bom 
March  1,  1953. 

3.  Gene  Edward  Foster,  born 
September  20,  1927.  Married  in  De¬ 
cember,  1952,  to  Miss  Darlene  Ver¬ 
million  of  Council  Grove,  Kansas. 


Samuel  Hubert  McGuire,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  McGuire, 
Hardin,  Mo. 


HELEN  CATHERINE  McGUIRE 
At  Missouri  University,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  McGuire,  Sr. 


One  heir,  Karen  Renia,  born  July  24, 
1953.  Living  in  Excelsior  Springs. 

4.  Edwin  Wayne  Foster,  bom  March 
6,  1930.  Married  Margaret  Isenhour, 
of  Liberty,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  12,  1949. 
Two  heirs,  Cynthia  Diana  Foster  and 
Mary  Catherine  Foster  (Ibom  June 
19,  1953). 

5.  Mary  Jane  Foster,  bom  Aug.  7, 
1932.  Married  Cpl.  E.  Robert  Merrill 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1952. 
It  was  a  pretty  wedding  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  bride  wore  a  white  ballerina 
floor  length  dress  of  lace  over  satin 
with  the  traditional  veil  and  carried 
a  white  orchid  bouquet.  She  was 
attended  by  a  maid  of  honor  and 
two  bridesmaids.  The  bride  has  been 
employed  in  Liberty  since  gradua- 


Mrs.  S.  H.  McGuire,  nee  Hester 
Oxley,  Hardin,  Mo. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Swafford, 
Richmond,  Mo.  (She  was  nee 
Frances  McGuire,  a  twin  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Mc¬ 
Guire. 


Mrs.  Frances  McGuire  Swofford,  Richmond,  Mo.,  and  Mrs. 
Emily  McGuire  Foster,  Liberty,  Mo.,  twins  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


.Tas.  E.  McGuire.  Taken  in  1952. 


tion  from  Liberty  High  School  and  is 
a  charming  young  lady  and  of  pleas¬ 
ing  personality.  The  groom  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  and  is  a  promising  young 
man  of  sterling  worth.  They  will 
make  their  home  i.n  Camp  Lajeune 
while  he  is  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  One  heir,  Janet,  born  in 
June,  1953. 

e.  Catherine  Harrison  McGuire, 
born  Nov.  20,  1914,  Hardin,  Mo.  At¬ 
tended  Shackelford  School  near 
home,  then  graduated  from  Central 
High  School,  a  consolidated  school; 
later  attended  Central  College  at 
Fayette,  Mo.,  taking  a  business 
course.  She  has  had  a  position  in 
the  AAA  Office  in  Richmond,  which 
she  has  held  for  a  good  many  years. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McGuire 
Foster  and  Susan  Hart  Foster  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Jas.  M.  Foster  is 
the  son  of  Emily  McGuire  and 
Everett  J.  Foster  of  Liberty,  Mo. 


ROBERT  ED.  SWAFFORD 
Son  of  Frances  McGuire  and  Jas. 
A.  Swafford.  Richmond.  Mo. 


JAMES  FRANCIS  SWAFFORD 
(at  Central  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Warrensburg). 


CATHERINE  SUE  WOLLLARD 
Six-year-old  daughter  of  Cath¬ 
erine  McGuire  and  Fowler  Wol- 
lard,  Richmond.  Mo. 


Catherine  H.  McGuire  married 
Fowler  Wollard  of  Richmond,  Mo. 
Fowler  Wollard  is  assistant  manager 
with  his  brother,  Vaughn,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  automobile  business  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  One  heir,  Catherine  Sue. 

* *  *  * 

Wedding  of  Beverly  Thompson 
and  Robert  E.  Swofford 

Miss  Beverly  Thompson,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Thompson, 
and  Robert  E.  Swofford,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  A.  Swofford,  of 
Richmond,  were  united  in  marriage 
Friday  evening,  June  16,  1953,  at 
seven  o’clock  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  The  Rev.  H.  Lewis  Johnston 
performed  the  double  ring  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  the  immediate  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  altar  was  decorated  with 
pink  and  white  gladioli. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  father,  wore  a  ballerina 
length  gown  of  cloud  pink  organdy 
over  taffeta  designed  with  a  strapless 
bodice  topped  with  a  short  embroid¬ 
ered  jacket  styled  with  a  tiny  collar, 
and  she  carried  a  white  Bible  topped 
with  a  white  orchid  and  wore  a  coro¬ 
net  of  white  feathered  carnations  in 
her  hair. 

Miss  Barbara  Stone  of  Gashland, 
Mo.,  the  maid  of  honor,  wore  a 
lavender-blue  nylon  dress  with  white 
accessories  and  a  white  orchid  cor¬ 
sage.  James  Swofford  acted  as  best 
man  for  his  brother. 

For  her  daughter’s  wedding  Mrs. 
Thompson  chose  a  dress  of  navy  silk 
marquisette.  Her  corsage  was  of 
white  carnations.  The  bridegroom’s 
mother  wore  a  dress  of  navy  blue 
sheer  with  white  accessories  and  a 
corsage  of  white  roses. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  following  the 
ceremony.  The  bride’s  table  was 
decorated  with  pink  roses,  white 
daisies,  and  was  centered  with  the 
tiered  wedding  cake  which  was  topped 
with  a  miniature  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  Mrs.  Charles  Wayne  Merri- 
field,  Mrs.  Elbert  Beard,  Miss  Suzy 
Wollard,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kull,  Jr., 
assisted  in  the  reception. 

For  going  away  the  bride  wore  a 
navy  linen  sheath  frock  topped  with 
a  bolero  jacket  with  white  accessories. 
After  a  honeymoon  the  couple  will  be 
at  home  at  131  South  Institute  Street. 

Out-of-town  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  Miles  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Beck,  Norborne;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Beck,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Love  of  Kansas  City;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Everett  Foster  of  Liberty; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  McGuire  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  McKemy  of  Hardin; 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Seward  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Barbara  Ann  Stone  and  James 
F.  Swofford  Wedding 

As  this  book  is  being  printed  the 
invitations  to  another  wedding  were 
being  received: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Stone 
request  the  honour  of  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Barbara  Ann,  to  Mr.  James  F.  Swof¬ 
ford  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-second 
of  August,  Nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Gashland  Community 
Church,  Gashland,  Missouri.  —And 
afterwards  at  the  reception  at  the 
bride’s  home.” 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CLAUDE  ORAN 
McGUIRE,  Hardin,  Mo.  Taken 
September  7,  1900,  on  their  wed¬ 
ding  day  in  Virginia. 


2  Claude  Oran  McGuire  received 
his  education  at  Shackelford  School, 
which  in  those  days  had  very 
fine  school  teachers,  who  taught 
all  grades  up  to  high  school,  and 
was  equivalent  to  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  very  pi’actical  minded, 
upright  citizen.  He  is  very  quiet.  He 
has  traveled  extensively.  Spent  one 
summer  in  Colorado  Springs,  Denver, 
and  Cripple  Creek,  walking  wTith  a 
party  up  to  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak 
to  see  the  sun  rise. 

Claude  visited  his  Uncle  Willis 
Hughes  and  wife,  Aunt  Mary,  and 
Gene  and  Will  Crowley,  one  fall.  A 
fine  trip  on  his  bicycle  down  there 
of  several  hundred  miles,  but  he  was 
nearly  worn  out  after  the  day’s  ride 
home  on  his  "bike.”:  .Gene  and  Will 


“Sunset  Hill,”  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Oran  McGuire,  near  Hardin,  Mo. 


and  Claude  all  had  bicycles,  and  Gene 
and  Will  were  fine  performers  on 
theirs,  and  a  great  time  they  had. 
He  visited  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

C.  O.  McGuire  married  Florence 
Delpha  Coffman,  at  the  home  of 
J.  F.  Driver  of  Timberville,  Virginia, 
on  Sept.  7,  1910.  En  route  home, 
they  visited  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
other  places  of  interest.  They  went 
to  house  keeping  on  their  farm  near 
Hardin,  Mo.  Five  heirs: 

1.  Margaret  Mae  McGuire,  born 
March  6,  1912,  Hardin,  Mo.,  attended 
Shackelford  School,  graduated  with 
honors  at  Central  Consolidated  High 
School.  Margaret  Mae  McGuirq  mar¬ 
ried  David  Allen  Bullock  on  Aug.  13, 
1936,  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.  No;  heirs. 

She  is  one  of  the  “Marthas”,  always 
busy,  lovely  cook  and  housekeeper, 
and  Dave  (or  “Derby”)  is  a  farmer 
and  carpenter,  and  happy  all  the 
time,  and  we  like  him.  Her  second 
marriage  was  to  Orville  L.  Under¬ 
wood  of  Hardin. 

*  *  * 

Wedding  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Bullock  to  Orville  Underwood 

In  a  quiet  wedding  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  September  15,  1952,  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  Rayville,  Missouri,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Bullock,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire,  and 
Mr.  Orville  Lee  Underwood,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Underwood,  were 
united  in  holy  matrimony.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  read  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Minor 
at  his  home. 

The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  purple 
faille  suit  with  black  accessories. 
They  were  attended  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  White,  and  Mr.  White. 

The  bride  is  an  accomplished  young 
lady  of  high  ideals  and  refinement. 
She  assisted  in  serving  hot  lunches  in 
the  Hardin  Public  School  the  previous 
winter  and  has  been  employed  during 
the  summer  months  at  Mattingly’s 
Store  in  Richmond,  Mo. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  business  men.  in  Hardin  and  is  a 


promising  young  man  of  sterling 
worth.  He  has  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  Underw’ood  Mercan¬ 
tile  Store  since  1933,  and  has  resided 
in  Hardin  since  1931, 

The  newdyweds  left  for  a  wedding 
trip  in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  after  which  they  will 
be  at  home  in  Hardin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Underwood. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Underwood,  are  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Mrs.  Orville  Under¬ 
wood  was  Miss  Margaret  Mae 
McGuire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claude  O.  McGuire. 


2.  Virginia  Ruth  McGuire,  born 
Aug.  23,  1913,  Hardin,  Mo.,  has  trav¬ 
eled  extensively,  visited  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Timberville,  Va.  She  is  now 
working  in  a  defense  plant  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  and  enjoys  the  work 
very  much.  Virginia  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  capable  girl  and  has  a 
pleasing  personality.  She  is  quite 
a  worker  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  sings  well.  She  also  attended 
her  first  school  at  Shackelford  near 
home,  and  graduated  with  honors 
from  Central  School. 

Wedding  of  Virginia  McGuire 
and  James  Todd  Staples 

Tech.  Sgt.  James  Todd  Staples  of 
Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Ruth  McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo.,  were 
united  in  marriage  Friday,  March  10, 
1944,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Washington 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

The  pastor,  Rev.  Gene  Frank,  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony.  Sergeant 
Staples  is  a  son  of  H.  D.  Staples  and 
the  late  Edna  (Todd)  Staples,  and 
is  an  honorable,  upright  young  man, 
who  before  entering  the  armed  forces 
was  employed  by  the  Ray-Carroll 
Grain  Growers,  Hardin,  Mo. 

The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  C.  O. 
McGuire  and  the  late  Florence  D. 


Mrs.  Virginia  McGuire  Staples 
of  Liberty,  Mo.,  is  the  second 
oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claude  Oran  McGuire,  Hardin, 
Mo. 

(Coffman)  McGuire  and  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady,  admired  for  her 
endearing  charms  and  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality. 

After  a  few  days  visit  in  Kansas 
City,  Hardin,  and  Richmond  with 
friends  and  relatives,  Sgt.  Staples 
will  leave  Saturday  for  his  post  of 
duty  in  Virginia. 

The  bride  will  remain  with  her 
father  for  the  present. 

Friends  and  neighbors  join  in  wish¬ 
ing  the  happy  couple  much  happiness 
and  a  contented  life  together. —  (Re¬ 
printed  from  The  Hardin  News). 


In  1952  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples  were 
living  in  Liberty,  Missouri. 


3.  Hazel  Florence  McGuire,  bom 
August  30,  1914,  at  Hardin,  Mo.,  at¬ 
tended  Shackelford  School  near  home, 
then  Central  High  School.  Hazel 
has  a  beautiful  voice;  so  has  her 
daughter  “Rosie.”  Hazel  Florence 
McGuire  married  Clifton  M.  White 
on  Jan.  16,  1932,  at  Richmond,  Mo., 
a  young  man  of  sterling  worth  and 
promising  farmer.  Two  heirs,  Rose¬ 
mary  White,  born  July  4,  1932,  Har¬ 
din,  Mo.;  Clifton  Melvin  White,  Jr., 
born  Jan.  15,  1941. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  O.  McGuire 
enjoyed  their  two  grandchildren, 
Rosie  and  “Buddy”  White.  Rosemary 
attended  Shackelford  School  and  later 
graduated  at  Hardin  High  School  in 
1950. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire  asked  Buddy 
White,  her  grandchild  (then  not  yet 
two  years  old)  if  he  could  say  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  he  said,  “California — 
Martha’s  gone  to  California.”  After 
some  silence,  he  says,  “I  said  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  He  talked  so  plain  for  his 
age. 

Martha  played  with  him  so  much, 
and  he  loved  to  go  over  to  Grandpa 
and  Grandma’s. 

Wedding  of  Rose  Mary  White 
and  Robert  E.  Happy 

In  a  pretty  church  wedding  at  2 
p.m.,  Sunday,  December  30,  1951,  at 
Morton,  Mo.,  the  lives  of  Miss  Rose 
Mary  White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  White  and  Sgt.  Robert  E. 
Happy,  son  of  Mrs.  Burl  O’Dell  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  White  and  two  children,  Clifton  M.  "Buddy 
White,  Jr.,  and  Rosemary  White,  of  Hardin,  Mo.  Mrs.  White 
nee  Hazel  McGuire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Happy  (left)  of  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
At  right  is  wedding  picture  of  Mrs.  Happy,  nee  Rosemary 
White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  White  and  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire. 


Sharon  Kay  and  Baby  Nancy 
Elizabeth,  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  C.  Lam  of  Hobbs,  New 
Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Wedding  of  Martha  McGuire 
and  Dale  Lam 


Rayville  were  united  in  holy  matri¬ 
mony.  Rev.  G.  B.  Minor  officiating 
amidst  a  setting  of  baskets  and 
flowers  and  lighted  tapers. 

The  wedding'Tnusic  was  played  by 
Miss  Margaret  Genevieve  Rust,  and 
solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Virginia 
Blanche  Wall. 

Miss  Martha  Dean  Holloway  of 
Richmond  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
bride’s  maids  were  Miss  Joan  Bing¬ 
ham  of  Richmond  and  Miss  LaVona 
Still  of  Hardin,  and  Miss  Kittie  Sue 
Marshall  of  Hardin  who  was  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Norman  Happy  of  Rayville  was 
best  man  for  his  brother.  Allen 
White  of  Richmond  and  Pfc.  Kenneth 
Schooley  of  Rayville  served  as  ushers. 

The  bride  was  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father,  C.  M.  White.  She  was 
gowned  in  white  satin  with  finger- 
length  veil  of  lace.  Her  bonnet  was 
trimmed  in  seed  pearls,  and  her 
flowers  were  red  rosebuds.  She  car¬ 
ried  a  white  Bible,  a  gift  from  the 
bridegroom.  Both  the  bride  and  the 
groom’s  mothers  wore  suits  of  navy 
blue  with  pink  carnations. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Morton.  An 
elaborate  three-tier  cake  beautifully 
decorated  was  served. 

Mrs.  Happy  is  a  graduate  of  Hardin 
high  school,  and  Mr.  Happy  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Richmond  high  school.  In 
early  1953  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  Service, 
having  then  recently  returned  from 
Anchorage,  Alaska  after  three  and 
one-half  years.  He  then  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Orlando,  Florida,  and  the 
happy  couple  left  for  that  point  after 
their  wedding 


4.  Mary  France’s  McGuire,  born 
Feb.  29,  1916,  died  when  6  weeks  old. 


5.  Martha  Elizabeth  McGuire,  born 
Feb.  19,  1925,  Hardin,  Mo.,  also 

attended  Shackelford  School,  then 
graduated  in  1942  at  Central  High 
School,  she  being  salutatorian  of  her 
class.  She  received  honors  in  typing 
and  music.  She  is  a  talented  young 
lady  of  17,  won  honors  in  solos  and 
deserves  mention,  when  she  received 
first  in  a  solo  contest  at  Central,  at 
Hardin,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  then 
Columbia,  Mo.,  where  she  received 
ihird. 


Since  the  history  has  been  written, 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Martha  Eliza¬ 
beth  McGuire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claude  Oran  McGuire,  has  taken 
place,  so  I  wish  to  give  an  account 
of  the  nuptials.  She  is  a  great-great¬ 
grandchild  of  the  first  known  James 
McGuire  from  Ireland. 

Miss  Martha  Elizabeth  McGuire 
and  Mr.  Dale  Lam  were  united  in 
marriage,  Sunday,  October  11,  1942, 
at  Richmond,  Missouri,  Rev.  Ernest 
Jones  of  the  Methodist  Church  offici¬ 
ating.  The  attendants  were  Mr.  Gene 
Falls  and  Miss  Dorothy  Sandy. 

The  marriage  was  a  culmination  of 
a  romance  of  schooldays  at  Central 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  C.  Lam  and  their  children,  Dale  C.  Lam,  Jr., 
6  years,  and  Sharon  Kay  Lam,  4  years.  Mrs.  Lam  nee  Martha  E. 
McGuire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  McGuire.  The  Lam 
family  is  of  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 


♦  *  * 


SILVER  WEDDING  September  7,  1935,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Oran  McGuire  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


Mr.  Lam  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irvin  Lam  of  San  Diego,  California, 
and  now  Norborne,  Mo.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  then  at  San  Diego,  later  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  now  at  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico. 

After  a  short  visit  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
McGuire’s  before  leaving  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  make  their  home. 

A  reception  was  held  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lam  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire.  A  delicious  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  social  conversation,  musical 
numbers  were  given,  and  hymns  were 
sung. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifton  White  and  two  children,  Rose 
Mary  and  Buddy  White;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Bullock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Kratzer,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kratzer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wilson,  Miss  Daisy 
Bayne,  Miss  Bruna  McGuire,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Lam. 


Silver  Wedding  Anniversary  in 
1935  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Claude  Oran  McGuire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Oran  McGuire 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  on  September  7,  1935,  at 
their  beautiful  country  home.  Their 
four  daughters  and  families  were 
present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bullock, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  M.  White  and 
little  Rose  Mary  White  of  Morton, 
Mo.,  and  Misses  Virginia  Ruth  and 
Martha  Elizabeth  McGuire  of  the 
home. 

Other  relatives  and  friends  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  McGuire,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  H.  McGuire,  S.  H.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Jr.,  Helen  Catherine  McGuire, 
Miss  Bruna  McGuire,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


George  Kratzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Wilson,  Miss  Mattie  Shackelford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Kallenberger  and 
Marvin  and  Rosella,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Meador,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Harrison  and  Betty  Jo  and  Bertha 
Catherine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Trego, 
Hale  Lentz,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe 
Fifer  and  Jackie. 

Several  musical  numbers  and  a 
duet,  “That  Silver  Haired  Daddy  of 
Mine,”  by  Miss  Virginia  McGuire  and 
Mrs  Hazel  White,  were  sung  beauti¬ 
fully.  It  was  a  happy  occasion  and  a 
day  long  to  be  remembered. 


WED  54  YEARS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Berry  McGuire 
of  Hardin,  Missouri,  celebrated  their 
54th  wedding  anniversary  September 
7,  1952,  at  their  beautiful  country 
home  near  Hardin,  Mo.  All  of  the 
five  children  and  families  were  pres¬ 
ent:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wurtzel  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hubert  McGuire,  S.  H.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Jr.,  and  Helen  Catherine  Mc¬ 
Guire  of  near  Hardin,  Mo.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Swofford  and  Robert 
Edward  and  James  Francis  Swof¬ 
ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  Wollard 
and  Catherine  Sue,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Wollard,  all  of  Richmond, 
Missouri;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  J. 
Foster,  Sr.,  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Wayne  Foster  and  little  Cyn¬ 
thia  Diane  Foster  of  Liberty,  Mo.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McGuire  Foster 
and  little  Susan  Hart  Foster  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Foster,  Jr.,  and  little  son,  Jeffrey 
Lehman  Foster,  of  Excelsior  Springs. 
Mo.,  and  Cpl.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Merrell 
of  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

Other  relatives  were  Misses  Laura 


f7L  ^  Guire.  In  1948  the  McGuires  cele¬ 
brated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anni¬ 
versary  with  open  house,  and  a  large 
crowd  came,  and  it  was  a  day  long 

to  be  remembered. 

*  *  * 


Left  to  right,  Jas.  B.  McGuire, 
Miss  Bruna  L.  McGuire,  and 
Claude  O.  McGuire,  heirs  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire,  Hardin, 
Mo. 


A  ROOMING  HOUSE 

Miss  Bruna  McGuire  has  a  seven- 
room  house  in  Hardin,  Mo.,  with  five 
rooms  modern  and  an  annex  of  two 
rooms  adjoining. 

Those  who  have  roomed  and  board 
ed  were  Miss  Daisy  Bayne  and  Miss 
Edith  Pyle,  nurses  in  1942;  then  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Lampton  and  Albert  T. 
Miss  Betty  Wall,  a  cousin,  boarded 
there  for  10  years.  Miss  Lulu  Lee 
Flourney,  a  blind  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  Sims.  Susan  and  Grace  Bu 
chanan  did  light  housekeeping. 

Also,  Mrs.  Altha  Carroll  who  had 
a  beauty  shop  up  town  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Lela  Easterday,  roomed 
there,  and  Mrs.  Carroll’s  helpers, 
Mrs.  Laura  Shipley  and  Miss  Mildred 
Turner.  Miss  Lula  McGuire,  Miss 
Besse  Harrison,  and  Zelma  M.  Harri¬ 
son  cooked  there,  and  Hubert  and 
Emily  Frances  McGuire  stayed  there 
some  sold  nights — and  some  lively 
times  we  had. 

Zelma  would  speak  the  piece  “That 
Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,”  and  Bruna 
would  play  “Hearts  and  Flowers.” 

Mrs.  Effie  Bright  was  there  four 
years — and  pleasant  times. 

Miss  Ora  Wright  (a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  lady).  Mrs.  Effie  Lentz  has  had 
Apt.  No.  2  (annex)  seven  years — 
don’t  know  how  we  could  do  without 
her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  Harrison  have 
two  west  modem  rooms.  Mrs.  Nora 
Spitzer  roomed  there,  too.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
Merrell,  Marion  Higgins,  Mr.  and 


High  School  in  eastern  Ray  County. 


Mrs.  Mike  Pence. 

Two  couples  building  No.  10  High¬ 
way- — -the  Veaches  and  McDaniels. 

C.  O.  McGuire  and  Virginia,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Houck  (lovely  roomers  now  living 
at  Ramble  Inn,  their  home  in  Excel¬ 
sior  Springs,  and  her  mother,  Mi’s. 
Whanger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Whiting,  Mrs. 
Kitty  Ackley,  Miss  Amanda  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Miss  Hagberg,  Miss  Sallie 
Strubin,  and  Miss  Bond,  all  four 
teachers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jack- 
son  and  little  daughter;  Miss  Mattie 
Shackelford,  Mrs.  Chas.  Warriner. 
Maybe  not  all,  but  I  enjoyed  them  all. 
*  *  * 

3.  Bruner  Luella  McGuire  received 
her  education  at  Shackelford  School, 
attended  Woodson  Institute,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo.,  and  Central  Female  Col¬ 
lege  for  women  at  Lexington,  Mo. 
She  taught  music  for  a  number  of 
years.  Lives  in  Hardin,  Mo.,  takes 
in  roomers  and  boarders. 

James  Berry  McGuire  was  named 
after  his  Uncle  Jim  McGuire  in  Law- 
renceburg,  Ky.  The  Berry  was  for 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Berry  McGuire,  in  Kentucky.  Jim 
favors  his  mother,  who  was  Frances 
Wall.  He  has  always  loved  to  work 
in  the  church. 

Claude  Oran  McGuire  was  named 
Oran  because  his  father,  S.  O.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  thought  so  much  of  Dr.  Oran 
Witherspoon  in  Kentucky. 

Bruner  Luella  McGuire  was  named 
for  her  aunt  Bruner  Wall  and  her 
Aunt  Lula  Hollaway. 

Samuel  McGuire,  son  of  James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  was  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  Second  Sergeant  in  Richard  Ben¬ 
nett’s  Company,  Ninth  Regiment. 

After  Samuel  McGuire,  son  of 
James  McGuire,  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier),  passed  away,  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Berry,  married  a  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  she  was  known  as  “Mother  Haw¬ 
kins”  to  many  relatives  in  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  War  of 
1812  mostly  were  Anderson  County 
members  of  Bennett’s  Company.  The 
Ninth  Regiment  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Simrall, 
and  it  was  known  as  Simrall’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  an  infantry  regi¬ 
ment. 

Marion  Ripy  has  a  roster  of  all 
Kentuckians  who  participated  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Marion  Ripy’s  great-grandfather, 
Christopher  Lillard,  and  father  of 
Judge  C.  M.  Lillard,  was  a  private  in 
Ellison’s  Company,  Richard  Johnson’s 
Regiment  of  Kentucky  Mounted  In¬ 


fantry. 

Two  other  McGuires  are  named  in 
the  Roster  of  Kentucky  Volunteers 
in  that  war.  John,  a  private  in  John 
Christopher’s  company  of  the  First 
Regiment,  and  Jesse,  a  private  in 
Massie’s  Company  of  the  Eleventh 
Regiment.  I  have  no  way  of  checking 
their  kinship  to  your  grandfather 
or  whether  he  had  brothers,  but  the 
names  in  the  two  latter  companies 
are  not  familiar  Anderson  County 
names. 

*  *  X 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September  15,  1932: 

The  records  of  this  office  show  that 
Samuel  O.  McGuire,  private,  Company 
B,  1st  Regiment,  Missouri  Cavalry, 
Confederate  States  Army,  enlisted 
Dec.  11,  1861,  at  Sac  River.  Union 
records  show  that  he  was  captured 
May  16,  1863,  at  Champion  Hill,  re¬ 
ceived  June  15,  1863,  at  Fort  Dela¬ 
ware,  sent  September  20,  1863,  to 
Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  he 
was  released  March  14,  1864,  on  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of r  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

“Muster  roll  for  July  and  August, 
1864,  last  roll  on  file,  show  him  ab¬ 
sent,  captured  May  17,  1863,  at  “Big 
Black.”  His  age  is  shown  as  19 
years  at -enlistment,  residence  Ken¬ 
tucky,  ocupation  farmer.” 

*  *  * 

Partly  taken  from  History  of  Ray 
County  and  sent  me  from  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  was  the  following: 

“S.  O.  McGuire,  private  in  Company 
H.  11th  Regiment,  Missouri  Infantry, 
Confederate  States  Army.  Residence, 
Ray  Co.  Mo.,  appears  on  a  roll  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  surrendered  by  General 
E.  K.  Smith,  Confederate  States 
Army,  and  was  paroled  June  7,  1865, 
at  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  His  name 
is  not  borne  on  the  muster  rolls 
which  cover  in  part  the  period  from 
Aug.  8,  1862,  to  Feb.,  1864.  He  was 
kept  six  months  by  the  enemy,  after 
the  battle  at  Black  River,  and  then 
exchanged,  after  which  he  again 
entered  the  Confederate  Service.  He 
enlisted  under  Col.  Benjamin  Reeves; 
entered  the  Confederate  Service, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Creek,  Drywood,  Hatchie  Bridge, 
Pea  Ridge,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Champion 
Hill,  Big  Black  River,  Lexington,  and 
Baker’s  Creek,  Miss. 

“He  made  the  trip  from  Independ¬ 
ence,  Missouri,  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  South,  in  1864,  with  neither  salt 
nor  bread  with  his  rations.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  was  paroled  at  Alexandria,  La., 
in  July,  1865. 


“After  the  war  he  went  out  on  the 
plains  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and 
engaged  in  teaming  for  four  years. 
He  was  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians 
in  Dakota,  four  hundred  of  the  sav¬ 
ages  surrounding  the  party’s  camp 
to  which  Mr.  McGuire  belonged,  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  lo  ng,  dry  prairie  grass- 
attacking  the  train,  and  killing  four 
of  his  comrades  besides  wounding 
and  killing  livestock.  Mr.  McGuire 
fortunately  escaped  without  a  scratch 
and  returned  to  Missouri. 

‘He  stopped,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
then  going  to  Vernon  County,  Mo., 
where  he  was  employed  herding  cattle 
for  about  eighteen  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  returned 
to  Ray  County,  Mo.,  and  has  made  his 
home  here  ever  since.” 

“Mr.  McGuire  has  mingled  much 
with  the  world,  in  the  army,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  agriculture,  and  was 
widely  recognized  as  an  intelligent 
farmer,  and  influential  citizen.” 

*  *  * 

Sidelights  of  S.  O.  McGuire 

When  S.  O.  McGuire  was  27  he 
and  Frances  (called  Frank)  Wall 
were  married  in  1870.  It  was  very 
cold,  and  quite  a  few  guests  were 
there.  They  left  for  Richards,  Mo., 
and  lived  on  his  brother-in-law’s  farm 
and  worked  for  him.  Mr.  McGuire 
and  Bob  Wall  and  Willis  Hughes  used 
to  take  bacon  and  meats  out  west  to 
sell.  They  lived  there  until  March, 
when  Dr.  Berry  Hughes  wanted  them 
to  come  and  keep  house  for  him  near 
Hardin,  Missouri. 

The  house  of  Dr.  Hughes  was  lo¬ 
cated  southeast  of  Hardin  where 
Oliver  Trenchard’s  new  home  was 
built.  The  old  Hughes  frame  house 
was  torn  down  in  1942  several  years 
ago,  and  replaced  by  a  beautiful 
country  home. 

It  has  always  been  interesting  to 
us  younger  generation  about  their 
stay  at  Dr.  Hughes.  He  is  said  to 
have  taken  up  practicing  medicine- 
put  some  pills  in  a  saddle  pack  and 
“lit  out,”  and  as  far  as  I  know  he 
was  a  good  doctor.  Some  man  said 
he  gave  him  some  dough  pills,  that 
he  never  had  anything  to  help  him 
so  in  all  his  life. 

Dr.  Hughes  had  about  30  slaves. 
Old  Aunt  Jane  Smith,  the  colored 
lady,  was  the  cook.  When  a  lovely 
boiled  ham  was  served,  Dr.  Hughes 
would  brag  about  the  fat  being  so 
good,  and  then  take  a  piece  of  lean 
for  himself. 

He  had  his  coffin  made,  and  he  and 
Mr.  McGuire  came  to  Hardin  one 
night  to  get  it,  and  he  had  most  of 
the  men  in  town  to  help  put  it  in 


the  spring  wagon.  He  rode  horse 
back  alongside  of  the  wagon  home. 
Not  long  after  that,  he  set  a  day  to 
die,  had  a  big  dinner  and  folks  were 
there,  and  he  got  in  and  tried  the 
coffin — but  he  didn’t  pass  away  until 
five  years  later,  so  Susan  Buchanan 
said. 

Later,  Mrs.  McGuire’s  father  gave 
them  forty  acres  of  land,  and  sold 
them  forty  acres  at  $20  an  acre  near 
the  Wakenda  Church.  They  lived 
there  until  he  bought  the  present 
farm,  the  Bennett  Stratton  place, 
Feb.  28,  1881,  six  miles  north  of 
■Hardin,  Mo.,  in  the  bluffs  or  hills. 

After  Mr.  McGuire’s  health  failed, 
they  moved  to  Hardin,  where  they 
lived  until  he  passed  away.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGuire  are  laid  to  rest 
in  Lavelock  Cemetery  near  Hardin, 
Mo. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS 

The  following  letter  was  written 
to  S.  O.  McGuire  o'  Morton,  Mo. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

April  14,  1881 

Dear  Brother, 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  you.  Jim 
Posey  handed  me  your  letter  of  last 
June  and  I  answered  you  immediately, 
and  have  not  received  an  answer  as 
yet. 

There  is  nothing  new  here  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  have  had  a  terribly  hard, 
long,  winter,  and  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  any  change  for  it.  The  farmers 
can  not  plow,  it  has  been  rainy  here 
for  two  weeks.  Wheat  looks  badly, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  able 
to  sow  their  oats. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  big  whiskey 
county.  W.  H.  McBrayer  is  making 
60  barrels  a  day.  Also  Beebe  Ripy, 
and  he  is  going  to  build  another 
distillery  with  a  capacity  of  100  bar¬ 
rels. 

Mary  Lillard  is  at  home  now\  She 
has  a  child,  a  girl.  Jim  Ripy  has 
bought  him  a  house  and  lot  next  to 
the  school  house  for  which  he  paid 
$3200  cash.  He  is  trading  in  whiskey. 
Christopher  is  in  Colorado  mining 
with  very  flattering  prospects  for  a 
big  strike.  I  am  in  hopes  he  will 
do  well. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  and  your 
family  very  much,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  prospect  for  it  this  year.  All 
send  their  love.  Give  my  love  to 
sister  Fannie  and  the  children.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Your  Brother, 

James  Allen  McGuire 

April  14th,  1881 

A  letter  from  Will  S.  White,  rela¬ 


tive  of  Gilpins  and  to  Mr.  S.  O.  Mc¬ 
Guire. 

Nebraska  City 
June  19,  1868 

Mr.  S.  O.  McGuire, 

I  received  your  of  the  18th  of  May 
a  few  days  since.  Was  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  also  glad  to  hear  that 
you  had  left  the  Plains  in  disgust. 
Nebraska  City  is  improving  somewhat 
this  spring.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  railroad  running  from  this  city 
to  the  capital  (Lincoln).  Working  on 
the  road  at  present. 

I  am  teaching  at  the  little  Buick 
school  house  yet.  Will  continue  to 
teach  all  summer  and  fall  if  nothing 
happens. 

I  will  give  vacation  during  the 
month  of  August  as  it  will  be  very 
warm. 

You  spoke  of  going  down  to  the 
free  state  of  Ray  this  coming  fall  to 
the  Fair.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  accompany  you  down  if  I  could, 
but  I  do  not  expect  I  can  get  off 
without  giving  up  my  situation,  and 
as  I  have  a  good  thing  I  expect  I 
had  as  well  cling  to  it.  I  think  I  am 
doing  about  as  well  as  the  most 
young  men  about  the  city. 

I  will  close  as  I  have  nothing  of 
interest  to  write.  Give  Mr.  Hughes 
and  family  my  regards  and  take  a  due 
portion  to  yourself.  Write  soon. 
Your  friend,  W.  S.  White. 

P.S.  Within  the  enclosed  you  will 
find  the  five  dollars  ($5)  I  owe  you. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it. 

*  *  * 

He  was  a  doctor  (M.D.)  and  he, 
Dr.  White,  entertained  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan  at  his  home  in  Nebraska 
for  three  days  while  Mr.  Bryan  was 
running  for  Persident  of  the  United 
States. 

Lucretia  Belle  “Lucy”  White  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Gilpin,  Jr.,  a  handsome 
man.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  it  is 
said.  They  went  to  Oregon  to  live. 

Dr.  Will  S.  White  was  a  half- 
brother  of  Z.  T.  and  Octavia  White 
of  Hardin,  Mo. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  desire  to  obtain  information 
about  the  forefathers,  began  on  or 
before  1924,  and  hasn’t  been  able  to 
trace  any  of  them  until  the  Ander¬ 
son  newspaper  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ky., 
gave  the  addresses  of  Marion  W. 
Ripy,  Counselor  at  Law,  4  East  43rd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Murray  Hill 
2-1035,  in  November,  1939.  Others: 

James  B.  Ripy,  113  Cresent  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Hardie  B.  Ripy,  1425  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Apt.  502,  Washington 
D.  C. 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Bond,  and  Mrs.  Sallie 
Ripy,  both  of  Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

Marion  and  James  Ripy  gave  quite 
a  bit  of  information.  Mrs.  Fannie 
Boswell,  their  aunt  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
had  written  Marion  a  letter  telling 
him  what  she  knew  of  the  McGuires. 

Another  list  of  interesting  history 
has  just  lately  been  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Hale  Dean,  413  Frederica  St., 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  85  years  old  now, 
1942,  and  she  has  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  our  James  McGuire,  first 
descendant  from  Ireland,  and  she  has 
worked  for  years  to  get  these  notes. 
I  have  just  recently  gotten  in  touch 
with  her  and  received  several  nice 
letters  from  her.  She  seems  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  lady.  I  certainly 
would  love  to  meet  her,  and  have  a 
long  talk  with  her,  for  I  feel  she 
is  just  as  fine  as  can  be. 

This  last  of  the  history  began 
December  27,  1941,  and  we  in  United 
States  of  America  are  now  at  war 
with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Each 
one  declared  war  on  U.S.A. 

Building  of  the  frontier  home  was 
to  be  treasured,  and  when  we  think 
of  their  building  a  home  in  the  wild¬ 
erness,  and  having  but  little  and  yet 
were  thankful.  The  history  of  their 
struggles  is  gripping  and  inspiring, 
and  should  challenge  the  present 
generation  to  noble  achievements.  We 
should  each  be  proud  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  live  to  maintain  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live  and  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  government,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  should  not  covet  the 
glory,  unless  you  will  endure  the 
toil. 

I  have  written  this  article  from 
information  received  from  those  not 
so  young;  a  few  quite  old,  who  are 
still  fighting  the  battles  of  life  and 
in  talking  with  them,  I  find  as  we 
grow  older,  retrospection  becomes 
sweeter,  and  the  things  of  the  past 
tenderly  cling  to  our  minds  adding 
charm  and  pleasure  to  the  passing 
days. 

This  closes  my  story.  While  with 
the  rest  of  mankind  we  have  had  to 
encounter  the  common  sorrows  of 
life,  our  past  is  one  of  pleasure  in 
many  ways,  our  present  one  of 
duty,  and  our  future  one  of  hope. 

Grateful  and  loving  acknowledge¬ 
ment  is  made  to  all  who  have  helped 
in  any  way  in  tracing  and  completing 
this  history.  It  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  for  the  past  generations,  and 
those  yet  to  come. 

“Money  can  buy  much,  but  not 
ancestry”. 

Bruna  McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo. 


The  Berry  Family 

(A  Chapter  to  show  the  connection  between  the  Berry,  the  Hughes,  and 
the  McGuire  families) 


Samuel  Berry,  born  Feb.  2,  1755,  in 
Virginia,  died  at  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
on  October  14,  1838.  His  place  of 
residence  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  Virginia.  He  had  a  brother, 
Benjamin  Berry,  both  were  in  1810 
census  of  Kentucky.  Benjamin  Berry 
was  in  the  first  census  of  Kentucky 
in  1790  and  was  on  the  Fayette 
County  tax  list.  He  was  the  first 
settier  from  Ireland. 

Samuel  Berry  married  Miss  Allen 
(it  was  thought).  Nine  heirs: 

1st  heir,  Allen  Berry.  (Four  heirs, 
Samuel  O.  Berry,  Margaret  Berry 
Sherrow,  Elizabeth  or  Eliza  Berry 
McGuire,  and  Benjamin  F.  Berry.)  He 
died  in  1834. 

2nd  heir,  Samuel  Berry,  Jr. 

3rd  heir,  Elizabeth  Berry.  Married 
John  Swan  Hughes  at  Versailles, 
Kentucky,  on  July  30,  1801. 

4th  heir,  Nancy  Berry.  Born  1783, 
died  1859.  Married  James  Long. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  grandparents  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

5th  heir,  Susanna  Berry.  Married 
Hawkins  Garnett  March  12,  1840. 

6th  heir,  Rachel  Berry.  Married 
Mr.  Smith. 

7  th  heir,  Polly  Berry. 

8th  heir,  William  Berry.  Married 
Patsy  Herndon.  Five  heirs. 

9th  heir,  James  Berry. 

Samuel  Berry,  Sr.,  was  executor  of 
Joseph  Allen’s  estate,  Spotsylvania 
County,  Virginia.  He  named  his  first 
son  Allen. 

(1)  Allen  W.  Berry,  married  (her 
name  not  learned).  Four  heirs  and 
one  slave.  Heirs:  Samuel  O.  Berry, 
Margaret  B.  Sherrow,  Eliza  B.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  and  Benjamin  F.  Berry. 

(2)  Samuel  Berry,  Jr.  Born  1781  in 
Virginia.  Died  Woodford  County, 
Kentucky,  1853.  Married  Susannah 
Hiett,  daughter  of  Lewis  Hiett  and 
Barbara  Allen.  Born  1783,  died  1852. 
Five  heirs,  no  record.  Ten  slaves. 

(3)  Elizabeth  Berry,  born  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Ky.,  November  16,  1777.  First 
married  on  July  30,  1801.  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Kentucky,  to  John  Swan 
Hughes,  who  was  born  Nov.  26, 
1777,  “Old  Red  Stone  Fort,”  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  on  the  Monongahela  River. 

J.  S.  Hughes  second  marriage  was 
to  Jane  Miller  West.  One  son,  Wm. 


Alvin  Hughes. 

Seven  heirs  by  first  wife:  1.  Allen 
Hughes.  2.  John  Newton  Hughes. 

3.  Dr.  Berry  Hughes.  4.  Willis 
Hughes.  5.  James  Hughes.  6.  Joseph 
Samuel  Hughes.  7.  Livinia  Hughes. 
8.  Wm.  Alvin  Hughes  (son  of  Jane 
Miller  West.  Born  Nov.  4,  1836,  died 
1908.  Buried  on  Old  Hughes’  farm, 
3  miles  west  of  Shelby ville,  Mo.) 

(4)  Nancy  Berry,  born  1783,  died 
1859.  Married  1802  to  Jas.  C.  Long. 
Eleven  heirs: 

1.  John  W.  Long,  married  first  to 
Jane  Stevenson;  second  to  Winifred 
Davidson  in  1833. 

2.  Eliza  Berry  Long,  married  Alix 
Cunningham  Scott,  1825. 

3.  Kitty  Long,  married  Augustus 
Bower,  1832. 

4.  James  I.  Long,  married  Jane 
Jesse,  1834. 

5.  Cydney  H.  Long,  married  Field¬ 
ing  A.  Evans,  1836. 

6.  Henrietta  Long,  married  Albert 
Bohannon,  1836. 

7.  Mary  Haynes  Long,  married  John 
Hall  of  Shelby  County,  1843. 

8.  Wm.  T.  B.  Long,  married  Lucy 
Jane  Barkley,  1847. 

9.  Ambrose  Dudley  Long,  married 
Mildred  Bullock,  1846. 

10.  Thos.  P.  Long,  married  Nancy 
Jackson. 

11.  Ryland  D.  Long,  married  Mary 
Portwood,  1856. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  gave  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Mr.  Railey,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Woodford  County  Pioneers, 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  Haynes 
Long  and  John  Hall.  Fifth  child  of 
Samuel  Berry,  Sr.,  and  Mary  Allen. 

(5)  Susanna  Berry,  married  Haw¬ 
kins  Garnett  March  12,  1840.  No 
heirs  known. 

(6)  Rachel  Berry.  Married  a  Mr. 
Smith. 

(7)  Polly  or  “Mary”  Berry,  married 
Samuel  Smith. 

8)  William  “Bill”  Berry  married 
Patsy  Herndon  of  Virginia.  Five 
heirs.  (1)  Orlando  James  or  O.  J., 
or  Jim  Berry.  Born  May  11,  1836, 
died  August  15,  1924,  north  of  Har¬ 
din,  Mo.  Buried  at  New  Hope  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Lander  Berry  bought  lots  of 
stock  all  over  Ray  County,  and  was 
well  thought  of.  (2)  Augusta  or 


“Gusta”  Berry.  (3)  Mary  Ellen 
Berry.  (4)  Susanna  Stubblefield 
Berry.  (5)  Martha  Berry,  died  years 
ago. 

(1)  Orlando  James,  called  “Lan¬ 
der”  or  Jim  Berry,  as  familiarly 
known,  of  Morton,  Mo.,  married  Mary 
Keith,  born  Dec.  21,  1851,  died  Jan.  4, 
1910.  No  heirs,  but  reared  one  boy, 
Theodore  Babcock.  He  is  called 
Theodore  Berry  and  lives  in  Elk  City, 
Okla.,  and  is  manager  of  a  cotton 
gin  factory.  (He  married  Carrie 
Kincaid;  two  heirs:  Nellie  Mae 
Berry  and  O.  J.  Berry). 

Nellie  Mae  Berry,  married.  In  1942 
he  was  in  the  service  and  was  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Engineers  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Mississippi. 

O.  J.  Berry  was  in  the  service  in 
1942,  and  was  in  the  Air  Corps,  being 
stationed  at  one  time  at  Salina,  Kan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Berry  were 
living  in  California  in  1952. 

2.  Augusta  or  “Gusta”  Berry,  sister 
of  O.  J.  Berry,  married  Thos.  Wollard. 
No  heirs.  She  was  his  second  wife, 
and  his  children  were  so  good  and 
kind  to  her. 

(3)  Mary  Ellen  Berry,  heir  of"Wm. 
Berry  and  Patsy  Herndon,  ‘foapfied 
Wm.  Bullock,  five  heirs:  Dave  Bul¬ 
lock,  Walter  Bullock,  Edward  Bullock, 
Patty  Bullock,  Tommie  Bullock  who 
was  killed  in  the  Civil  War). 

First  son,  David  Allen  Bullock, 
married  Mary  Frances  Blackwood. 
She  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  married  in  Texas.  Four  heirs: 

1.  Mabel  Bullock,  married  Dr. 
James  B.  Martin,  a  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  of  Transue  City,  Michigan.  No 
heirs.  She  is  living  in  Kansas  City. 
(1953). 

2.  Leslie  Bullock,  first  married  Mr. 
Shaffer,  one  son,  Hubert  Shaffer. 
He  married  Catherine  Ryan,  no  heirs. 
Second  marrige  to  E.  P.  Hall  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  Mo.,  who  died  in  1951. 

3.  David  Allen  “Derby”  Bullock 
of  Stet,  Mo.,  first  married  Mattie 
Bowman.  Two  heirs,  Frances  and 
Helen  Elizabeth  Bullock. 

a.  Frances  Bullock  married  R.  K. 
Stevens.  No  heirs.  Living  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Iowa,  1952. 

ib.  Helen  Elizabeth  “Jinnie”  Bull¬ 
ock,  married  Sam  Parker.  Living  in 


This  nice  country  home  was  formerly  the  home  of  David  Allen 
Bullock  and  Margaret  M.  McGuire,  near  Knoxville.  His  grandmother 
was  Mary  Ellen  Berry. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1952. 

Second  marriage  of  David  Allen 
Bullock  to  Margaret  Mae  McGuire. 
He  died  1950.  They  owned  a  nice 
farm,  167  acres,  near  Knoxville,  Mo. 
He  was  reared  in  the  hills  and  enjoyed 
their  home. 

4.  Don  Bullock,  married  Alpha 
Donaldson,  Stet,  Mo. 

Third  heir  of  Mary  Ellen  Berry 
and  Wm.  B.  Bullock,  Edward  Bullock, 
married  Myrtle  Port.  Four  heirs: 

1.  Mary  Bullock.  2.  Edna  Bullock. 

3.  Walter  Bullock  (never  married). 

4.  Orlando  Bullock. 

Fourth  heir,  Pattie  Susan  Bullock, 
married  L.  M.  Stanley.  Four  heirs: 

1.  Kate  Stanley,  single  and  died 
at  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Eddye  Stanley,  married  W.  C. 
VanPelt.  No  heirs.  Living  near 
M  llville,  Mo. 

3.  Berry  Stanley,  died  at  3  years  of 
age. 

4.  Mode  Stanley,  married  Grace 
Wall,  a  daughter  of  young  Van  Wall, 
one  heir:  Berry  Wall  Stanley. 

Berry  Wall  Stanley  married  Patri¬ 
cia  McGuire  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
One  heir,  Pattie  Susan  Stanley,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  This  little  baby  is 
named  for  her  great-grandmother, 
Pattie  Susan  Bullock  Stanley,  and 
was  born  on  her  birthday,  too,  No¬ 
vember  28,  1942.  Her  father,  Berry 
Wall  Stanley,  is  now  a  trial  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  Susanna  S.  Berry,  fourth  heir 
of  Wm.  Berry  and  Patsy  Herndon, 
died  Sept.  28,  1870.  She  was  married 
Sept.  16,  1852,  to  Capt.  Alexander 
McCuistion,  at  Richmond,  Mo.  He 
was  born  Feb.  24,  1827,  Bedford 

County,  Tennessee.  He  enlisted  in 


the  Civil  War  in  1861.  Three  sons: 

1.  Augustas  L.  McCuistion.  2. 
Edward  Price  McCuistion.  3.  George 

H.  McCuistion,  married,  one  heir, 
Emma,  or  Mrs.  Edward  Combie  who 
has  two  heirs,  Georgia  May  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Combie,  Jr. 

(2)  Edward  "Price”  McCuistion, 
married  Joan  Schooler,  two  heirs: 

I.  Susan  (2)  Charles  McCuistion. 

1.  Susanna  (or  Susan  B.)  Mc¬ 
Cuistion  married  Albert  Bright,  no 
heirs.  Living  with  her  uncle,  Charlie 
Schooler,  Millville,  Mo. 

2.  Charles  McCuistion,  living  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Married  Mar¬ 
garet  Kirkpatrick  of  Richmond,  Mo. 
Three  heirs: 

1.  Max  McCuistion,  married  Corine 
Reed  of  Lee’s  Summit.  Two  heirs: 
Charles  Earl  and  Max  Phillip  of  Lee’s 
Summit,  Mo. 

2.  Edna  Mode  McCuistion,  married 
Clyde  Tarwater,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
One  heir,  Arthur  Clyde. 

3.  Frances  McCuistion,  married  Ed 
Robinson,  two  sons,  John  and  Mark. 
Living  in  San  Lorenzo,  California. 

(5)  Fifth  heir  of  Wm.  Berry  and 
Patsy  Herndon  Berry  was  Martha 

Berry,  died  years  ago. 

*  #  * 

(9)  James  Berry,  son  of  Samuel 
Berry,  Sr.,  and  Mary  Berry,  no  record. 

WILL  OF  SAMUEL  BERRY 

In  the  will  of  Samuel  Berry,  Sr., 
in  1809,  divided  in  1839  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Mary  Berry.  It 
was  in  the  records  of  this  settlement 
that  Mrs.  Betty  Berry  Yancey  of 
Versailles,  Ky.,  found  the  names  of 
the  four  heirs  of  Allen  W.  Berry  being 
remembered  in  the  will: 


Samuel  O.  Berry. 

Thomas  B.  Sherrow  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Berry  Sherrow. 

Samuel  McGuire  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  or  “Eliza”  Berry  McGuire. 

Benjamin  F.  Berry. 

You  will  notice  that  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  are  named  after  their  husbands. 
Suppose  that  is  because  in  that  day 
property  was  held  in  the  husband’s 
name.  It  is  probably  Samuel  O. 
Berry,  son  of  Allen  Berry,  who  was 
the  same  one  who  married  Lucinda 
McGra/w  Jan.  23,  1836,  just  three 
years  before  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  and  final  settlement  of  his 
Grandfather  Samuel  Berry’s  estate. 

Allen  M.  Berry  died  in  December, 
1834,  and  there  is  a  brief  record  of 
the  appraisement  of  a  small  amount 
of  personal  property. 

In  the  will  of  Samuel  Berry,  Sr., 
he  speaks  of  Allen,  Betsy,  Nancy, 
and  Rachel  and  Polly  as  already  mar¬ 
ried  and  tells  what  he  wished  done 
for  Susanna,  Samuel,  Jr.,  James,  and 
William  when  they  should  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

He  left  Susanna  a  number  of  slaves, 
left  her  $312  in  stock  and  furniture 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  or 
arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
being  an  equal  share  with  my  son 
Allen  and  my  daughters  Betsy 
Hughes  and  Nancy  Long. 

Last  received  from  my  estate  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
Rachel  Smith  a  Negro  girl  Esther 
which  makes  her  equal  proportion  to 
my  daughter  Polly  Smith  a  Negro 
g.rl  Hannah. 

His  wife,  Mary  Berry,  shall  pay 
to  our  son  Samuel  $223,  and  $315 
each  to  James  and  William  when 
they  are  age  twenty-one.  It  is  my 
desire  that  all  my  youngest  children 
shall  be  educated  out  of  my  estate. 

Those  who  went  on  bond  for  Mary 
Berry,  who  was  executrix  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  estate,  Samuel  Berry,  Jr., 
James  C.  Long,  John  Hughes,  Phillip 
Smith,  and  James  Berry  in  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  was  the  division 
of  Samuel  Berry’s  estate  of  land  and 
slaves,  divided  among  the  heirs  and 
dividees  agreeably  with  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Administrator  in 
each  instance  was  James  Berry  and 
William  Berry. 

Among  the  purchasers  of  the  two 
sales  of  personal  property  were 
William  Berry,  J.  C.  Long,  Mary 
Smith,  Samuel  Berry,  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Younger  Berry,  a  son  of  Ben¬ 
jamin.  In  the  division  of  slaves  Mrs. 
Bettie  Berry  Yancy  said  they  were 


valued  from  $000  (very  old)  to  $100 
and  on  up  to  $850,  and  each  received 
slaves  to  the  value  of  about  $1275. 

Mrs.  Yancy  went  to  the  court  house 
in  Versailles,  Ky.,  and  found  this  all 
written  in  the  old  marriage  book 
records  from  1789  through  1848.  (I 
got  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Yancy  through 
the  Hardin  postmistress,  Mrs.  Char¬ 
line  Gardner,  and  the  postmaster  at 
Versailles,  Mo.)  There  Mrs.  Yancy 
found  the  marriage  of  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  Elizabeth  “Eliza”  Berry  on 
Oct.  26,  1837,  at  Versailles,  Ky. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  Allen  W. 
Berry  and  niece  of  Mrs.  John  Swan 
Hughes. 

I  do  thank  Mrs.  Yancy  for  her 
trouble  and  kindness  to  be. 

Bruna  L.  McGuire. 

*  *  * 

William  and  Allen  Berry  were 
brothers  of  Mrs.  John  Swan  Hughes 


and  Susanna  Stubblefield  Berry  who 
married  A.  A.  McCuistion  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo.,  in  1852,  and  was  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hughes.  This  is  to 
show  the  connection  of  the  Berry 
and  Hughes  and  McGuire  families. 

*  *  * 

Notes  from  Kansas  City  Public  Li¬ 
brary: 

James  W.  Redd,  married,  first,  to 
Patsy  Bullock;  second,  to  Matilda 
Starks. 

Thos.  Bullock — Public  Official,  1801 
—1803—1805.  1806—1808—1809. 

Betsy  Bullock. 

Polly  Bullock. 

James  Berry — Militia — pension  Ap¬ 
ril  27,  1810.  Died  Feb.  27,  1822,  in 
Madison  County,  Ky. 

William  Berry — Scott  County,  Ky. 
Johnson’s  Regiment,  Dec.  11,  1815. 

James  McGuire  —  private — annual 
allowance  $96.  Commencement  of 
pension  Feb.  7,  1820. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 


The  Hugh 


T  amily 


THE  FIRST  KNOWN  information  of 
the  family  is  of 

1.  William  Hughes,  born  about 
1600  in  Wales,  probably  near  Gla¬ 
morganshire  near  the  River  Taaft, 
east  of  Cardiff.  His  son, 

2.  William  Hughes,  born  in  Wales 
about  1660,  only  son  on  record. 

3.  John  Hughes,  bom  about  1700 
in  Wales,  came  to  America  with  a 
Baptist  colony  and  settled  on  the 
shores  of  Maryland.  Issue,  three 
sons  (the  fourth  generation) : 

1.  Joseph  Hughes,  married 
Sarah  Swan. 

2.  William  Hughes,  married  Mar¬ 
tha  Swan. 

3.  Roland  Hughes,  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  no  record. 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  born  in  Mary¬ 
land  September  22,  1753,  died  in 
Missouri  in  1837.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Major  John  Swan  (bom 
in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  1721, 
died  1792).  Sarah  Swan,  born  in 
Maryland,  October  24,  1753,  died  in 
Missouri  February  9,  1838.  Both  are 
buried  at  New  Franklin,  Missouri. 
They  had  twelve  children  (fifth  gen¬ 
eration)  : 

1.  Elizabeth  married  Lollard,  one 
son,  Astbury  Lollard. 

2.  John  Swan  Hughes,  born  Penn¬ 
sylvania  November  26,  1777,  died 
in  Missouri,  January  7,  1865.  Buried 
at  Shelbyville,  Mo. 

3.  Samuel  M.,  married  Nancy  Price. 

4.  .Thomas,  married  Elizabeth 
Swan. 

5.  Charles,  married  Elizabeth  Lol- 
lace. 

6.  James,  in  1820  married  Nancy 
Craig.  Buried  at  New  Franklin, 
Missouri. 

7.  Merritt,  married  Polly  Craig. 

8.  Richard,  died  single. 


9.  Joseph,  married  Susan  Single- 
ton. 

10.  Sallie  Hughes. 

11.  Louviney  Jemima,  married  Wm. 
Scott,  four  heirs. 

12.  William  Hughes  of  Kentucky, 
married  Polly  Neal.  These  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  children  of  Jos¬ 
eph  Hughes  and  Sarah  Swan  Hughes. 

*  *  * 

SIXTH  GENERATION 

John  Swan  Hughes,  of  the  fifth 
generation  married  Elizabeth  (Betsy) 
Berry,  July  30,  1801,  at  Versailles, 
Kentucky. 

1.  Allen  Hughes. 

2.  John  Newton  Hughes. 

3.  Dr.  Berry  Hughes. 

4.  Willis  Hughes. 

5.  James  Hughes'. 

6.  Joseph  Samuel  Hughes. 

7.  Lavina  Hughes. 

8.  Wm.  Alvin  Hughes,  the  son  of 
John  Swan  Hughes  and  Jane  Miller 
West,  his  second  marriage. 

*  *  * 

1.  Allen  Hughes,  son  of  John  Swan 
Hughes  and  Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes, 
was  bom  in  Jessamine  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  October  12,  1802,  and  died  in 
Howard  County,  Missouri,  October  4, 
1860. 

Married  Malvina  Duane  Hughes,  born 
1808.  They  had  eight  children: 

SEVENTH  GENERATION 

1.  Ann  Elizabeth  Hughes,  bom  in 

Howard  County,  Missouri,  May  18, 
1827,  died  in  Glasgow,  Mo.,  July  29, 
1884.  Married  April  8,  1851,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  Kimber  Lewis  Barton,  who 
was  born  in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  Jan. 
29,  1814,  and  died  in  Glasgow,  Mo., 
July  29,  1884.  They  had  seven 

children. 

2.  Martha  Frances  Hughes,  mar¬ 
ried  Jesse  Price.  They  had  six  heirs 
as  follows: 


Allen  Price,  died  single. 

Callie  L.  Price,  died  single  1937, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Winifry  Price. 

Cornelia  Duane  Price,  married 
Wm.  Bremser,  New  York. 

Mary  Lou  or  Mayme  Price,  mar¬ 
ried  Geo.  P.  Warring,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  no  heirs. 

Presley  Price,  died  single. 

3.  George  K.  Hughes,  died  in  in¬ 
infancy. 

4.  Louisa  M.  Hughes,  bom  Oct.  5, 
1834,  died  Aug.  18,  1866.  Married 
Dr.  W.  R.  Rothwell.  They  had  one 
son,  Dr.  John  Rothwell,  living  in 
Liberty,  Mo. 

5.  Caroline  Hughes,  born  Feb.  8, 
1838,  died  Oct.  3,  1856. 

6.  Mary  Allen  Hughes,  born  in 
Howard  County,  Missouri,  May  13, 
1843,  and  died  in  Richmond,  Mo., 
where  she  is  buried,  Sept.  27,  1927. 
Married  James  A.  Davis,  born  in  Ray 
County,  Missouri,  Nov.  27,  1837,  died 
at  Richmond,  Mo.  They  had  seven 
children: 

(1)  HARRY  M.  DAVIS,  born  in 
Richmond,  Mo.,  July  25,  1867,  where 
he  now  lives.  married  EDWINA* 
MENEFEE,  born  in  Richmond,  Mo., 
Nov.  4,  1873.  Their  only  child  was 
one  adopted  when  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  at  which  time  her  mother  died: 

Katherine  Allen  Davis,  married 
on  Dec.  23,  1922,  at  Richmond,  to 
Gerald  Wedham  Waddell,  who  was 
born  in  Howard  County,  Missouri, 
Sept.  10,  1898.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Harriet  Vera  Waddell, 
and  live  in  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

(2)  FRANK  M.  DAVIS,  born  in 
Richmond,  Mo.,  Nov.  25,  1870,  died 
Richmond,  Mo.  Married  DAISY 
RICE  of  Richmond,  Mo.,  where  she 
now  lives.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Alice  Rice  Davis,  born  in  Richmond, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Crowley  at  their  apartment  hotel,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  1952. 


single.  For  four  years  he  was  in  the 
Confederate  Army  under  Colonel 
Way,  and  the  first  enrolled  student 
of  William  Jewell  College  in  Liberty, 
Mo. 

*  *  * 

(The  Crowley,  Hargrave, 
Hughes,  Smith,  Gant,  Hauser 
connection). 


married  Robert  Thornburg,  and  now 
living  in  Minneapolis. 

(3)  KATHERINE  B.  DAVIS,  born 
in  Richmond,  Aug.  28,  1873,  married 
YOUNGER  P.  ROTH  WELL. 

(4)  ALLIE  DAVIS,  born  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo.  Married  CLARK  W.  HAR¬ 
RISON,  born  Howard  County,  Mo., 
March  8,  1876.  One  child,  Maxine 
Harrison,  born  in  Paris,  France,  Jan. 
30,  1902. 

(5)  LUCY  NEAL  DAVIS,  born  in 
Richmond,  Mo.,  Feb.  13,  1879.  Mar¬ 
ried  FRANK  HUFFAKER,  born  in 
Illinois.  They  had  no  children. 

(6)  JAMES  DAVIS,  born  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mo.,  March  21,  1883.  Married 
JULIA  L.  SETTLE,  born  in  Ray 
County,  Mo.,  Dec.  7,  1882. 

(7)  ESTELLE  DAVIS,  born  in 

Richmond,  Mo.,  Jan.  7,  1886.  Married 
EDWARD  M.  CAMERON,  born  in 
Indiana.  They  now  live  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  Their  two  children  are: 
Martha  Cameron,  bom  in  Richmond, 
Aug.  19,  1912,  and  Mary  Cameron, 
born  in  Richmond,  Feb.  7.  1913. 

7.  (LUCY  OVERTON  HUGHES 

married  .  Miller,  no  heirs. 

8.  CORNELIA  HUGHES,  died  sin¬ 
gle. 

*  *  * 

Continuing  the  sixth  generation, 
the  children  of  John  Swan  Hughes 
and  Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes,  is  the 
second  son,  John  Newton  Hughes 
born  in  Kentucky,  Feb.  28,  1804,  died 
Oct.  5,  1853.  Married  Deborah  Jan¬ 
uary,  a  daughter  of  Lucy  Belt  and 
a  sister  of  Agnes  Lucy  Belt,  of 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  who 
married  George  Hughes  (“my  grand¬ 
parents,’'  wrote  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes 
Knight.)  (Lucy  Belt  married  Ephram 
January  and  came  to  Richmond,  Mo., 
when  it  was  a  very  early  settlement.) 
The  children  of  John  Newton  Hughes 
and  wife  follow: 


1.  ELIZA  JANE  HUGHES  married 
JAMES  CROWLEY.  Two  sons, 
Wicker  Crowley,  died  young,  and 
Homer  Crowley,  married  Zee  Etta, 
Forman,  of  Excelsior  Springs.  No 
children.  They  now  reside  in  Ex¬ 
celsior  Springs,  Mo.,  in  a  pretty 
home,  near  the  Elms  Hotel,  and  next 
door  to  their  Crowley  Apartment. 

2.  ANNA  HUGHES,  married  to 
REEVES  GANT.  Three  children, 
John,  Ada,  and  Eugene  Gant. 

3.  ELLA  HUGHES  married  CY¬ 
RUS  GANT.  They  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  William,  James,  Zelah,  Ora, 
Maud,  Ella,  Anna,  and'  Herbert. 

4.  JOHN  NEWTON  HUGHES,  JR., 
who  lived  at  947  Hyperion  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  married  NANNIE 
ANN  LEIGH.  Their  children  are 
Earnest  P.,  David  A.,  Wm.  M.,  Ann 
Leigh  Hughes,  Mrs.  Frances  Hughes 
Iieazley,  and  Dr.  Frank  Hughes.  He 
married  and  has  one  daughter. 

5.  GEORGE  SMITH  HUGHES, 
born  1832,  in  Ray  County,  and  died 


James  N.  Crowley,  of  Vibbard, 
Missouri,  first  married  Miss  Har¬ 
grave,  four  heirs,  Sam,  J.  B.,  Emma, 
and  Betty  Crowley,  all  born  at 
Vibbard. 

Samuel  Crowley  married  Mary 
Frances  Hughes,  a  daughter  of  Willis 
Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  McGuire.  Two 
heirs,  Will  and  Gene  Crowley. 

James  N.  Crowley,  second  marri¬ 
age,  Eliza  Jane  Hughes,  two  heirs, 
Wicker  and  Homer  Crowley. 

Eliza  Jane  Hughes  had  a  half  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Ada  Deborah  Smith,  who 
married  Calvin  Hauser.  One  heir, 
Deborah  Hauser.  She  married  W.  E. 
Winter,  living  near  Richmond,  Mo. 

Anna  Hughes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Newton  Hughes,  married 
Mr.  Green.  Two  heirs,  Richard  and 
Mary  Green.  Mrs.  Anna  Hughes 
Green  second  marriage,  Reeves  Gant, 
three  heirs,  John,  Ada,  and  Eugene 
Gant. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Berry  Hughes,  the  third  son  of 
John  Swan  Hughes  and  Elizabeth 
Berry  Hughes.  Information  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  the  Family  Record  of 
Dr.  Berry  Hughes,  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky  Aug.  11,  1806,  and  died 
Feb.  27,  1883,  and  buried  in  a  private 
cemetery,  Richmond,  Mo. 

Married  in  Kentucky,  Oct.  26,  1830, 
to  Susan  E.  Campbell,  who  died  Aug. 
11,  1844,  age  30  years,  9  months,  15 
days. 

1.  MARY  ELIZABETH  HUGHES, 


Stone  of  James  M.  Crowley,  father  of  Homer  Crowley  of  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  located  in  the  private  cemetery  near  Vibbard,  Mo. 


born  Oct.  7,  1831,  died  July  28,  1846. 

2.  WILLIAM  BERRY  .HUGHES, 
born  April  12,  1833,  died  Oct.  28,  1909. 
First  married  LAUiRINDA  DORA 
SNOWDEN,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Bob 
Simmerman  of  Hardin,  Mo.,  and  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Snowden.  They  had  two 
children, 

(1)  Allen  Hughes,  married  Kate 
Dawson,  sister  of  Wallace  Dawson, 
no  heirs. 

(2)  Taylor  Hughes,  single. 

— Second  marriage  of  WILLIAM 
BERRY  HUGHES  to  Mrs.  Sue  Price 
Givens,  of  Carrollton,  Mo.  A  very 
intelligent  lady  and  aristocratic;  fine 
company. 

3.  ANN  MARIA  HUGHES,  born 
March  10,  1836,  died  Dec.  22,  1864, 
age  28  years,  9  months,  12  days. 
Married  ED  REYNOLDS.  They  had 
three  children: 

(1)  Mary  Reynolds,  married 
Warfield  Boggess.  Two  children, 
Laura  and  Lewis. 

1  —  Laura  Boggess  married 
Franklin  Nelson.  They  had  three 
children:  Mary  Elizabeth,  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  Harold  Owen.  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  Sam  Thornton,  and  they 
have  three  boys':  Robert,  John 
(Jack),  and  Richard. 

2  —  Lewis  Boggess,  married 
Mabel  Webb,  of  Hardin,  Mo. 

4.  SUSAN  MARGARET  HUGHES, 
born  May  21,  1838,  died  July  23,  1888, 
age  50  years.  Married  WILLIAM 
DICKSON.  They  had  five  children: 

( 1 )  Berry  Dickson. 

(2)  Walter  Dickson. 

(3)  Arch  Dickson. 

(4)  Willis  Dickson,  married  Flor¬ 
ence  Shackelford.  They  had  two 
children,  William  and  Sarah  Mar¬ 
garet.  Married  Rex  Holman 
Dubberly  of  Louisiana. 

(5)  Miss  Eudora  Dickson,  was  in 
1952  living  in  Florida;  keeps  room¬ 
ers,  and  is  remembered  by  Hardin 
relatives  and  friends. 

5.  LAURA  HUGHES,  born  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo.,  Aug.  17,  1840,  died  Dec. 
22,  1922,  age  82  years,  in  Hardin,  Mo. 
Married  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Buchanan, 
bom  May  31,  1831,  in  Danville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  died  in  Hardin,  Mo.,  Jan. 
28,  1876,  age  44  years.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  President  James  Buchanan, 
a  bachelor. 

*  *  * 

MARRIAGE  BOND  OF 
A.  A.  Buchanan 

of  Ray  County,  Missouri, 
and 

Laura  Hughes 
Ray  County,  Missouri, 

ON  24th  DAY  OF  MAY,  1861 

by 

CHARLES  R.  SHREWESBURY 
Witness:  Septer  Esrey. 

Witness:  Geo.  Russell. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Buchanan  and 
three  children:  George  M.  (G.  M.), 
left;  Avery  Neil,  center;  and  Mary 
Catherine,  between  Avery  Neil  and 
her  father.  Picture  was  taken  in 
1952  at  Hardin,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Buchanan 
and  their  grandchildren.  (1952). 


(The  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Buchanan). 

1.  GEORGE  BUCHANAN,  born 
July  24,  1862,  near  Hardin,  Mo.,  died 
March  15,  1935.  Married  CATHER¬ 
INE  BOGGESS.  They  had  -five  chil¬ 
dren: 

(1)  Frank  Buchanan  married  Mae 
Hoover.  Living  in  Hardin,  Mo.  They 
have  no  children. 

(2)  Susan  Buchanan,  an  attractive 
lady  with  a  pleasing  personality,  first 
married  Yates  Cole  of  Richmond,  Mo., 
an  honored  citizen.  Secondly  married 
Arthur  Turner  of  Hamilton,  Mo.  He 
died  Dec.  11,  1951,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

(3)  Butler  Buchanan,  single. 

(4)  Neil  C.  Buchanan,  married  Ro¬ 
berta  DeMint.  They  live  near  Hardin, 
Mo.  Their  three  children  are: 

(1)  Avery  Neil  Buchanan,  married 
Rhoda  Allen.  They  were  living  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  their  children 
are  Ronnie  Neil  and  Linda  Luan. 

(2)  Mary  Catherine  Buchanan 
married  Wilmer  Sadler.  They  now 
live  in  Hardin,  and  their  children  are 
Janet  Kay,  Ronnie,  and  Anita  Sadler. 

(3)  George  M.  Buchanan  married 
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Marjorie  Francis  of  Richmond,  where 
they  now  live.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Karen  Sue  Buchanan. 

(5)  Grace  Buchanan  married  Leon 
White.  They  live  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  have  no  children. 

2.  SUISAN  BUCHANAN,  second 
child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Buchanan, 
born  April  14,  1864,  Hardin,  and 
died  at  Richmond  on  July  21,  1865. 

3.  WILLIE  BUCHANAN,  born  in 
Hardin  on  April  17,  1868,  married 
LULA  JOHNSON,  born  Nov.,  1872, 
died  Jan.  16,  1928.  They  had  three 
children: 

(1)  Ruth  Buchanan,  first  child  of 
Willie  and  Lula  J.  Buchanan,  married 
DeWitt  McQueen.  One  heir: 

Virginia  McQueen  married  Carl 
O’Dell.  They  have  one  son,  Paul 
Oliver,  living  in  Liberty,  Mo. 

(2)  Harry  Buchanan  married  Mary 
Grove.  They  had  two  children: 

Chrystine  Buchanan  married  W.  B. 
Summers.  Their  children  are  Rich¬ 
ard,  Lindy,  Peggy,  and  Johnnie. 

(2)  William  Verell  Buchanan,  called 
“Billy  Boy”,  married  Imogene  Sandy. 
Their  children  are  William  Sandy  and 
Deborah  Grove  Buchanan. 

(3)  Mary  Buchanan  married  to 
George  Gillum,  Sedalia,  Mo.  They 
have  one  heir,  Luann  Gillum,  who 
is  now  attending  school  in  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.  A  very  attractive  young 
lady. 

*  *  * 

The  Dr.  Berry  Hughes  home  was 
noted  for  hospitality,  and  in  the 
homes  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Buchanan  and  his 
descendants  we  have  had  a  warm 
welcome. 

Dr.  Berry  Hughes  came  to  Ray 
County  from  Fayette,  Mo.,  in  1841, 
and  owned  a  large  acreage  of  land 
near  Hardin,  Mo.  The  home  in  which 
he  lived  was  an  unusually  well-built 
house,  and  the  nails  were  made  by  a 
blacksmith.  This* 1 2 3 4  house  was  replaced 
by  a  new  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Trenchard’s,  and  when  the  old  house 
was  torn  down,  they  had  a  wagon 
load  of  large  nails.  The  other  farm 
homes  owned  by  the  Doctor,  where 
Neil  Buchanan  and  his  cousin,  Harry 
Buchanan,  live,  have  been  in  the 
family  since  1841.  Dr.  Berry  Hughes 
had  his  coffin  made  of  walnut  sawed 
from  the  trees  on  his  farm,  and  he 
kept  it  in  his  parlor  for  many  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire  lived 
there  about  a  year,  and  Dr.  Hughes 
kept  his  coffin  on  a  porch  upstairs. 
Mrs.  McGuire  thought  he  died  two 
years  later,  but  Susan  Buchanan 
says  it  was  five  years  later. 

Taylor  Boggess  of  Hardin  relates 
he  often  took  naps  in  the  coffin. 

Colored  folks  in  the  Dr.  Berry 
Hughes  home  were:  Mandy,  born 
Jan.  12,  1837;  and  Robert,  born  Jan. 


15,  1846.  Also,  Aunt  Jane  Smith 
was  the  cook  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O. 
McGuire  kept  l  ouse  and  worked  for 
Dr.  Hughes. 

*  *  * 

A  RARE  OLD  BILL  OF  SALE 

W.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Hardin,  had  in 
his  possession  a  bill  of  sale  dated 
January  3,  1835,  by  which  Dr.  Berry 
Hughes  bought  a  col-bred  girl.  It  is 
as  follows: 

“Know  all  men  that  I  have  this 
day  bargained  and  sold  unto  Berry 
Hughes,  a  certain  negro  woman 
named  “Lucy’’,  age  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  for  the  consideration  of 
four  hundred  dollars,  to  me  paid  in 
hand.  Both  of  the  County  of  Ray 
and  State  of  Missouri,  I  do  warrant 
and  defend  all  claim  or  claims  and 
and  warrant  said  negro  to  be  sound 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
January  3,  1835. 

Thomas  “X”  (his  mark)  Shearwood 
Attest:  John  N.  Hughes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Hughes  were 
married  in  1844  at  Louisville,  and 
later  lived  at  Richards,  Mo.  She 
was  Mary  Jane  McGuire. 


Willis  Hughes,  the  fourth  son  of 
John  Swan  Hughes  and  Elizabeth 
Berry’  Hughes,  was  born  in  Jessa¬ 
mine  County.  Kentucy’,  Oct.  18.  1809, 
and  died  at  Richards,  in  Vernon 
County.  Missouri,  July  10,  1890, 

where  he  was  buried.  Married  in 
1844  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  Mary 
Jane  McGuire,  who  was  born  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  Nov.  31,  1828,  and 
died  at  Richards.  Mo.,  Dec.  11,  1910. 
They  had  seven  children:  Seventh 
generation) : 

1.  JOHN  SAMUEL  HUGHES,  born 
in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  Aug.  22,  1844, 


first  married  SADIE  D.  BEARD, 
born  Oct.  1,  1853,  died  Richards,  Mo., 
Oct.  12,  1912.  No  heirs. 

Second  wife,  MRS.  BELL  MYERS 
of  Nevada,  deceased. 

Third  wife,  MRS.  MARY  WHO  LEY 
of  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  deceased. 

Fourth  wife,  MRS.  ELLA  PRICE 
HUGHES,  of  Schell  Cty,  Mo.,  living. 

2.  Mary  Frances  Hughes,  born  in 
Ray  County,  Mo.,  May  27,  1851,  and 
died  Dec.  24,  1878.  After  moving  to 
Vernon  County,  married  Sam  Crowley 
about  1872.  Died  near  Richards  in 
Vernon  County,  Mo.,  as  did  an  infant 
daughter.  She  and  the  daughter  are 
buried  near  Vibbard,  in  Ray  County. 
They  also  had  two  sons: 


Rex  Crowley  and  daughter, 
Martha  Jane,  son  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Crowley  of  Richards,  Mo. 


(1)  Willis  or  “Will”  Crowley, 

born  April  9,  1874;  married  Dec.  24, 
1899,  to  Grace  Wyand,  of  Richards, 
Mo.,  born  Dec.  25,  1881.  They  had 
one  child,  Rex  YVy'and  Crowley,  who 
married  Nov.  26,  1929,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Newland.  They  have  one  child, 
Martha  Jane  Crowley,  who  is  ten 
years  old  in  1952.  The  Rex  Crowleys 
live  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  where  he 
has  a  position  in  a  bank.  He  is  a 
jolly  fellow,  popular,  and  a  good 
business  man. 

(2)  Eugene  Crowley,  “Gene”, 
born  Feb.  21,  1876;  married  Dec.  24, 
1899,  at  Richards,  Mo.,  to  Abbie 
Wilder;  one  heir,  daughter,  Tlelma 
Roberta  Crowley,  born  Jan.  16,  1905; 
married  on  July  11,  1925,  at  Richards, 
to  Prof.  Boyd  Gordon  Heatrole,  born 
June  6,  1902,  at  Harrodsburg,  Va. 
They  have  one  son,  Eugene  Wilder 
Heatrole,  bom  Sept.  19,  1927,  who 
had  both  parents  for  teachers  in 
school.  The  son  now  has  his  M.D. 
degree  (1952)  and  in  1953  their  home 
was  at  Stanton,  Va. 

3.  Roland  Hughes,  born  Jan.  15, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Crowley 
and  Mrs.  Will  Crowley,  Richards, 
Mo.,  sons  of  Samuel  Crowley  and 
Frances  Hughes  Crowley. 


1854,  near  Lexington,  Mo.,  married 
Nov.  14,  1883,  to  Lula  Price  Wall, 
bom  Nov.  27,  1861.  They  had  two 
children,  Stella  and  Ethyl. 

(1)  Stella  Hughes,  born  Sept.  27, 
1884,  (eighth  generation),  married  on 
Feb.  28,  1905,  to  Charlie  Field,  born 
July  2,  1882.  Two  sons: 

1.  Conard  Feild,  bom  Jan.  26, 
1909,  graduate  University  of  Missouri, 
and  in  World  War  II  a  major,  teach¬ 
ing  gunnery  at  the  Artillery  School 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Married  Aug.  20, 
1932,  to  Ellen  Schalk  of  Litchfield, 
Illinois.  No  children. 

(2)  Roland  Feild,  born  May  21, 
1910;  graduate  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  married  on  Aug.  14,  1937,  to 
Violet  Clarkson  of  Goff,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  Feild  is  called  “Sunny”,  her 
name  derived  from  her  work  on  the 
radio  because  of  her  pleasing  dispo¬ 
sition  and  smiles.  They  have  one 
child,  Lynda  Lee  Feild,  born  Sept.  14, 
1939. 

(2)  Ethyl  Lee  Hughes,  bom  Jan.* 
7,  1891,  and  in  1952  is  living  in  Lake 
Charles,  La.  Married  June  7,  1911, 
to  Rowland  Price,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
He  died  March  12,  1942.  They  had  2 
children, 

(1)  Robert  William  Price,  born 
June  5,  1918,  married  Betty  Lou 
Boedecker.  They  had  three  children: 
Robert  William  Price,  Jr.,  bom  Jan. 
7,  1943;  Patricia  Price,  born  Oct.  11, 
1946;  Judith  Ann  Price,  bom  Nov.  3, 
1950. 

(2)  Ted  Walton  Price,  bom  July 
13,  1926,  married  Carol  Blair.  They 
have  one  son,  Ted  Walton  Price,  Jr., 
born  Aug.  5,  1948. 

4.  Robert  Willis  Hughes,  or  “Bob”, 
the  fourth  child  of  Willis  Hughes  and 
Mary  Jane  McGuire,  was  bom  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1856,  Lexington,  Missouri, 
died  Eugene,  Oregon,  March,  1942, 


and1  buried  at  Dewey,  Montana.  Mar¬ 
ried  Jan.  11,  1881,  to  Caroline  Virginia 
Lewis,  born  in  Glasgow,  Mo.,  1854, 
and  died  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  August, 
1928,  and  buried  at  Dewey,  Montana. 
Three  heirs: 

(1)  Leslie  Hughes,  died  in  Mon¬ 
tana  at  age  of  12  years. 

*  *  * 

A  poem  written  by  Aunt  Jane 
Lewis  (sister  of  Thomas  Minor  Lewis) 
at  the  birth  of  Leslie  Hughes  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Willis  Hughes  and 
Caroline  Virginia  Lewis)  near  the 
Missouri-Kansas  border  about  1886 
(died  at  age  of  12  or  13). 

BONNIE  LESLIE  HUGHES 
When  tardy  winter  lingering 
Had  checked  the  timed  steps  of  Spring 
When  gusty  March  winds  came  to 
bring 

Dire  traces  of  disorder 

Just  as  one  ray  of  sunshine  mild 
Gleamed  in  the  western  sky  so  wild 
With  eyes  that  shine  and  lips  that 
smile 

Came  Leslie  to  the  border. 

Here  on  the  border  side  there  grows 
Mid  countless  flowers  a  perfect  rose 
Unknown  to  other  lands 

It  throws  its  sweetness - 

Take  buoyant  Hope  with  every 
breath 

From  blessed  birth  to  dauntless  death 
Smile  wild  rose  of  the  border. 

Fair  Leslie  to  the  rose  akin 

May  your  sweet  life  without  within 
Be  crowned  with  sunbeams  showering 
in 

All  gifts  in  golden  order 
Look  to  the  blue  above  for  faith. 

*  *  * 


Robert  Roy  Hughes  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hope  Marilyn  Pressman. 


(2)  Robert  Roy  Hughes,  born 
Dec.  7,  1888,  Richards,  Mo.,  married 
Jan.  1,  1914,  at  Dillon,  Montana,  to 
Helene  B.  Boldit.  They  now  live  in 


Eugene,  Oregon,  (1953)  and  have 
two  children : 

*  *  * 


1.  Willis  Boldt  Hughes,  born 
October  29,  1915,  at  Wisdom,  Beaver¬ 
head  County,  Montana.  Graduate, 
University  of  Oregon,  1940;  military 
service,  September  16,  1940,  to  April 
19,  1946;  W.I.A.,  December  17,  1944, 
in  Germany..  M.A.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1948;  at  present  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  1953,  of  completing  work  on  a 
Ph.D.  in  United  States  history  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  (1st 
Lt.  Infantry,  A.UjS.  retired).  Over¬ 
seas  service  with  10th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  5th  Division,  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
3rd  Army. 


MARK,  KENT,  AND  SCOTT 
who  are  sons  of  E.  C.  and  Hope 
Marilyn  (Hughes)  Pressman. 


2.  Hope  Marilyn  Hughes,  born 
August  3,  1920,  in  Butte,  Montana. 
Graduate,  University  of  Montana, 
1942.  Married  E.  C.  Pressman,  of 
Glendive,  Montana,  and  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon,  May  10,  1944.  Residing  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Heirs :  1.  Mark  Hughes  Press¬ 

man,  born  March  26,  1945,  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  2.  Kent  Hughes  Pressman, 
born  November  9,  1947,  in  Eugene 
Oregon.  3.  Scott  Hughes  Pressman, 
born  August  5,  1950,  in  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Helene  B.  Boldt,  wife  of  Robert  Roy 
Hughes  (of  Vernon  County,  Missouri, 
and  Beaverhead  County,  Montana), 
was  born  at  Gassen,  Germany,  not 
far  to  the  south  of  Berlin.  She  is 
descended  from  Frederick  Boldt,  a 
Swedish  soldier  fighting  in  the  Army 
of  Bernadotte  against  Napoleon,  in 
Germany.  Boldt  was  wounded  and 
remained  in  Germany  after  the  war. 
His  son,  also  Frederick  Boldt,  became 
head  forester  for  the  Prussian  king 
on  one  of  the  royal  estates  in  Prussia. 

When  the  latter,  Frederick  Boldt  II, 
was  ready  for  retirement  he  gave  up 
his  pension  rights  and  came  to  the 
United  States  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  his  children,  some  of  whom 
had  families  of  their  own  by  then. 
In  1882,  aged  72,  he  died,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  in  Wisconsin.  He  had  attemp¬ 
ted  to  settle  in  what  is  now  Lake 
County,  South  Dakota,  but  had  been 
forced  out  by  the  Sioux,  apparently. 

Frederick  Boldt  III,  father  of 
Helene  B.,  remained  in  Germany  and 
there  his  family  lived.  Helene  B., 
after  the  death  of  her  father  and 
mother,  came  to  the  United  States 
alone,  being  then  in  her  early  teens, 
through  the  assistance  of  cousins  in 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  about 
1908. 

She  completed  high  school  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  through  her  own 
efforts  financed  her  studies  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  With  only 
about  a  year  to  go  until  graduation, 
she  married  Robert  Roy  Hughes, 
January  1,  1914,  at  Dillon,  Montana. 

(3)  Warren  Lewis  Hughes,  third 
son  of  Robert  Willis  Hughes  and 
Caroline  Virginia  Lewis,  born  March 
19,  1890,  at  Richards,  Vernon  County, 
Mo.  He  was  a  fine  man.  Married 
Jan.,  1922,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Brannan. 
No  heirs.  He  died  July  4,  1953,  at 
Butte,  Montana.  Buried  at  Dewey, 
Montana. 

5.  Susan  Berry  Hughes,  daughter 
of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane  Mc¬ 
Guire  Hughes,  was  born  Dec.  6,  1859. 

First  married  James  Franklin 
Lillard,  born  Decatur,  Tex.  Five  heirs 
(1)  Mary  Florence  Lillard — “Mae”  or 
“Mamie.”  (2)  Lenora  Lillard  — 


"Nora”  or  "Dode”.  (3)  and  (4) 
Frank  and  Ephren,  both  dying  very 
young.  (5)  Willis  Warren  Lillard  — 
"Wish”. 

Second  marriage  of  Susan  Berry 
Hughes  was  to  Warren  Lillard,  an 

own  cousin  of  her  first  husband.  No 
heirs. 

a.  Mary  Florence  Lillard,  born 
Feb.  17,  1880.  Married  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  May  27,  1901,  to  William  E. 
Terrell  of  Decatur,  Texas.  They  live 
in  Decatur,  Texas.  Two  heirs:  (1) 
Steven  Eugene  Terrell,  born  in  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas,  May  19,  1902,  married 
Oct.  26,  1929,  in  Houston  to  Mildred 
A.  Wilson.  They  have  one  child,  an 
adopted  daughter,  Heather  Ann  Ter¬ 
rell,  born  Jan.  8,  1945,  in  Houston. 

(2)  Tom  Lillard  Terrell,  born  in 
Denton,  Texas,  Feb.  10,  1904,  married 
Nov.  15,  1929,  to  Madge  Scott  in  De¬ 
catur,  Texas;  one  son,  Tommie  Ter¬ 
rell,  Jr.,  was  born  July  6,  1937,  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

b.  Lenora  Lillard,  born  July  2,  1886, 
now  living  in  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  Mar¬ 
ried  March  15,  1908,  to  John  Logan. 
Three  heirs:  (1)  John  Robert  Logan 
Jr.,  born  May  24,  1909.  Married  May 
3,  1930,  to  Cleo  Segrest.  Three  heirs: 
(1)  John  Robert  Logan  III,  (2)  Phil¬ 
lip  Sidney  Logan,  (3)  David  Anthony 
Logan. 

(2)  Mary  Sue  Logan,  born  Aug.  7, 
1913,  married  Samuel  Marlin  Masten- 
brook;  two  heirs:  (1)  Samuel  Marlin 
Maste.nbrook,  Jr.,  (2)  John  Logan 
Mastenbrook. 

(3)  William  Lillard  Logan,  born 
Oct.  12,  1925,  died  May  3,  1935. 

c.  Willis  Warren  Lillard,  born  Nov. 
13,  1883,  in  Decatur,  Texas,  in  1952, 
living  in  Haines,  Oregon.  First  mar¬ 
ried  Jan.  14,  1906,  to  Edra  Bond,  of 
Baker  City,  Oregon,  died  July  12, 
1912.  Three  heirs:  (1)  Jack  Lillard, 
born  Oct.  10,  1906;  married  Ella  Tur¬ 
man,  May,  1926;  (2)  Sue  Mary  Lil- 
la.rd,  born  Jan.  6,  1909;  (3)  Willis 
Medley  Lillard,  born  Nov.  4,  1911. 

Second  marriage  of  Willis  Warr:n 
Lillard  September  24,  1914,  to  Ruth 
Jenkins;  five  heirs:  (1)  Lillian  Mae 
Lillard,  born  June  20,  1915,  married 
a  Mr.  Wheeler;  (2)  Forest  Jenkins 
Lillard,  born  May  10,  1917;  (3)  Betty 
Jane  Lillard,  born  Aug.  19,  1919,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Mr.  Ferguson;  (4)  Robert 
Hughes  Lillard  (“Bobby”),  born  Sep. 
12,  1920;  (5)  Donald  W.  Lillard,  born 
Feb.  15,  1923. 

6.  William  Lee  Hughes,  sixth  child 
of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane 
McGuire,  was  born  May  16,  1861, 
Lexington,  Mo.,  died  Sept.  1944;  mar¬ 
ried  Oct.  26,  1887,  at  Fulton,  Mo., 
to  Martha  Linton  Whaley,  born  Dec. 
29,  1868,  at  Fulton;  died  April,  1937. 
Four  heirs: 


a.  Russell  Lee  Hughes,  born  July 

14,  1889,  Richards,  Mo.,  married  on 

Oct.  6,  1912,  Nevada,  Mo.,  to  Ruth 
Bratton,  born  April  21,  1890;  two 
heirs:  (1)  Martha  Lee  Hughes  (adop¬ 
ted),  born  March  20,  1919,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  (2)  Robert  William 
Hughes,  born  March  12,  1920,  at 

Nevada,  Mo.,  their  own  son. 

b.  Charles  Willis  Hughes,  born  July 

15,  1891,  Richards,  Mo.,  married  June. 

16,  1920,  at  Columbia,  La.,  to  Mar- 
guerette  Traylor,  born  June  13,  1895, 
living  in  Shreveport,  La.  No  heirs. 

c.  Forrest  R.  Hughes,  born  July  21, 

1893,  Fulton,  Mo.,  died  Jan.,  1951. 
Married  May  1,  1920,  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  to  Mary  Edith  Root,  born  Jan. 
26,  1899.  One  heir:  Lew  Willis 

Hughes,  born  Feb.  3,  1921,  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.  Forrest  Hughes  taught  at 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  twenty-five  years,  the  last  three 
of  which  he  was  assistant  dean  of 
the  School  of  Engineering.  His  son, 
Lew  Hughes,  was  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  Christmas  Eve,  1944. 
His  (Forrest’s)  wife,  Edith,  lives  in 
New  Haven. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  K.  C.  SULLIVAN 


d.  Lula  Mae  Hughes,  born  Mar.  19, 
1896,  at  Richards,  Mo.,  married  June 
24,  1917,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  to 

Knowles  Clark  Sullivan,  born  Feb.  17, 
1893,  at  Clever,  Mo.,  in  Christian 
County.  One  heir,  Lynton  Aileen  Sul¬ 
livan,  born  Dec.  25,  1924,  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  married  August,  1945,  to  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Dilley.  They  have  one  son, 
Lawrence  Clark  Dilley  (Larry),  now 
three  years  old  (In  (1952).  The  Dilleys 
live  in  Franklin,  Penna.  Mrs.  Dilley, 
(Lynton  Sullivan)  graduated  in  1946 
from  the  School  of  Architecture  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 
Dr.  Dilley  was  a  captain  In  the  Air 
Force  and  stationed  in  England  two 
years.  He  received  his  Master’s  De¬ 
gree  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  in  1947,  Teaching  at  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  in  1952. 


Mrs.  Lula  M.  Hughes  Sullivan  was 
Worthy  Grand  Matron  of  the  Eastern 
Star  of  Missouri  in  1938.  Dr.  Sulli¬ 
van  taught  in  Missouri  University, 
now  has  his  doctor’s  degree  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Biology  Department 
at  Harris  Teachers’  College,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Since  1943  Mrs.  Sullivan  has 
been  teaching  at  Ladue  School  near 
their  home  in  St.  Louis.  Her  parents, 
the  Will  Hugheses,  moved  to  Colum¬ 
bia  to  educate  their  children  and 
kept  a  rooming  house  for  boys.  Mrs. 
Hughes  was  so  good  and  kind,  and 
a  lovely  lady. 

*  *  * 


EDWARD  PRICE  HUGHES 


7.  Edward  Price  Hughes,  born  Feb. 
28,  1863,  Lexington,  Mo.,  seventh 

child  of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary 
Jane  McGuire.  He  lived  on  the 

home  place  of  about  1,000  acres  in 
Vernon  County,  Mo.,  one  mile  from 
Richards,  after  his  parents  passed 
away.  He  never  married. 

This  completes  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary 
Jane  McGuire,  from  information  orig¬ 
inally  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eugene 

Crowley  in  1931  and  1932.  Willis 
Hughes  was  a  successful  farmer  and 
fed  cattle  on  a  large  scale  on  his  farm 
in  Vernon  County,  Mo.  His  son, 
Samuel  and  wife,  Sadie,  spent  one 
winter  in  Oregon  with  the  Ralstons. 
In  an  old  letter  of  Mrs.  Frances 

McGuire  Gilpin,  she  spoke  of  a  Mr. 
Ralston  who  married  the  Wm.  Gil- 
pins’  daughter,  and  lived  in  Oregon.. 
*  *  * 

Descendants  of  John  Swan 
Hughes  and  Elizabeth  Berry 
Hughes  (continued) 


James  Hughes  of  Richmond,  Mo., 

son  of  John  Swan  Hughes  and 

Elizabeth  Berry  of  Kentucky. 

*  *  * 

James  Hughes,  the  fifth  son  of  John 
Swan  Hughes  and  Elizabeth  Berry 
Hughes,  was  born  March  30,  1814,  in 
Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  and 
died  in  Richmond,  Mo.,  Aug.  11,  1900. 
He  was  first  married  to  Elvira  A. 
Smith,  born  Oct.  16,  1842,  in  Missouri, 
of  a  family  from  Pittsylvania  County, 
Virginia.  They  had  eight  heirs. 

His  second  marriage  was  to  Mrs. 
Adeline  Martin  Ughtner,  and  there 
were  no  heirs. 

The  children  and  descendants  of 
James  Hughes  and  Elvira  Smith 
Hughes : 

1.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  called  “Betty,” 
was  born  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  April 
21,  1845,  and  married  on  Dec.  25, 
1869,  to  Captain  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison  Mansur.  They  lived  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo.,  where  Captain  Mansur 
was  a  banker.  Captain  Mansur  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  6,  1840, 
and  died  in  Chillicothe,  May  27,  1929. 
They  had  six  heirs: 

a.  James  Hughes  Mansur,  called 
“Hugh,”  born  St.  Louis,  April  21, 
1871,  died  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  July  19, 
1928.  First  married  to  Myrtle  Moor¬ 
man,  no  heirs.  Second  marriage  to 
May  Romeiser,  born  in  Chillicothe 
and  now  living  there.  They  had  one 
child: 

(1)  Bettie  R.  Mansur,  who  was  born 
in  Chillicothe  Feb.  1,  1902.  She  is 
married  to  Lee  Taylor,  and  their 
home  in  1953  is  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
No  heirs. 

b.  Charles  Marvin  Mansur  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  26,  1875.  Much 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Montana,  and 
he  died  Dec.  17,  1947.  Single. 


c.  Guy  Hampton  Mansur  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  Mo.,  March  10,  1877. 
He  lived  for  years  in  Poison,  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  he  died.  Single. 

d.  Robert  Stockton  Mansur,  “Bob,” 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mo.,  July  21, 
1879.  He  married  Elizabeth  Fink, 
who  was  born  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Fink.  Mr.  Man¬ 
sur,  now  retired,  was  a  successful 
druggist  in  California.  They  now  live 
in  Pasadena.  (1953). 

e.  Lulu  May  Mansur  was  born  in 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Oct.  29,  1883.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Central  College, 
then  located  at  Lexington.  She  home¬ 
steaded  land  in  Montana,  remained 
single  all  of  her  life,  living  most  of 
it  with  her  parents  in  Chillicothe. 
She  died  July  7,  1947.  She,  her  de¬ 
ceased  brothers,  and  parents  are 
buried  in  Chillicothe. 

f.  Henry  Allen  Mansur  was  born 
in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Aug.  31,  1886.  He 
attended  Missouri  University.  For 
years  he  has  made  Texarkana,  Texas, 
his  home.  He  is  now  retired,  and  is 
temporarily  living  in  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
in  1953.  He  has  remained  single. 

2.  Henry  Clay  Hughes,  son  of 
James  Hughes  and  Elvira  Smith 
Hughes,  was  born  in  Ray  County, 
Mo.,  Dec.  3,  1847,  and  died  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  July  14,  1894.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Kate  Hughes,  who  was  born 
in  Missouri,  June  8,  1847,  and  died 
at  Richmond,  Oct.  30,  1915.  They 
had  no  heirs. 

3  and  4.  Burnett  and  Berry 
Hughes,  twins,  were  born  Jan.  28, 
1850. 

Burnett  Hughes  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  and  spent  his 
life  in  the  banking  business  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  he  was  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank¬ 
ing  House  of  J.  S.  Hughes  and  Com¬ 
pany.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  1937. 
He  was  married  to  Katherine  Sheldon 
Morehead  (Kate),  who  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  Jan.  26,  1855,  and 
who  predeceased  him.  They  had  four 
children: 

a.  Ralph  Burnett  Hughes,  married 
Vivian  Gibson.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  was  an  active  and  de¬ 
voted  Mason. 

(1)  John  Burnett  Hughes,  married 
and  lived  in  Kansas  City.  Died  sud¬ 
denly  in  1953  in  Kansas  City.  One 
heir. 

(2)  Jane  Hughes,  who  married  A. 
A.  Craig.  They  have  two  children: 

(a)  Carol  Craig,  born  1939; 

(b)  Ralph  H.  Craig,  born  1941. 

b.  James  Morehead  Hughes,  who 

has  lived  for  many  years  in  New 
York,  a  gifted  artist  and  designer 
of  church  windows  and  accessories. 
He  is  married  to  Ethel . 


c.  Sybil,  who  died  in  infancy. 

d.  Henry  Sheldon  Hughes,  for  many 
years  employee  and  officer  of  the 
Hughes  Bank.  He  married  Winnie 
Washington,  and  they  now  (1953)  live 
in  Richmond.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren: 

(1)  Henry  S.  Hughes,  Jr.,  who  is 
single  and  lives  with  his  parents.  He 
served  with  the  Army  in  Alaska  in 
World  War  II. 

(2)  Mary  Hughes,  who  married 
James  Carlyle  Davis.  They  now  live 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

4.  Berry  Hughes,  married  Mary 
Alice  Smith.  He  was  a  successful 
farmer,  having  a  fine  farm  one  mile 
northeast  of  Richmond,  where  he 
lived.  They  had  four  children: 

a.  Earnest  Hughes,  who  married 
Erna  Smith.  They  lived  in  Kansas 
City  where  Mrs.  Hughes  now  lives, 
having  survived  her  husband.  They 
had  no  heirs,  but  raised  three  boys 
of  a  neighbor.  Much  credit  is  due 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  for  their  loving 
kindness  and  care. 

b.  Edward  Berry  Hughes,  died  Nov. 
8,  1931.  Married  Dec.  31,  1902,  to 
Ruby  Elizabeth  Garner,  a  daughter 
of  Christopher  Trigg  Garner  and 
Minnie  Ann  (Hume)  Garner.  Nine 
heirs: 

(1)  Christopher  Berry  Hughes,  died 
at  age  of  10  one-half  months. 

(2)  Elvira  Chystine  Hughes,  who 
died  at  age  of  2  one-half  years. 

(3)  Frances  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
married  Fred  Lee  Henderson.  They 
have  two  heirs, 

(a)  John  Allen  Henderson,  age  21, 
and  living  in  Kansas  City;  and 

(b)  Sandra  Lee  Henderson,  age  9. 

(4)  Minnie  Hume  Hughes,  married 
R.  L.  Brown,  accountant  for  Trans- 
World  Airlines,  in  1953  living  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They  have  two 
sons  of  high  school  age: 

(a)  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

(b)  Wallace  Edward  Brown. 

(5)  Edward  Berry  Hughes,  Jr., 

served  in  the  army  in  Alaska.  Mar¬ 
ried  Florence  Langberg  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  Two  heirs: 

(a)  Carol  Ann 

(b)  Edward  Berry  Hughes  III. 

(6)  Chystine  Gamer  Hughes,  mar¬ 

ried  Norval  R.  Bryan  of  Moline, 
Kansas.  Two  children: 

(a)  Jerry  Hughes  Bryan,  age  10 

(b)  Janice  Kay  Bryan,  age  5. 

(7)  Howard  Frank  Hughes,  em¬ 

ployed  by  North  American  Aviation 
Co.,  and  living  at  home  in  Richmond, 
married  Mary  A.  Beatrice  of  Miami, 
Fla.  One  son : 

(a)  Larry  Edward  Hughes. 

(8)  James  Robert  Hughes  II,  now 
living  at  home  in  Richmond  where 
he  manages  the  Imperial  Oil  Com- 


pany  station. 

(9)  Jack  Hughes,  married  Corene 
Dickens  of  Hardin.  One  child: 

(a)  Sa-ndra  Jean  Hughes,  age  8. 

c.  James  K.  Hughes,  first  married 
Rachel  Asbury  of  Richmond.  No 
heirs.  He  has  remarried  and  is  living 
in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

d.  Elvira  Hughes,  married  Adam 
Young  of  Ray  County.  No  heirs. 
They  live  in  North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Hughes  had  four  sons 
in  the  army  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Allen  Hughes,  born  Ray  County, 
Missouri,  Sept.  11,  1853.  Single.  Died 
May  20,  1890. 

6.  Allen  Newton  Hughes,  born  Ray 
County,  Mo.,  July  14,  1855.  He  was 
many  years  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Banking  House  of  J.  S. 
Hughes  and  Company,  and  lived  at 
the  family  home  on  South  Camden 
Avenue,  where  he  had  a  southern 
colonial  home  built  in  1912.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Edith  L.  Sandusky, 
of  Demopolis,  Alabama.  They  had 
one  son,  James  Allen  Hughes,  born 
March  24,  1912,  in  Richmond, 

Newton  Hughes  died  March  25, 
1925.  His  son  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  banks  in  Kansas  City,  and 
at  home,  and  served  in  the  Army 
from  1942  to  1946  as  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  In  1953  he  and  his 
mother  lived  at  the  homeplace  in 
Richmond.  Among  various  heir¬ 
looms,  they  have  an  oil  portrait  of 
Lavina  Hughes  McKinney,  done  by 
George  Caleb  Bingham. 

7.  Ami  Hughes,  youngest  son  of 
James  Hughes  and  Elvira  Smith 
Hughes,  was  born  June  5,  1857,  in 
Ray  County,  Mo.  He  graduated  from 
Richmond  College  in  1877  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In 
March,  1879,  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  was  given  the  entire  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  large 
fprm  owned  by  his  father,  which 
Mr.  Ami  farmed  for  his  entire  life. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Banking 
House  of  J.  S.  Hughes  and  Company. 
On  May  17,  1882,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Florence  Duncan  of  Fayette, 
Mo.  They  had  eight  children: 

a.  Vera  Hughes,  who  made  her 
home  with  her  parents,  and  who  re¬ 
mains  in  Richmond. 

b.  Louise  Hughes,  married  Arthur 
R.  Chenault,  living  in  Richmond. 
They  had  one  child,  Mary  Louise 
Chenault,  who  attended  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1934.  Mary  Louise  was  married 
to  Auguste  C.  Hershey,  son  of  a 
prominent  Illinois  lawyer.  Auguste 


Hershey  is  a  petroleum  chemist  and 
member  of  the  management  group 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  and  now  (1953)  located  in 
East  Alton,  Illinois.  They  have  two 
children: 

(1)  Harry  C.  Hershey 

(2)  Judith  Louise  Hershey. 

c.  Robert  S.  Hughes  married  Susan 
Akers  of  Richmond.  They  now  in 
1953  live  in  Salina,  Kansas,  where 
he  is  employed  in  the  federal  offices. 
They  have  one  son,  Robert  S.  Hughes, 
Jr.,  now  living  in  Van  Nuys,  Cali¬ 
fornia.,  working  in  civil  service.  A 
daughter,  Betty  Sue,  died  in  infancy. 

d.  Howard  Ray  Hughes,  married 
Juanita  Starrett  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  He 
lives  in  Richmond,  and  for  years  has 
farmed  the  old  homeplace,  where  the 
Jess  Dooleys  now  farm.  They  had  one 
son,  Howard  John  Hughes,  who 
served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II, 
and  was  severely  injured  in  winter 
warfare  in  Europe.  He  is  a  chemist 
with  the  Eagle-Picher  Company,  now 
located  in  Joplin,  Mo.  He  married 
Nancy  Baucus,  daughter  of  William 
N.  Baucus  of  Richmond,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Ray  Nichols  Hughes. 

e.  Nancy  Hughes  married  Byron 

Estes.  They  had  two  heirs: . 

(1)  Jean  Louise  Estes,  single,  now 
located  in  Kansas  City  with  the 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany;  and 

(2)  G.  B.  Estes,  Jr.,  a  commercial 
artist  in  New  York  City. 

f.  Elizabeth  Hughes  married  John 
M.  Nicol,  who  was  born  in  Scotland. 
They  now  live  in  Kansas  City,  and 
have  one  child,  Florence  Janet  Nicol. 

g.  Freddie  Hughes,  deceased. 

h.  Newton  Hughes,  deceased. 

8.  Louisa  Rothwell  Hughes,  called 
“Lulu”,  was  the  youngest  child  of 
James  Hughes  and  Elvira  Smith 
Hughes.  An  excerpt  from  a  letter 
of  Miss  Mary  Ellis,  genealogist,  to 
Henry  A.  Mansur  and  dated  1949 
says,  “She  was  always  a  beauty  .  .  . 
She  was  adored  by  the  older  brothers. 
I  have  always  felt  very  close  indeed 
myself  to  all  of  them.  Allen  Hughes 
himself  was  most  lovable,  and  had  a 
host  of  friends.  .Lulu  went  to  Central 
College  in  Lexington  soon  after  her 
mother’s  death.  Her  hair,  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  was  abundant,  and  before  she 
had  the  typhoid  fever,  when  she  was 
about  twenty,  it  was  spun  gold.  She 
was  very  much  like  her  mother,  El¬ 
vira  Smith  Hughes,  whose  portrait 
was  painted  by  the  Artist  Bingham, 
who  painted  also  your  grandfather, 
James  Hughes  .  .  . 

Louisa  Rothwell  Hughes  was 
named  for  Dr.  Rothwell,  president  of 
The  Young  Ladies  Seminary  at 
Huntsville,  where  your  Mother  went." 


Lulu  Hughes  married  Virgil  Dillin, 
and  was  later  divorced.  There  were 
no  children.  She  and  her  sister, 
Betty  Hughes  Mansur,  made  their 
home  together  in  Chillicothe,  where 
they  are  buried.  Both  were  hospit¬ 
able,  lovable,  and  charming,  and 
their  devoted  brothers  visited  them 
regularly  during  their  long  lives. 

Lulu  Dillin  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1929. 

Notes  on  the  James  Hughes  family 
would  not  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  early  days  when  James 
Hughes  farmed  882  acres  nine  miles 
northeast  of  Richmond.  Here  he 
built  a  typical  two-story  brick  home, 
and  improved  his  farm  well.  His 
wife  brought  nineteen  slaves.  A 
stately  print  of  the  farm  home  and 
buildings  exists  in  several  copies. 
Here  they  entertained  Ed  F.  Swinney 
and  Robert  Keith  of  Kansas  City,  re¬ 
spectively  founders  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  the  great  Keith 
Store,  and  the  artist,  George  Caleb 
Bingham. 

James’s  brother,  Joseph  S.  Hughes, 
founded  the  banking  business  in 
Richmond,  it  starting  in  the  general 
store  when  people  asked  for  money  to 
be  kept  in  the  store  safe.  About 
1859  a  bank  was  opened  first  as  a 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  St. 
Louis,  then  as  Hughes  and  Wasson, 
then  as  J.  S.  Hughes  and  Co.,  and 
incorporated  in  1883  as  the  Banking 
House  of  J.  S.  Hughes  &  Co. 

Most  of  the  brick  houses  in  Ray 
County  were  Hughes  homes.  In  the 
middle  1920’s,  George  Hughes,  a  cou¬ 
sin,  lived  in  his  great  brick  house 
at  College  Street  (now  Royle)  and 
Thornton  Street;  Charles  B.  Hughes 
in  the  stately  old  colonial  brick  home 
on  South  Camden  Avenue;  Ami  and 
Burnett  Hughes  In  their  Victorian 
brick  homes  on  East  Lexington 
Street;  and  next  to  them  in  frame 
homes  lived  Louise  Chenault  and 
Ray  Hughes,  and  two  houses  beyond 
lived  Henry  Hughes.  Ralph  Hughes 
lived  with  his  father,  Burnett.  Berry 
Hughes  lived  on  his  nice  country 

farm,  a  beautiful  country  home. 

*  *  * 

James  Hughes  and  several  of  the 
Hughes  men  were  educated  at  Bonne 
Femme  Academy,  a  country  school 
near  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  out  of  which 
grew  the  Missouri  University  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  in  Boone  County,  and 
many  descendants  have  attended 
there. 

Smith  and  January,  Hughes, 
Hauser,  Winter  Connection 

Mrs.  John  Newton  Hughes  nee 
Deborah  January,  second  marriage 
in  1854  to  John  Henry  Smith,  a 


Nice  colonial  brick  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton  Hughes,  South  Camden  St., 
Richmond,  Mo. 


The  stately  Hillcrest  old  colonial  brick 
home  on  South  Shaw  Street,  Richmond, 
Mo.„  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Hughes. 


The  elegant  home  of  Mrs.  L/ena  Chase, 
wife  of  the  late  Edwin  M.  Chase,  Hardin, 
Mo. 


The  nice  brick  home  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Allen  Hughes  on  College 
(Now  Royle)  Street,  Richmond,  Mo. 
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brother  of  Mrs.  James  (Elvira) 
Hughes.  She  died  just  six  months 
after  her  daughter  was  bom.  The 
one  heir,  Ada  Deborah  Smith  born, 
June  17,  1855,  died  Jan.  13,  1948,  age 
92  years,  in  a  hospital  at  Fulton,  Mo. 
Married  Calvin  Hauser,  Oct.  2,  1884, 
one  heir,  Deborah  Hauser,  born  Dec. 
27,  1886.  Deborah  Hauser,  married 
Dec.  27,  1911,  at  Richmond,  Mo.,  to 
W.  E.  Winter.  Four  heirs: 

1.  Rev.  Francis  Hauser  Winter, 
pastor  of  Rock  Port,  Mo.,  Methodist 
Church.  Married  Anna  Mae  Shy- 
rock  of  Columbia,  Mo.  Two  boys, 
Erich  Hauser  Winter  and  Gulyer 
Martin  Winter. 

2.  Dr.  William  Orville  Winter,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  government  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Married 
Mary  Mildred  Crossland  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  One  son,  William  Steven 
Winter,  and  one  daughter,  Sharon 
Marie  Winter. 

3.  Mr.  Giles  Smith  Winter,  former 
student  at  the  Sorborne,  now  in  the 
employ  of  U.S.A.  in  Paris,  France. 
Sailed  for  home  Nov.  22,  1953. 

4.  Ada  Lou  Winter,  now  Mrs. 
James  L.  West  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Winter  has  a  half- 
brother,  Orville  Hauser,  whose  moth¬ 
er  was  Rhoda  Jackson.  He  married 
Susan  Duval.  They  live  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Descendants  of  John  Swan  Hughes 
and  Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes,  con¬ 
tinued). 

Joseph  Samuel  Hughes,  sixth  son 
of  John  Swan  Hughes  and  Elizabeth 
Berry  Hughes,  was  born  in  Jessamine 
County,  Kentucky,  Jan.  11,  1820,  and 
died  in  Richmond,  Mo.,  May  3,  1898. 
He  came  to  Richmond  from  Boone 
County,  Mo.,  in  1838,  and  married  at 
Richmond,  Mo.,  Oct.  2,  1844,  to 
Ann  Laura  Hughes,  who  was  born 
in  Howard  County,  Mo.  She  was  a 
stepdaughter  of  the  late  Major  John 
H.  Morehead  of  Richmond,  Mo.  She 
died  in  Richmond  on  March  7,  1921. 
They  had  seven  children: 

1.  George  Allen  Hughes,  born  in 
Richmond,  Mo.,  Oct.  8,  1847,  and 
died  there  on  Sept.  22,  1921.  He  was 
married  at  the  Methodist  Church 
Oct.  15,  1873,  to  Julia  Menefee,  born 
at  Richmond,  Mo.,  Oct.  15,  1856. 
They  had  four  children: 

a.  Forrestine  Hughes,  born  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  married  there  on  Oct.  15, 
1906,  to  Forrest  Graham.  He  was 
born  at  Millville,  north  of  Richmond, 
on  Oct.  31,  1869,  and  died  in  1929  at 
Richmond.  No  children.  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  now  resides  in  Kansas  City. 

b.  Joseph  Samuel  Hughes  (Joe) 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1877,  at  Richmond, 


died  March  24,  1945.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  University  Law 
School,  but  did  not  practice.  He  was 
active  in  the  Hughes  Bank.  He  was 
married  Oct.  20,  1928,  to  Bertha 
Sprague  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  No 
children. 

c.  Mary  Menefee  Hughes  was  born 
at  Richmond  on  July  20,  1888.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  Richmond  Jan.  18,  1911,  to 
Asa  C.  Jones,  who  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  Aug.  31,  1887.  A  man  of  much 
character  and  charm,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1951,  in  Kansas 
City.  They  had  three  children: 

(1)  Julia.  Hughes  Jones,  born  at 
St.  Louis  Sept.  8,  1913,  now  living 
with  her  mother  in  Kansas  City. 

(2)  Asa  Charles  Jones,  born  in  St. 
Louis  June  30,  1915,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  University,  with  M.D. 
Degree.  He  practiced  with  some  of 
the  most  prominent  doctors  of  Kansas 
City.  He  lives  and  practices  his 
profession  in  Lima,  Ohio.  Married, 
no  children. 

(3)  Lucy  Hughes  Jones,  born  in  St. 
Louis  on  Nov.  13,  1917.  She  was 
married  to  Ted  Field  II  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  a  prominent  insurance  broker, 
and  they  make  their  home  in  St. 
Paul.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Mary,  bom  March  26,  1942,  and  Lucy, 
born  Dec.  29,  1948. 

d.  Lucy  Slaughter  Hughes,  born 
Sept.  27,  1891,  at  Richmond,  first 
married  to  Luke  Seward  who  was 
bom  in  Hardin,  Mo.,  Feb.  16,  1891, 
and  died  in  Richmond,  Feb.  26,  1925. 
No  heirs.  Second  marriage  to  Her¬ 
bert  Jessup  Snodgrass  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  they  now  live.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  is  an  outstanding  sales 
member  of  the  J.  C.  Nicols  Company. 

2.  Lizzie  Hughes,  born  at  Richmond 
July  17,  1850,  where  she  died  on 
Oct.  4,  1866. 

3  and  4.  Martha  Swan  Hughes  and 
Mary  Eliza  Hughes,  bom  in  Rich¬ 
mond  April  1,  1853.  Mary  Eliza  died 
March  25,  1860.  She  and  Lizzie  are 
both  buried  in  a  private  cemetery 
at  Richmond. 

3.  Martha  Swan  Hughes  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  “Hillcrest.”  Richmond,  Jan. 
26,  1881,  by  J.  K.  Rogers  to  James 
Marshall  Ferguson,  who  was  bom  in 
Boone  County,  Mo.,  in  1846.  He  died 
in  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  24,  1918,  and 
was  buried  in  Columbia,  Mo.  They 
had  three  heirs: 

a.  Joseph  Hughes  Ferguson,  bom 
Columbia,  Mo.,  June  9,  1881,  and  died 
in  Los  Angeles  Jan.  10,  1936.  He 
was  married  at  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
Elizabeth  Stewart.  No  heirs. 

b.  Edwin  Vaughn  Ferguson  died  in 
infancy. 

c.  Edwin  Allen  Ferguson,  died  in 


infancy. 

5.  Mary  Eliza  Hughes,  bom  in 
Richmond,  Mo.,  March  25,  1862,  was 
named  for  her  sister,  Mary  Eliza, 
who  died  in  1860.  She  was  married 
at  “Hillcrest,”  the  home  of  Joseph  S. 
Hughes  and  Ann  Laura  Hughes  in 
Richmond,  Missouri,  on  Nov.  11,  1891, 
to  William  Warren  Knight,  who  was 
bom  in  Clark  County,  Virginia,  Sept. 
7,  1862.  A  courteous  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  handsome  and  kindly, 
he  passed  these  attributes  on  to  his 
three  90ns.  His  occupation  was  real 
estate  city  auditor.  Mrs.  Knight  died 
in  1938  in  Kansas  City,  and  he  died 
June  15,  1929,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried  at  Richmond,  Mo.  They 
had  four  children: 

a. .  William  Hughes  Knight,  always 
called  Hughes,  born  at  Hillcrest,  Sept. 
21,  1893;  died  Aug.  12,  1954,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

b.  Benjamin  Owen  Knight  was  born 
in  Kansas  City  Nov.  26,  1896.  On 
Oct.  12,  1941,  he  was  married  to 
Inez  Mildred  Lewis,  born  May  17, 
1907,  at  Piedmont,  Mo.  They  live  in 
Platte  County  and  have  one  child, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Knight,  born  Oct.  17, 
1942,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

c.  Ann  Laura  Knight,  bom  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  May  14,  1898,  and  died  at 
Richmond  Aug.  21,  1900,  where  she 
is  buried. 

d.  Dr.  John  Swrann  Knight,  born 

April  11,  1901,  at  Kansas  City;  mar¬ 
ried  Dec.  27,  1930,  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Kansas  City,  to 
Martha  Bryant  Calloway,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  pioneer  family.  She  was 
born  in  1908  in  Independence,  Mo. 
They  have  three  children; 

(1)  Mary  Elizabeth  Knight,  born 
Feb.  1,  1932,  in  Kansas  City.  Mary 
graduated  in  June,  1952,  at  Junior 
College,  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  is  now 
a  Junior  at  Kansas  University  study¬ 
ing  speech  training. 

(2)  Joan  Callaway  Knight  was  born 
July  22,  1935,  in  Kansas  City.  In 
1952  she  is  a  senior  at  the  Sunset 
Hill  School  in  Kansas  City,  and  has 
her  eyes  on  Smith  College. 

(3)  Martha  Swan  Knight  was  born 

March  28,  1943,  in  Kansas  City. 

Martha  is  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the 
Sunset  Hill  School  and  is  working 
hard  on  her  dancing,  music,  and 
horseback  riding  lessons. 

In  1952  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  at¬ 
tended  the  Pan-American  Congress 
of  Otolarynology  in  Havana,  and  in 
October  they  attended  the  American 
Academy  in  Chicago.  In  June  the 
family  all  attended  Mary’s  gradua¬ 
tion  at  Bradford,  Mass.  Dr.  Knight 
is  very  proud  of  his  family. 

Sailfish,  caught  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Knight 
at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  May,  1940, 
weight  105  pounds,  is  displayed  in  his 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Swan  Knight  at  their  nice  home  in  Kansas  City.  At 
left  are  Mrs.  Knight  and  Martha  Swan  Knight.  At  right,  Joan 
Callaway,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Dr.  Knight. 


office  rooms,  1622  Professional  Build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Knight  is  one  of  the  leading 
specialists  (ear-nose-throat)  in  the 
City  and  has  performed  such  success¬ 
ful  operations  that  he  has  been 
praised  very  highly  by  the  profession. 
He  was  stationed  in  California  during 
the  war,  in  a  hospital  there,  and  was 
a  lieutenant  commander.  His  wife 
is  a  very  charming  lady.  This  is 
an  ideal  home. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  Knight  had 
written  in  a  notebook  the  history  of 
Joseph  Hughes  and  Sarah  Swan 
Hughes,  and  William  Hughes  and 
Martha  Swan  Hughes.  The  brothers 
married  daughters  of  Major  John 
Swan  of  Loudoun  County,  Virginia. 
Some  information  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Steven,  705  Adams  Street, 
Creston,  Iowa,  January,  1931,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  Hughes  Ferguson.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Knight  had  this  history  of  the  Hughes 
family  typed  in  a  booklet  form  in 
two  chapters,  the  Joseph  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Hughes  chapters. 

*  *  * 

6.  Joseph  Hughes,  born  Richmond, 
Mo.,  April  9,  1855,  and  died  there  on 
Oct.  17,  1868. 

7.  Charles  Brown  Hughes,  born 
Richmond  September  18,  1858,  where 
he  died  Dec.  1,  1925.  He  was  married 
at  St.  Louis  in  1884  to  Josephine 
Schall,  who  was  born  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Callaway  County,  Mo.,  May  31, 
1858,  died  at  Richmond  Aug.  22,  1900, 
and  buried  in  Denison,  Texas. 

7.  Lavina  Hughes,  the  seventh, 
child  of  John  Swan  Hughes  and 


Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes,  was  born 
Dec.  11,  1811.  She  was  married  to 
Willis  McKinney.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  She  died  Aug.  30,  1864,  and  is 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Hardin, 
Mo.  There  is  a  legend  remembered 
by  a  few  that  she  was  poisoned  by 
slaves.  A  beautiful  portrait  by  Bing¬ 
ham  is  now  in  the  home  of  Allen 
Hughes  at  Richmond. 

William  Alvin  Hughes,  eighth  child 
of  John  Swan  Hughes  by  his  second 
wife,  Jane  Miller  West  Hughes  (she 
died  in  1908).  Wm.  A.  Hughes  was 
born  in  Missouri  Feb.  18,  1830,  and 
died  at  Shelbyville  May  4,  1908.  He 
was  married  April  12,  1860,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bowling,  who  was  bom 
Nov.  4,  1836,  at  Front  Royal,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  She  died  Aug.  25,  1912.  One 
heir : 

Nellie  Evalyn  Hughes,  born  Feb.  10, 
1867,  was  married  Jan.  19,  1888,  to 
Theodore  Braxton  Damrell,  who  was 
born  March  9,  1859.  They  had  one 
heir: 

a.  Mary  Hughes  Damrell,  bom  at 
Shelbyville,  Mo.,  Oct.  6,  1891,  married 
Clire  Warford  Owen,  who  was  born 
Dec.  20,  1893.  One  heir:  Clire 

Hughes  Owen,  born  July  11,  1925. 

John  Swan  Hughes  and  Jane  Miller 
West  Hughes  are  buried  on  the  old 
Hughes  farm,  about  three  miles  from 
Shelbyville,  Mo.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812  under  Gen.  Martin 
Harrison. 

In  1953  Henry  A.  Mansur  sent  to 
Allen  Hughes  a  small  illustrated 
booklet  of  about  fifteen  pages  entitled 
“Brookvale”,  which  is  the  name  of  a 


farm.  The  booklet  states: 

“Brookvale  is  five  miles  northwest 
of  Shelbyville,  the  county  seat  of 
Shelby  County.  Shelbyville  is  a  good 
town  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
inhabitants.” 

*  *  * 

SOME  FORMER  OWNERS 

Littleton  Victor  and  Richmond  T. 
Haines  were  the  first  owners  of 
Brookvale  lands.  Joseph  Griffith  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  and  owned 
the  place  for  many  years.  Among 
others  are:  John  Hughes  .  .  .  . 

These  were  all  substantial,  good  peo¬ 
ple.” 

*  *  * 

WILL  OF  JOHN  HUGHES 

The  will  of  John  Hughes  is  a  matter 
of  interest  in  the  abstract  to  Brook¬ 
vale.  He  willed  to  his  sons  and 
daughter  money  as  follows: 


To  Allen  Hughes  . $1910.29 

To  John  N.  Hughes .  2087.28 

To  Berry  Hughes  .  1970.28 

To  Willis  Hughes  .  2079.28 

To  Lavina  McKinney  ....  2099.28 

To  James  Hughes .  2007.90 

To  Joseph  S.  Hughes  ....  3279.28 


To  William  A.  Hughes  ....  2409.50 
He  also  willed  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  acres  of  land  to  these 
children  in  accordance  with  the 
money  advanced  to  each  one. 

is  *  * 

HEIRS  NAMED  IN  SETTLEMENT 
OF  HUGHES  WILL 

William  A.  Hughes 
Joseph  S.  Hughes 
Berry  Hughes 
James  Hughes 
Willis  Hughes 
Kember  L.  Barton 
Ann  E.  Barton 
Jesse  L.  Price 
Martha  F.  Price 
John  Rothwell 
James  A.  Davis 
Allie  M.  Davis 
Cornelia  D.  Hughes 
Lucy  O.  Hughes 
Ann  E.  Green 
*  James  N.  Croley 
*Eliza  Croley 
Cyrus  D.  Gant 
Maria  E.  Gant 
John  N.  Hughes 
♦Booklet  spelling  of  “Crowley” 
Joseph  Hughes  became  the  founder 
of  the  Hughes  Bank,  Richmond,  Mo. 
This  is  one  of  the  strong  banks  of 
the  State,  having  a  deposit  of  $550,- 
000.  James  Hughes  is  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Capt.  Mansur,  of  Chillicothe. 
More  could  be  said  of  this  fine  family 
of  good  people.” 


WPasS* 


K-4»4 ! 


THE  HUGHES  BANK,  incorporated  in  1883  as  the  Banking  House  of  J.  S.  Hughes  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond,  Mo.  The  above  scene  was  taken  a  number  of  years  ago. 


Note  that  the  population  of  Shelby- 
ville  in  1950  was  635.  There  is  no 
indication  of  just  who  published  the 
booklet,  or  when  it  was  done. 


NOTES 

James  Hughes,  iborn  in  1814  in 
Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  came 
with  his  parents  to  Missouri  in  1822 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and 
they  settled  in  Boone  County,  where 
he  became  a  pioneer  farmer.  James’ 
father  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  as 
was  Samuel  Berry,  his  mother’s 
father,  and  both  served  under  the 
same  distinguished  officer,  General 
Harrison. 

James  received  his  education  at  a 
country  school  known  as  Bonne 
Femme  Academy.  He  came  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Missouri,  in  1830,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  engaged 
as  a  salesman  and  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  store.  He  continued  this  work 
in  different  leading  mercantile  stores 
until  1837,  when  he  went  into  business 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Willis 
Hughes. 

In  1845  he  closed  his  career  as  a 
merchant  and  returned  to  the  farm, 
dealing  with  livestock  and  farming 
successfully  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  entered  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  as  partner  with  his  brother, 
Joseph  Samuel  Hughes,  and  his  son, 
Burnett  Hughes,  in  the  Banking 
House  of  J.  iS.  Hughes  and  Company. 

Two  of  James’  sons,  Ami  and  Allen, 
farmed  and  were  livestock  dealers  on 
the  old  homestead,  a  large  brick 


house,  northeast  of  Richmond.  It 
was  a  model  farm  of  822  acres,  with 
excellent  improvements,  and  well 
stocked  with  animals  of  fine  breeds. 
It  is  now  farmed  .by  Ray  Hughes. 

Joseph  S.  Hughes  was  born  in  1820, 
the  sixth  child  of  John  Swan  Hughes 
and  Elizabeth  Berry  Hughes.  Joseph 
and  William,  of  the  fourth  generation, 
married  sisters. 

*  *  * 

Notes  of 

MRS.  MARY  HUGHES  KNIGHT 

John  Swan  Hughes  came  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  between  1825-1830. 

Samuel  Berry,  Sr.,  born  Virginia, 
Feb.  2,  1755,  died  Versailles.  Ky., 
Oct.  14,  1838.  His  place  of  residence 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
Virginia.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
Berry  was  born  Nov.  26,  1777;  mar¬ 
ried  July  30,  1801,  at  Versailles  to 
John  Swan  Hughes,  born  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Nov.  26,  1777  (note  both  were 
the  same  age). 

John  Swan  Hughes  was  born  at  The 
Old  Red  Stone  Fort,  Brownsville, 
Penna.,  on  the  Monongahela  River 
in  1777,  lived  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  the  Indian  troubles  sub¬ 
sided,  they  settled  in  Jessamine 
County,  Kentucky. 

Roland  Hughes,  lawyer  of  Kansas 
City,  gave  some  history  of  the  Hughes 
family.  His  father  was  Samuel 
Hughes  or  John  T.  Hughes.  A  watch 
guard  that  came  from  Wales,  owned 
by  J.M.H.  of  Howard  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  initials  carved  on  it:  WH, 
WH,  JH,  JSH,  and  WJH. 


John  Swan  Hughes  came  to  Boone 
County,  Missouri,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  between  Ashland  and  Columbia, 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Two  Mile 
Prairie,  in  1822,  before  there  was  a 
government  survey.  His  son  Joseph 
Samuel  was  then  only  two  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Bonne 
Femme  Academy,  a  country  school 
out  of  which  grew  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  Mr.  Robert 
Todd,  a  schoolmate  of  Joseph  Sam¬ 
uel  Hughes,  told  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes 
Knight  that  he  was  one  of  the  Trust¬ 
ees  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
lived  in  Columbia. 

The  notes  say  that  Joseph  Hughes, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1753, 
enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  and  served  to  the  close. 
Stationed  in  a  fort  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
took  a  flat  boat  and  went  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
and  there  remained  because  of  the 
Indian  uprising  until  his  son  John 
Swan  Hughes  was  nine  years  old. 
He  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  Jessa¬ 
mine  County,  Kentucky,  near  Nicolas- 
ville. 

Xn  1821  John  Swan  Hughes  and 
his  uncle,  William  Hughes,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier  of  Maryland  and 
the  brother  of  Joseph  Hughes,  came 
to  Missouri  and  purchased  large 
quantities  of  land  in  Boone  County, 
Howard  County,  Ray  County,  and 
Clay  County,  in  1822.  Then  John 
Swan  Hughes  moved  to  Boone  County 
and  settled  on  a  farm  on  the  road 
from  Columbia  to  Jefferson  City. 


Osborne,  Mo.,  1899 


Allen  Hughes  (of  the  sixth  gen¬ 
eration)  married  Malvina  -  Duane 
Hughes,  his  cousin.  She  was  the 
first  child  of  Joseph  Swan  Hughes 
(born  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  28,  1874, 
died  near  Glasgow,  Mo.,  1863). 

Joseph  Swan  Hughes  was  the  son 
of  William  Hughes  of  the  fourth 
generation.  William  Hughes  was 
born  in  Maryland,  Sept.  23,  1760,  and 
died  in  Howard  County,  Missouri, 
June  10,  1828.  William  married  in 
Fort  Pitt,  Penna.,  to  Martha  Swan. 
Martha  Swan  was  born  in  1767,  died 
Sept.  30,  1841.  The  sisters  Martha 
and  Sarah  Swan  married  brothers, 
William  and  Joseph,  making  Malvina 
Duane  and  Ann  Laura,  my  mother, 
first  cousins,  and  my  father  and 
mother  (writes  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes 
Knight)  were  double  second  cousins. 

She  continues.  Notes  1891.  Aunt 
Malvina  Duane  Hughes,  wife  of  Allen 
Hughes,  my  father’s  oldest  brother, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Howard 
County,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Collins 
(the  daughter  of  Charles  Hughes, 
born  Kentucky,  Sept.  21,  1793,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Lollace,  born  Kentucky 
April  11,  1796.  She  first  married 
Noah  Kingsbury,  second  F.  K.  Collins, 
all  of  Howard  County,  Mo.)  were 
spending  the  day  with  mother,  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Hughes,  Richmond,  Mo. 
My  sister,  Mrs.  James  M.  Ferguson, 
began  to  ask  questions  of  the  first 
known  of  the  Hughes  family  and 
jotted  down  names. 

Some  said  Stephen,  others  Adiza, 
Joseph,  Absolam,  William,  John. 
Now  I  realize  that  possibly  they  were 
all  right,  coming  from  different 
branches.  This  I  know  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  correct:  that  John  born  in 
Wales  was  brought  to  Maryland 
when  an  infant,  and  was  the  father 
of  Joseph  and  William,  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  the  latter  two  were 
grandparents  of  my  mother  and  my 
father. 

BRANCH  H 

The  second  son  of  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  John  Hughes,  Revolutionary 
soldier  of  Maryland,  was  William 
Hugnes,  born  in  Maryland,  Sept.  23, 
1760,  died  Jan.  10,  1828,  and  buried 
in  Howard  County,  Mo.  Married 
Martha  Swann,  bom  Maryland,  1767, 
died  Sept.  30,  1841,  buried  in  Howard 
County  near  Glasgow,  Mo.  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  entered 
when  16  years  old  and  served  to  the 
close  of  war.  They  were  married  at 
old  Ft.  Pitt,  Penna.,  in  1783.  They 
had  ten  heirs: 

1.  Joseph  Swann  Hughes,  born 
Pennsylvania,  Oct.  28,  1784. 

2.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  died  infancy 
1785. 


3.  John  Hughes  (married  Sallie 
William)  1786. 

4.  Roland  Hughes,  1790,  first  mar¬ 
riage  Jane  Shanklin  (four  heirs) ;  and 
second  marriage,  Mary  Ann  Hughes. 

5.  Wm.  Hughes,  born  1792,  married 
Murmel  Morrison.  Died  Jan.  10, 
1832.  Ten  heirs. 

6.  Samuel  Hughes,  died  single. 

7.  Ami  Hughes,  died  single. 

8.  Mary  Hughes,  married  John  P. 
Morris.  Three  heirs:  Susie,  George, 
and  Mary. 

9.  Louisiana  Hughes,  married  Capt. 
John  T.  Cleveland,  an  uncle  of  Grover 
C.  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  nine  children: 

a.  Dexter  Cleveland,  married  a 
Herndon. 

b.  Juliet  Cleveland,  “prettiest  girl 
in  Howard  County,’’  married  Austin. 

No  further  record  at  hand. 

10.  George  Hughes. 

In  the  fifth  generation  Joseph  Swan 
Hughes,  first  child  of  William  Hughes 
and  Martha  Swan  Huhges,  married 
Cassandra  Gill  Price.  Nine  heirs. 
Malvina  Duane  Hughes  was  one  child, 
born  1808  in  Howard  County,  died  in 
Ray  County.  Buried  at  Richmond, 
Mo.  Married  Allen  Hughes,  born 
Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  Oct.  12, 
1802,  died  Howard  County,  Mo.,  Oct.  4, 

1860,  4  y2  miles  west  of  Fayette,  and 
buried  at  New  Franklin,  Mo.  Eight 
heirs. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Hughes,  born  How¬ 
ard  County,  Mo.,  May  18,  1827,  died 
Glasgow,  Mo.,  July  29,  1884;  was  mar¬ 
ried  April  8,  1851,  by  >C.  T.  Harris  to 
Kimber  Lewis  Barton,  who  was  born 
in  Kaskaskia,  Ill.,  Jan.  29,  1814,  and 
died  Glasgow,  Mo.,  Jan.  29,  1884. 
Seven  children: 

(1)  Amanda  Lewis  Barton,  born 
April  27,  1852,  Glasgow. 

(2) .  Kimber  Lewis  Barton,  born 
March  16,  1854,  Glasgow. 

(3) .  Wm.  Barton,  bom  Howard 
County,  Mo.,  “Forest  Lawn,”  April  3, 
1856. 

(4) .  George  Allen  Barton,  born  Oct. 
19,  1858. 

(5) .  John  Hughes  Barton,  bom 

1861,  died  July  28,  1863. 

(6) .  Lou  Barton,  born  March  4, 
1864,  Howard  County. 

(7) .  James  Southweth  Barton,  born 

Sept.  6,  1870,  Glasgow. 

*  *  * 

When  Wm.  Barton  wanted  to  gain 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  he  came 
to  ask  questions  of  my  father,  who 
was  William’s  uncle,  and  I  kept  a 
copy  of  that  letter,  and  will  leave 
a  copy  here.  It  was  written  by  my 
brother,  John  Hughes,  born  1871,  died 
1900.— M.H.K. 


Dear  Roland — 

My  father’s  ancestors  came  from 
Wales  to  Maryland  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  colony  by  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  in  1634  and  settled  near  the  line 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  name  is  Celtic 
and  was  a  notable  name  in  the  Isles 
in  the  days  of  the  David  Priests.  Its 
meaning  is  “The  Son  of  the  Most 
High.” 

When  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1787  bought  the  Virginia  Territory, 
out  of  which  many  states  were 
formed,  they  came  to  seek  new  homes. 
Some  went  South,  other  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  But  our  immediate  families 
moved  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in 
Jessamine  and  Woodford  County,  Ky. 
They  came  soon  after  the  state  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1792. 

Joseph  “Hewes”  of  North  Carolina 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was,  if  the  traditions  of  the 
family  is  correct,  a  brother  of  my 
great-grandfather  born  in  Wales,  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  very 
young,  married  Sarah  Swan,  their 
heirs  being:  1.  Elizabeth;  2.  John 
Swan;  3.  Thomas;  4.  Samuel;  5. 
Charles;  6.  James.;  7.  Merritt;  8.  Rich¬ 
ard;  9.  Joseph;  10.  Sallie;  11.  Lou- 
vinia  Jemmima;  and  12,  Wm.  Hughes. 

Samuel  M.  Hughes  came  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  Missouri  in  1820  and  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Howard  County,  Mo., 
sold  the  farm  to  Col.  Robert  Estell 
(just  west  of  New  Franklin,  Mo.). 

Samuel  Hughes  married  Nancy 
Price,  born  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  in  1789, 
buried  New  Franklin,  Mo.  Nancy 
Price  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Wm. 
Price,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War;  part  time  Captain  of  Life  Guard 
of  Gen.  George  Washington,  several 
times  appointed  to  lead  the  Army. 
Nancy  Price’s  maternal  name  was 
Cunningham  of  a  Scotch  family  that 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Robert 
Bruce.  Soon  after  my  father  Joseph 
Samuel  Hughes  moved  to  Missouri, 
my  grandfather  Joseph  Hughes  and 
his  son  James  Hughes  came  from 
Kentucky  and  settled  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  them  talk  of  the  days  that  tried 
men’s  souls.  Their  heirs  (meaning 
Samuel  and  Nancy’s)  were  ten: 

1.  Wm.  Hughes,  died  1850  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

2.  Mary  Ann  Hughes  (1)  Roland 
Hughes,  born  Kentucky  1790,  died 
1855,  (2)  Rev.  B.  F.  T.  Cake,  five 
heirs,:  1 — Wm.  Cake,  died  infancy; 
2 — George  A.  Cake,  died  infancy;  3 — 
John  Roland  Cake,  born  Howard 
County,  1836;  4 — Martha  Ann  Cake; 
5 — Joseph  Swan  Cake,  married  Boon- 
ville,  Mo.,  June  13,  1865,  Fannie  K. 
Cake. 


*  *  * 


Mount  Maria  Church  where  the 
Hughes  family  of  Howard  County, 
Mo.,  attended,  three  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  was  near 
Allen  Hughes’  home  which  burned; 
also  mother’s  Uncle  Roland’s  burned, 
which  was  just  across  the  road  from 
Col.  Robert  Estell’s  home. — M.H.K. 

(Notes  given  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes 
Knight,  Kansas  City,  Mo.). 

*  *  * 

Wm.  Joseph  Hughes  lived  near 
Glasgow,  and  it  is  near  their  home 
in  “Elmwood  Cemetery,”  a  private 
burial  ground,  where  Wm.  Hughes, 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  wife  Mar¬ 
tha  Swan  Hughes  are  buried.  Also 
near  the  old  Skinner  School  of  logs. 


The  Robert  Estell  farm  and  home 
place  was.  bought  from  Samuel 
Hughes,  father  of  James  Franklin  and 
John  T.  Hughes,  the  father  of  Roland 
Hughes,  lawyer,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

“RECORD  IN  SOCIETY  OF 
COLONIAL  WARS”  (1922) 

Hughes,  Capt.  John,  1711-1792 — In 
associated  Regt.  of  Foot,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1747 — Commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  1758.  Member  of 
Assembly,  1755,  ’63,  ’65. 

I  think  Judge  Chas.  Hughes  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Steven  Hughes 
born  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Farlton,  bom 


1696,  died  1775. 

NICHOLASVILLE  COURT  HOUSE 
(Kentucky) 

W.  S.  Hughes  married  Armilida 
Singleton,  1860. 

Thomas  Hughes  married  Nancy 
Veach,  1801. 

Joseph  Hughes  married  Susan  Sin¬ 
gleton  1817. 

Wm.  Hughes  married  Mary  Neal 
1817. 

Samuel  Hughes  married  Nancy 
Price  1820. 

Joseph  Hughes  married  Lucy  Sin¬ 
gleton  1813. 


I 


f 


rom  yesteryear 


S.  O.  McGUIRE,  OF  HARDIN,  MO., 

throughout  his  life  cherished  the 
strongest  attachment  for  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  his  old  Kentucky 
home  relatives  and  friends  of  Law- 
renceburg,  Anderson  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Samuel  McGuire,  father  of  S.  O. 
McGuire  and  James  A.  McGure,  was 
in  the  battle  at  New  Orleans,,  La., 
when  General  Andrew  Jackson  de¬ 
feated  General  Packinham.  He  was 
then  20  years  old,  died  when  55  years 
of  age. 

James  Allen  McGuire,  brother 
of  S.  O.  McGuire,  while  in  prison 
during  the  Civil  War,  made  a  nice 
cane  and  it  is  in  possession  of  his 
brother,  S.  O.  McGuire’s  family. 

The  Amercan  Revolution  was  a 
war  by  the  Thirteen  Colonies  for 
human  freedom,  for  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  for  freedom  of  religion.  The 
Revolution  started  in  1775,  and  ended 
with  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  1781,  but 
the  “Treaty  of  Peace”  was  not  in 
fact  signed  until  1783. 

The  Mexican  War  was  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Old 
Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas  in  1845.  War  was  de¬ 
clared  between  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  1846.  The  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  Sept.  14,  1847, 
practically  ended  the  war,  but  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  until 
Feb.  2,  1848. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1821. 

Civil  War:  No  one  issue  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
slavery  is  usually  the  accredited 
cause.  The  rights  of  the  individual 
states  had  long  been  a  controversial 
question,  and  the  act  of  secession 
precipitated  the  conflict. 

First  World  War:  The  controver¬ 
sial  issue  of  raw  materials  is  gen¬ 
erally  brought  into  nearly  all  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  cause  of  World 


War  I,  but  Germany’s  military  bad 
dream  of  world  domination  caused 
the  war,  along  with  racial  hates  and 
the  bad  blood  handed  down  from 
many  generations,  not  overlooking 
the  ambition  for  territory. 

Second  World  War:  Some  govern¬ 
mental  and  historical  experts  claim 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the 
cause  of  World  War  II,  but  the 
war  cannot  be  justified  i,n  this  way. 
The  same  lust  for  power  and  would-be 
world  domination  that  dominated  the 
Kaiser  and  his  regime,  and  which  was 
the  prime  cause  of  World  War  I, 
is  the  basic  cause  of  World  War  II. 
A  host  of  contributing  causes  might 
be  listed — but  the  same  military  bad 
dream  of  being  able  to  “whip  the 
world”  was  the  basic  cause  of  both 
World  Wars,  along  with  racial  hates 
and  historical  biases,  all  contributing 
to  bringing  about  the  World  War  II. 

While  in  1951  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  War,  we  still  have  many 
blessings  as  compared  with  Russia, 
China,  Great  Britain,  and  others  of 
the  allied  countries.  We  have  not 
experienced  the  bombing  of  our 
homes;  we  have  not  hungered  for 
lack  of  food;  we  have,  and  enjoy, 
many  of  the  material  things  that  we 
have  come  to  think  of  as  necessities. 

We  have  our  abiding  faith  in  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech,  of  enterprise,  and  of 
government.  We  hold  that  right 
makes  might! 

*  *  * 

Gleanings  from  yesteryear  in 
Anderson  County  and  Town  of 
Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  is  a  business 
place,  laid  out  in  1820,  and  named 
for  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  whose  dying 
words  on  board  the  Chesapeake, 
.“Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  have  be¬ 
come  national.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  turnpike  leading  from  Har- 


rodsburg  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  rather  attractive  appearance. 
Nearby  towns  and  villages  are  “Rough 
and  Ready”,  Ripyville,  Tyrone,  and 
Van  Buren.  • 

Samuel  Arbuckle  helped  build  Law- 
renceburg,  renamed  in  1827. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
three  brothers,  Thomas,  John,  and 
Ephram  Lillard,  settled  in  Anderson 
County,  Ky.,  in  1773,  the  first  white 
men  to  have  set  foot  on  soil  in  that 
county.  Thomas  settled  at  Cave 
Spring,  and  had  four  sons,  named 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

In  1748,  Christopher  Gist  was 
thought  to  be  the  first  white  *  man 
in  Anderson  County. 

A  colony  was  formed  in  Virginia 
that  came  to  Kentucky  in  1748. 
Among  them  was  a  merchant  John 
Hanberry  of  London.  • 

Thus  came  the  early  settlers  to. 
Kentucky,  and  an  intrepid  pioneer 
from  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania 
pushed  on  and  located  his  settlemen  I: 
and  built  his  cabin  in  what  today  is 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  This  was  Jacob 
Coffman,  who  took  up  his  claims 
there  in  February,  1780. 

In  1776,  fresh  signs  of  the  Indians 
were  seen  every  day.  It  was  a  very 
trying  and  exciting  time  to  establish 
a  home  or  build  a  cabin,  as  they 
would  have  to  leave  it  in  winter  and  ’ 
return  in  the  spring. 

Several  families,  some  having  re¬ 
turned,  had  built  cabins  thinking  they  ■ 
would  be  safe  so  remote  it  was  from 
the  Ohio,  so  they  settled  in  their 
new  homes. 

One  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians 
hid  themselves  near  the  door,  and 
when  a  Mr.  Wm.  Montgomery,  Sr., 
stepped  out  of  his  cabin  in  the  grey 
of  the  early  dawn,  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  shot  down,  as  was  a  slave  boy 
who  closely  followed  him.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  daughter,  Jane,  a  young 
woman,  promptly  closed  and  barred 
the  door,  calling  for  a  rifle.  Betsy, 
her  12-yeaar-old  sister,  clambered  up 


the  chimney  and  gaining  the  ground 
f  om  its  top,  set  out  at  the  top  of 
}  or  speed  for  Pettits  Station,  two 
a  id  one  half  miles  away. 

The  Indians  saw  her  and  took  out 
after  her,  but  she  out-ran  them, 
j  jached  the  station  or  “fort”  to  give 
the  alarm.  Jane  and  her  only  brother 
v/ere  back  in  the  cabin,  and  her  bold 
bearing  prevented  the  Indians  from 
trying  to  open  the  door. 

The  hard  winter  of  1778-79  was  so 
severe  that  the  water  was  frozen  so 
deep  in  the  rivers,  so  much  snow  and 
<old,  many  of  the  stock  froze  to 
death,  and  families  on  the  road — their 
progress  impeded  by  the  snow — were 
soon  exhausted  of  their  slender  pro¬ 
's  isions,  and  were  obliged  to  feed  on 
t  ie  carcasses  of  their  perished  ani- 
uals. 

In  the  spring,  the  game  immigrated 
with  fresh  verdure,  supplied  the 
people  of  the  country  with  wholesome 
meat.  But  corn  was  so  scarce  for 
tae  amount  of  population  on  the 
frontier.  The  price  of  corn  was  $50. 
a  bushel  in  December,  1779,  and  in 
January,  1780,  it  was  $165  a  bushel, 
and  in  May,  $30. 

Clark  came  in  now,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  Kentucky.  He  was 
a  good  sportsman  and  on  one  occa- 
j.ion  found  a  party  of  40  people 
starving,  so  he  killed  14  buffalo  and 
gave  them  meat. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Boone  and  daughter 
Y/ere  the  first  white  women  who  ever 
i.tood  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky 
River — about  1775.  Daniel  Boone 
s/as  given  2,000  acres,  at  one  time. 

Prior  to  1780,  there  was  no  great 
Pood  of  immigration — it  began  in 
1780. 

ARNOLD  S  STATION 

(Captain  John  Arnold 
and  Samuel  Hutton) 

Arnold’s  Station  was  set  up  by 
Captain  Arnold,  and  was  just  above 
the  mouth  of  little  Eenson  Creek  on 
the  Kentucky  River.  In  1783,  this 
station  had  spies  who  had  taken  up 
land,  built  their  cabins  around  this 
fort,  and  were  depended  upon  to  give 
notice  of  Indian  invasions,  so  the 
settlers  could  have  time  to  go  into 
the  station  for  safety. 

On  one  occasion  Nancy  Hutton  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian,  and  she  at  once  reached 
her  room,  which  was  above  the  spring, 
and  as  the  Indian  followed  her  up 
the  ladder,  she  killed  him  with  a 
blow  of  an  ax.  After  that,  several 
Indians  came  to  attack  the  cabin, 
and  Nancy  killed  one  and  success¬ 


fully  defended  the  cabin  against  the 
others. 

Stockades  and  cabins  were  built 
in  Kentucky.  All  were  grouped  in 
a  fort  or  barricaded  settlement 
within  one  enclosure,  with  cabins, 
stockades,  and  blockhouses.  The 
cabins  formed  at  least  one  side  of 
the  fort.  Stockade  walls  of  strong 
timber  completed  the  enclosure,  when 
there  were  no  cabins. 

The  cabins  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  log  partition  with 
one  room  with  the  ground  for  the 
floor  or  sometimes  puncheon  floors. 

Portholes  were  cut  in  convenient 
places  in  all  outer  walls  of  the 
fort.  A  large  folding  gate  was  made 
on  the  side  nearest  the  water  supply. 

The  wilderness  was  cleared  back 
a  ways  from  the  cabins  o.n  all  sides, 
both  to  insure  protection  against 
sudden  Indian  surprises  as  well  as  to 
provide  fields  for  corn,  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  garden  products. 

The  men  cultivated  the  fields,  car¬ 
ried  out  hunting  expeditions  into  the 
surrounding  forests,  and  fought  the 
Indians.  The  women  and  children 
busied  themselves  with  the  many 
tasks  in  and  about  the  “fort,”  helped 
in  planting  and  harvesting,  and  al¬ 
ways  stood  ready  to  aid  in  repelling 
the  Indian  attacks. 

The  simple  furnishings  of  the 
cabins  were  mostly  the  handiwork  of 
the  frontiersmen  themselves,  with 
now  and  then  a  few  articles  brought 
out  from  the  eastern  settlements. 

The  kitchenware  consisted  of  a 
kettle  and  frying  pan  or  “dutch  oven,” 
almost  the  only  articles  used.  A  tin 
cup  was  a  luxury,  and  as  rare  as  an 
iron  fork,  and  few  knives  were  to  be 
found — at  best  2  or  3  sufficed  for  the 
use  of  the  family. 

Corn  was  used  for  bread.  The 
richest  milk,  the  choicest  butter,  and 
the  finest  meats  with  wild  fruits, 
nuts,  and  honey  were  to  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  them  from  na¬ 
ture’s  bountiful  land.  They  lived  on 
wild  game. 

The  interior  of  the  cabin  was  in 
harmony  with  the  rude  simplicity  of 
its  outward  construction.  House¬ 
keeping  conveniences  were  not  yet 
contrived,  and  the  “inside  finish”  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  some  pegs  driven  into 
the  walls,  to  hang  the  few  articles 
of  spare  clothing,  and  two  larger 
ones  or  a  pair  of  “buck  horns”  over 
the  fireplace  for  the  rifle. 

A  table  was  made  of  split  slab  and 
smoothed  with  an  ax.  Three-legged 
stools  or  long  benches  took  the  place 
of  chairs.  A  log  trough  cradled  the 
baby.  The  bed  was  often  bear  and 


buffalo  skin  thrown  upon  the  floor. 

But  provident  housewives  generally 
took  care  to  bring  along  a  bed  tick 
filled  with  leaves  until  the  first  corn 
crop  was  raised,  then  the  husks  were 
used  for  that  purpose.  This,  covered 
with  bear  and  buffalo  skins,  made  a 
neatness  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cabin.  The  lack  of  costly  furniture 
and  unwholesome  carpets  or  fragJe 
bric-a-brac  and  expensive  hangings 
did  not  lessen  her  care.  She  was 
mistress,  matron  and  .nursery  maid, 
housekeeper,  charwoman,  dairy  maid, 
and  cook.  Neatness  was  hers! 

Their  dress  was  of  linen  and  linsey 
woolen,  linen  and  wool  combined. 
Aprons  of  heavy  material,  homemade 
stockings  and  cowhide  shoes  —  this 
was  a  lady’s  outfit  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  occasion. 

Men  wore  darkskin  coats.  Their 
general  attire  was  often  taken  for 
Indians. 

The  restricted  lives  of  the  people 
were  not  wholly  uninteresting,  nor 
without  their  pleasures.  The  ever¬ 
present  Indian  dangers  provided  ex¬ 
citement  of  its  kind,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  in  the  “forts”  were  so 
shaped  as  to  minister  to  many  a  want 
and  craving  for  social  outlets.  Games 
and  sports  were  indulged  in,  marri¬ 
ages  were  made  and  celebrated.  The 
children  were  taught  in  a  rudimentary 
way  to  read  and  write. 

Warfare  raged  around  these  forts, 
and  were  constantly  the  object  of 
attack  by  crafty  bands  of  Indians, 
who  lurked  in  the  forests.  The  men 
hunted  in  the  forests  to  replinish  the 
meat  supply,  and  often  were  killed 
or  captured. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  to  ridicule 
the  uprising  of  a  great  people  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  if  need 
be,  to  die  in  the  defense  of  their 
homes  and  firesides.  They  built  their 
homes  amid  the  forests;  were  thank¬ 
ful,  happy,  contented. 

In  1783,  the  signing  of  the  peace 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  marks 
the  closing  of  the  pioneer  period  in 
Kentucky.  But  the  era  of  peace 
had  not  dawned,  and  never  w'as  it 
hailed  with  more  unfeigned  joy  than 
by  the  Kentuckians  in  1783,  though 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun  was  still 
dimmed  by  the  clouds  that  marked 
the  passing  storm. 

In  1784:  “Everything  here  as¬ 
sumes  a  dignity  and  splendor  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.”  (Taken  from  History  of 
Anderson  County,  Ky.,  by  Mrs.  Lydia 
K.  Bond,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.) 

In  the  pioneer  days,  after  the 
country  was  somewhat  developed, 


the  country-side  abounded  in  ped¬ 
dlers,  selling  tin  ware,  churns,  pumps, 
lightning  rods,  and  big  family  Bibles. 
The  heyday  of  sports  were  debating 
clubs,  singing  schools,  lawn  fetes, 
buggy  rides,  picnics. 

Such  recreations  as  basketball, 
moving  pictures,  radios,  ice  cream 
cones,  hitch  hiking,  electric  devices 
— all  were  in  decades  in  the  future. 

In  the  early  days,  neighbors  came 
in  voluntarily  and  nursed  the  sick; 
also  made  coffins,  dug  graves,  and 
made  all  funeral  arrangements  free  of 
cost.  For  a  half  century,  citizens 
in  Lawrenceburg,  who  strolled  forth 
at  night,  carried  a  lighted  lantern  or 
ran  the  risk  of  stumbling  into  a  mud 
hole  or  contacting  with  a  wandering 
quadruped,  for  animals  had  the  right- 
of-way  through  the  streets. 

The  town  thought  it  was  making 
rapid  progress  when  the  oil  lamps 
were  erected  on  posts  to  direct  night 
traffic.  Corn  Searcy,  the  “lamp¬ 
lighter,”  at  dusk  carried  a  ladder 
and  a  torch,  made  the  rounds,  and 
lit  the  beacons  that  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  day. 

Green  vegetables  were  not  brought 
to  town  in  winter  for  market. 

W.  H.  McBrayer  owned  a  citrus 
grove  in  Florida,  and  he  sent  some 
grapefruit  to  friends  in  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  and  all  who  tasted  it  declared 
it  was  so  sour  and  not  fit  to  eat. 

The  churches  were  lit  by  candles, 
stuck  in  tin  frames  that  were  nailed 
to  the  wall,  and  meeting  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  “early  candle  light.” 

The  country  stores  sold  everything 
from  side  meat  to  calico. 

The  family  doctor  came  with  blue 
mass  pills,  quinine  and  mustard  plas¬ 
ter,  measuring  out  the  powders  or 
lotions  to  be  taken  at  intervals  by 
the  patient.  He  could  listen  and 
register  all  the  sounds  within  the 
walls  of  that  frame.  There  were  no 
prescriptions  to  be  filled,  for  the 
doctor  carried  his  own  drugstore  in 
his  “saddle  bags,”  which  were  two 
large  leather  pockets  he  could  sling 
over  the  back  of  the  horse  and 
attach  to  the  saddle. 

In  the  country  on  the  back  porch, 
a  wash  pan  sat  by  the  water  bucket 
on  a  bench,  and  here  the  boys  and 
“Pa”  washed  up  when  the  farm  bell 
called  them  to  dinner. 

Everybody  had  a  marble  top  table 
in  the  parlor,  and  portraits  of  Ma 
and  Pa,  made  by  strolling  artists, 
hung  on  the  wall. 

The  women  wore  hoop  skirts  and 
bustles,  sang  “Juanita”,  and  every 
parlor  had  a  table  on  which  lay  the 
family  Bible,  a  photograph  album, 


and  a  plush  handled  stereopticon. 

Very  few  vehicles  were  in  the 
country  prior  to  1815.  In  1840,  some 
of  the  best  families  had  carriages 
drawn  by  two  horses,  sometimes 
driven  by  a  liveried  slave  servant,  who 
enjoyed  wielding  a  whip  and  “feel¬ 
ing  his  importance,”  while  driving 
for  “de  white  folks.” 

For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  old 
“worm  fence”,  made  of  split  rails, 
was  used  as  division  between  Ander¬ 
son  County  farms.  Miles  of  stone 
fences  were  also  built.  Very  few 
remain  now,  as  most  of  them  have 
been  crushed  into  stone  for  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  wire  fencing  used  instead. 

On  May  9  and  10,  1838,  the  first 
giraffe  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  on  exhibition  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  and  everybody  went  to  see 
this  wonderful  creature. 

Everybody’s  back  yard  had  an  ash 
hopper,  filled  with  wood  ashes,  with 
water  poured  on  it  at  intervals  to 
drip  red  lye  to  make  soap  for  the 
family  wash. 

Everybody  believed  in  the  ground 
hog,  signs  of  the  moon,  and  planted 
their  potatoes  and  beans  accordingly. 

In  earlier  days,  a  man  named 
Adams  built  a  cabin  in  the  country. 
It  was  built  of  white  oak  logs  and 
put  together  with  walnut  pegs,  win¬ 
dows  two  feet  square,  with  nice 
shutters,  but  no  window  panes.  He 
said,  “I  gad,  I  thought  I’d  built  the 
finest  house  in  all  the  country.” 

James  McGuire’s  (of  Ireland)  son, 
Samuel  McGuire,  and  Edward  or 
“Neddie”  Wall,  helped  build  Lock  No. 
5  across  the  Kentucky  River,  at  Ty¬ 
rone.  Kentucky  has  a  variety  of 
scenery,  some  of  it  of  sufficient 
grandeur  to  inspire  the  poet  or 
painter.  The  scenery  along  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  River  and  Dicks  River  is  said 
to  be  among  the  grandest  in  the 
United  States.  Those  towering  cliffs, 
rising  there  in  their  majesty,  nature 
is  robed  in  all  her  charms! 

Miss  Bruna  McGuire  has  a  picture 
of  the  old  log  kitchen,  made  June  19, 
1910,  with  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Ripy  standing 
near  the  kitchen  door.  It  is  the  only 
building  left  of  the  home  place  of  her 
parents,  Judge  C.  M.  Lillard  and 
Frances  Ann  (McGuire)  Lillard,  de¬ 
ceased,  which,  with  its  surrounding 
trees  and  old  buildings,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire  and  decay.  This 
picture  was  sent  me  one  Christmas 
by  Mrs.  Ripy’s  son,  Jas.  Beebe  Ripy, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  1904,  the  year  of  the  St.  Louis 
Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire  and 
daughter  Bruna  visited  a  week  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Ripy’s  home 


in  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  A  most 
pleasant  visit  we  had.  A  crowd  of 
young  folks  there  all  the  time,  as 
Frank  and  Helen,  their  two  younger 
children,  were  at  home  then.  They- 
were  all  just  of  the  “very  best  of 
folks.” 

Mrs.  Ripy  and  Helen  drove  us  down 
in  a  carriage  to  Tyrone,  Kentucky,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
where  Lock  No.  5  was  built.  We 
saw  a  huge  gate  opened,  a  large 
steamboat  pass  through,  and  saw  it 
closed  again.  Then  we  drove  by  the 
house  where  S.  O.  McGuire  was  born, 
then  spent  the  afternoon  at  Miss 
Lucy  Bush’s.  Her  colonial  home  was 
named  “Welcome  Hall.” 

She  entertained  many  noted  guests 
in  the  Civil  War  days.  She  was  a 
most  interesting  lady,  and  as  we 
drove  up  to  her  home  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  we  drove  through  a  row  of 
cypress  and  evergreen  trees  that  were 
beautiful.  While  we  were  there,  Miss 
Lucy  said,  “I’ll  entertain  you  in  'old 
Kentucky  style’,”  and  she  left  the 
room. 

Shortly,  a  little  colored  girl  came 
in  with  a  lovely  silver  tray  with 
wine  and  cake  on  it.  While  we  were 
eating,  the  little  colored  girl  rolled 
and  played  on  the  floor  in  the  hall. 
Before  we  left,  Miss  Lucy  gave  me 
a  bouquet  of  geraniums  and  I  brought 
them  home  to  Missouri.  A  slip  of 
it  grew,  and  I  called  it  our  “Bush  ’ 
geranium.  Miss  Lucy  said  she  never 
had  cooked  a  meal  for  a  man  and 
she  never  intended  to.” 

This  Bush  estate  of  1,000  acres  has 
been  in  the  family  since  1808.  After 
Miss  Lucy  passed  away,  Mr.  Issac 
Bush  inherited  the  farm,  and  he 
spends  his  summers  on  the  farm  and 
at  Brown’s  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  winter. 

Miss  Lucy  used  to  go  after  Mrs. 
Eliza  Berry  McGuire,  S.  O.  and  Jas.  A. 
McGuire’s  mother,  and  take  her  over 
to  spend  the  day. 

There  is  a  place  called  “Traveler’s 
Rest”,  where  a  salt  spring  is  called 
a  lick.  Buffalo  and  deer  licked  the 
earth  in  the  days  before  the  white 
man  came  to  Kentucky. 

Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  was 
named  for  Jessamine  Creek,  and  a 
sad  and  touching  incident  furnished 
a  name  to  the  creek.  A  Scotchman 
named  Douglas  entered  land  around 
the  source  of  the  creek,  and  settled 
there  when  Indians  still  infested  the 
county. 

He  had  a  daughter  named  Jessa¬ 
mine  Douglas,  and  he  bestowed  her 
name  upon  the  stream.  One  day  she 
was  sitting  on  a  large  rock  near 


the  head  of  the  creek,  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  danger,  when  an  Indian 
stealthily  crept  up  and  buried  his 
tomahawk  in  her  brain. 


IN  LAV/RENCEBURG 


What  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
sleepy  village,  when  a  stage  coach 
tame  dashing  into  town.  The  driver 
handled  four  spirited  horses  at  an 
imposing  gallop,  winding  his  horn; 
the  bright-colored  coach  swaying  and 
swinging  on  its  leather  straps,  all 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  as  it 
came  to  a  standstill  at  the  Tavern 
door. 

How  rapidly  the  news  of  its  arrival 
spread  through  the  town,  and  how 
quickly  the  people  gathered  to  see 
who  were  arriving,  and  to  learn  the 
latest  news  of  the  outside  world. 

It  was  everybody’s  business  to 
watch  the  stage  come  in  and  depart. 
Early  stage  drivers  through  Law- 
renceburg  were  a  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Hen  Townsend.  James  McGuire  was 
thought  to  have  had  a  stage  route 
as  he  owned  12  horses  in  early  days. 

The  stage  coach  was  driven  by  four 
horses,  and  the  steeds  were  changed 
every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
inside  of  the  stage  accommodated 
•from  eight  to  twelve  passengers,  and 
the  mail  was  carried  under  the 
driver’s  seat.  The  back  of  the  coach 
was  built  high  and  deep,  to  hold  the 
baggage  with  an  apron  buckled  over 
to  shield  it  from  the  weather.  The 
old  “Galt  House”  was  kept  for  many 
years  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Saffell, 
widow  of  Joshua  Saffell. 

Many  notable  guests  stopped  there 
in  stage  coach  days,  among  them 
Henry  Clay  and  Thomas  Marshall. 
The  picturesque  stage  coach  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  “jersey  wagon”  in 
1880.  It  was  a  three-seated  vehicle 
that  accommodated  about  twelve 
people. 

Before  the  toll  gates  were  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  90’s,  the  rates  were  as 
follows:  Vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse, 
ten  cents;  same  by  two  horses, 
twenty  cents;  wagon-drawn  by  three 
horses;  oxen  or  mules,  thirty  cents; 
by  four,  forty  cents;  and  empty 
wagons  were  charged  half  rates. 

The  “Night  Riders”  destroyed  the 
toll  gates  on  the  Louisville  and 
Lawrenceburg  roads  on  the  night  of 
October  24,  1896.  Turnpikes  were 
still  being  used  in  1904. 

Lawrenceburg  is  the  birthplace  of 


Honorable  Champ  Clark,  christened 
James  Beauchamp  Clark,  born  March 
7,  1850.  When  on  a  speaking  tour 
for  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1912,  a  political  rally  was  held  at 
the  old  fair  grounds  near  town,  and 
he  and  Senator  Ollie  James  attended. 
He  was  met  by  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  to  escort  him  to  the 
place  of  speaking. 

As  a  kind  expression  of  feeling, 
Mr.  Clark  was  first  taken  to  the 
cemetery  to  visit  his  mother’s  grave. 
Mrs.  Clark  was  the  first  person  to 
be  laid  to  rest  in  that  cemetery  in 
1856.  This  spot  had  been  blanketed 
with  flowers  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
before  it  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Clark’s 
illustrious  son.  No  stone  marks  the 
grave,  but  a  pine  tree  planted  by  her 
husband,  which  has  grown  to  ma¬ 
jestic  proportions,  stands  sentinel  to 
her  grave  today. 

Mr.  Clark  was  introduced  by  his 
former  pupil  in  school,  the  Honorable 
Ben  Cox.  Before  Champ  Clark  was 
20  years  old,  he  taught  school  in 
Anderson  County.  He  also  taught 
in  Camdenville,  today  called  Glens- 
bora,  and  boarded  with  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Betsy  Stevens,  and  taught  a 
five  months  free  school  and  three 
months  pay  term  in  1870-71. 

He  was  a  conscientious  teacher, 
and  tried  to  instill  high  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  tried  to 
create  a  background  for  a  child’s 
thinking,  and  to  impart  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  importance  of  striving  for 
a  goal. 

He  never  loafed  on  the  streets  nor 
sat  around  the  stoves  in  the  stores, 
as  was  the  custom  of  folks  in  the 
hamlet,  but  rather  was  aloof,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  reading,  some¬ 
times  went  to  see  the  stage  coach 
come  in  and  mingled  with  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  Mr.  Clark  always  opened  his 
morning  session  of  school  by  lecturing 
to  the  children,  and  then  the  closing 
of  the  afternoon  had  a  song  service, 
led  by  one  of  his  pupils.  He  always 
carried  a  tuning  fork  behind  his  left 
ear,  and  gave  the  right  pitch  to  the 
music. 

Ben  Cox  enjoyed  telling  of  his 
experience,  when  called  upon  to  start 
the  song.  Just  as  Ben  asked,  “Teach¬ 
er,  please  give  me  the  sound,”  an  old 
cow  stuck  her  head  near  the  open 
window  and  bawled,  and  Mr.  Clark 
ejaculated,  “There  now,  she  has  given 
you  the  sound,  so  go  on  with  the 
song!” 

For  years  Anderson  County’s  rare 
whiskies  had  an  international  repu¬ 
tation.  “Cedar  Brook”,  "Waterfill 
and  Frazier,”  “Bond  and  Lillard", 


“Old  Hoffman”,  “Old  Prentice”,  “T.  B. 
Ripy”,  “Belle  of  Anderson",  “Dowling 
Brothers”  are  a  few  of  distilleries 
that  filtered  from  Anderson  County's 
pure  limestone  springs,  and  were 
shipped  to  every  port  in  the  world. 

The  Ripy  distillery  at  Tyrone  had 
one  warehouse  alone  that  held  50,000 
barrels.  This  was  the  largest  “sour 
mash”  warehouse  in  the  world. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  States  w*as  the  cause  of 
Anderson  County’s  reputation  for  fine 
whiskeys. 

Both  armies  skirmished  on  its  soil, 
and  the  men  of  the  north  sampled  its 
product.  When  peace  came  and  they 
returned  to  their  cold  wintry  homes 
in  the  northland,  they  remembered 
the  excellence  of  the  product  and 
ordered  some. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Col.  Jas.  P.  Ripy,  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  in  Company  H, 
5th  Kentucky  Cavalry  with  honor 
and  distinction,  became  engaged  in 
the  whisky  business  and  became 
owner  of  Old  Hickory  Springs  Dis¬ 
tillery.  He  continued  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  product  until  the 
Kentucky  Distillery  and  Warehouse 
Co.  was  formed,  when  he  sold  his 
plant  to  them. 

Mr.  Ripy  is  an  old  school  gentle¬ 
man.  He  is  one  of  our  honored 
councilmen  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens.  He  married  Miss 
Helen  Lillard,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pioneer  families 
in  the  county,  and  together  they  have 
reared  a  family  of  true  Kentucky 

worth  and  manhood. 

*  *  * 

DANIEL  BOONE 

DANIEL  BOONE  on  one  occasion 
moved  his  family  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Boonesborough,  Ky.,  in  the 
summer  and  had  been  engaged  on  his 
improvement  until  October.  One  day 
he  and  his  brother  Edward  went  to 
the  Lower  Lick  Spring,  to  get  a 
supply  of  salt.  On  the  journey  home, 
they  were  fired  on  by  a  party  of 
Indians  and  Edward  was  killed  and 
scalped. 

Daniel  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in  instant  flight.  He  kept  a  safe 
distance,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  dog, 
the  savages  could  follow  him,  and  the 
pursuit  became  critical  so  Boone 
turned  and  shot  the  dog,  and  escaped 
in  safety  to  the  fort. 

Boone  was  a  modest,  retiring  per¬ 
son  of  medium  size,  few  words.  He 
was  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
and  at  that  time  was  51  years  of 
age.  He  loved  adventure  and  hunt- 


ing.  In  mid-winter  he  was  poorly 
clad,  his  home  made  garments  nearly 
all  linen,  common  wear  of  people  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time.  Sheep  had 
not  been  introduced  in  the  country. 

Daniel  Boone’s  name  is  familiar  to 
every  boy  who  reads  the  romantic 
history  of  the  great  west.  He  is 
called  the  “Robinhood  of  American 
Pioneer  Life.”  He  could  hardly  read 
and  write,  but  he  knew  everything 
relating  to  the  forests,  fields,  and 
streams. 

As  a  hunter,  he  was  a  genius,  and 
as  an  Indian  fighter,  a  terror,  strong, 
brave,  used  to  hardships  and  starva¬ 
tion.  He  traced  his  steps  through 
the  pathless  forests,  sought  out  the 
hiding  places  of  the  panther,  bear, 
and  wolf,  and  was  a  match  for  the 
Indian  in  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
detected  the  footsteps  of  the  red  man. 

Boone  was  allied  with  Quakers  in 
Philadelphia,  in  his  youth,  but  moved 
to  North  Carolina,  then  to  Kentucky, 
establishing  the  fort  called  Boones- 
borough  on  the  Kentucky  River.  He 
lived  near  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  1820. 
He  is  buried  in  Frankfort,  Ky.  He 
was  first  buried  in  his  coffin  that 
he  made  for  himself  and  kept  under 
his  bed  for  years. 

He  was  employed  by  Governor 
Dinsmore  of  Virginia  to  conduct  a 
party  of  surveyors  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  It  is  thought 
he  passed  through  Lawrenceburg.  If 
one  wants  romance,  fairy  tale  and 
epic  all  in  one,  let  him  read  the  life 
of  Daniel  Boone. 

Daniel  Boone’s  name  is  carved  in  a 
tree  near  a  cave  in  which  he  lived. 

*  *  * 

Old  Records  of  the 
—COLORED  FOLKS— 
of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 

The  following  paper  is  in  possession 
of  Mrs.  Annie  Bond  Cole: 

“I  have  this  day  sold  to  John  W. 
Bond,  a  Negro  slave  named  Sadie, 
aged  about  20  years,  for  the  sum  of 
$950.00,  to  be  paid  Jan.  1,  1860,  for 
which  sum  he  has  this  day  executed 
to  me  this  note.  I  warrant  the  title 
to  said  slave,  and  warrant  her  sound 
in  body  and  in  mind,  this  Sept.  22, 
1859. — Signed,  William  H.  Wither¬ 
spoon.” 

Another  statement  in  Mrs.  Cole’s 
scrap  book  records:  “I  have  this 
day  sold  to  John  W.  Bond,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  $750.00,  one  Negro 
girl,  Sarah,  a  slave  for  life,  about  17 
years  old,  and  warrant  her  sound. 


Given  under  my  hand  this  8th  of 
Dec.  1856.  (Signed)  J.  H.  Walker.” 

At  this  period,  the  barter  and  sale 
of  slaves  was  as  active  as  that  of  any 
other  property. 

Another  note,  nearly  four  years 
old,  is  in  Mrs.  Cole’s  possession,  as 
follows: 

“We  have  hired  this  day  of  Stephen 
C.  Brown  for  William  Brown,  a  Ne¬ 
gro  woman  named  Cynthiana  and  her 
two  children.  Now  we  bind  ourselves 
to  return  said  Negroes  to  the  said 
Brown  on  the  1st  Jan.,  next  clothed 
as  follows:  The  woman  a  good  new 
linsey  frock,  a  good  new  flax  linen 
shirt,  a  good  new  pair  of  shoes,  a 
good  new  pair  of  yarn  stockings,  a 
two  dollar  and  half  blanket,  a  bonnet, 
and  in  the  spring  we  give  her  two 
new  linen  shirts  and  frocks.  The 
children  are  to  be  returned  clothed 
with  good  new  linsey  shirts  and 
frocks  each.  In  the  spring,  they 
are  to  have  good  new  linen  slips 
each,  and  we  are  not  to  hire  them 
out  to  any  other  person  or  take 
either  of  them  out  of  this  county. 
(Signed)  William  B.  Mitchell,  Jan.  1, 
1841. 

The  Old  Black  Mammy  was  an 
institution  in  the  southern  home, 
before  and  after  the  war  between  the 
states. 

Farm  owners  of  slaves  fed  and 
clothed  the  old  Negroes,  who  grew 
too  old  to  work.  Today,  we  have 
some  grey  heads  who  recall  the  black 
mammy  who  helped  care  for  them  in 
their  early  youth,  and  speak  affec¬ 
tionately  of  them.  While  she  be¬ 
longed  to  the  white  folks,  the  white 
people  in  the  Southern  home  belonged 
to  her.  'She  lived  for  two  or  three 
generations  in  the  same  family,  and 
her  authority  on  rearing  “Missuses” 
children  was  respected.  She  was  full 
of  stories  for  the  children,  and  full 
of  superstitiions. 

She  could  conjure  warts  off  the 
children’s  hands,  and  ward  off  “rheu- 
matiz  in  the  jints”  by  carrying  a 
buckeye  in  the  pocket.  A  bag  of 
“asfidity”  tied  around  the  children’s 
necks  made  them  teethe  easily.  The 
left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit  “kotched” 
in  a  grave  yard  was  carried  for  luck. 
Black  Mammy  was  the  pioneer 
crooner  of  spirituals  that  soothed  the 
white  children  to  sweet  slumbers. 

A  sale  bill,  86  years  old,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Annie  Bond  Cole, 
as  follows: 

“Having  sold  my  farm  in  Anderson 
County,  Ky.,  I,  Joe  Cooley,  will  sell 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  26,  1850,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  wit:  one  buck  nigger,  25 
years  old,  weight  200  pounds;  4  nigger 


winches,  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
years  old;  3  nigger  boys,  six  yeara 
old;  13  nigger  hoes;  6  yoke  oxen,  well 
broke;  10  ox  yokes;  1  saddle  pony, 
five  years  old.  3  double  shovel  plows; 
25  one-gallon  whiskey  jugs;  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  apple  cider;  1  barrel  of  good 
sorghum;  2  barrels  of  kraut;  1  extra 
good  nigger  whip;  2  tons  of  tobacco 
two  years  old;  sale  starts  at  two 
o’clock  sharp.  Terms  cash.  I  am 
going  to  Missouri  and  need  the 
money.  Col.  W.  H.  Johnson,  auc¬ 
tioneer;  Joe  Cooley,  owner.” 


A  nice  letter  I  received  from  a 
cousin  of  the  Ripy  heirs,  May  29, 
1941,  is  as  follows: 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
320  Fredonia  Street 
Miss  Bruna  McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo. 
Dear  Unknown  Friend: 

Received  your  letter  several  days 
ago,  and  have  been  reviewing  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  Have  to  say  your  Aunt 
Fannie,  whom  Uncle  Marion  Lillard 
married  before  I  was  born,  was  a 
very  fine  woman.  Wish  I  could  sit 
down  and  tell  you  all  about  her.  She 
made  Uncle  a  lovely  wife.  I  was 
raised  in  his  family.  He  was  my 
guardian.  My  mother  died  in  I860. 

I  was  a  greater  companion  to  them 
than  any  of  their  children.  I  played 
checkers  and  chess  with  him  and 
fished  and  hunted.  I  knew  her 
mother  as  Mrs.  Hawkins,  also  the 
mother  of  James  and  Samuel  O.  Mc¬ 
Guire.  I  knew  them  well,  but  later  on 
there  was  a  family  by  name  of 
Hughes  (Willis  Hughes)  with  a 
daughter  Susie  about  12  years,  very 
beautiful.  I  understand  her  mother 
was  Aunt  Fannie’s  sister,  Mary  Jane 
McGuire. 

Later  on,  the  son  of  Cousin  Ephram 
Lillard,  (just  my  age),  by  the  name 
of  James  Franklin  Lillard,  went  to 
Richards,  Mo.,  and  married  Susan 
Berry  Hughes,  a  daughter  of  Willis 
Hughes.  They  moved  to  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  when  he,  James,  disappeared,  no 
one  knows  where.  Their  heirs  were 
Lenora  Lillard,  Mary  Lillard,  and 
Willis  Lillard. 

Susan  B.  afterwards  married  a 
cousin  of  James,  Warren  Lillard. 
Your  father  left  Lawrenceburg  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  Civil  War.  I  never 
knew  much  of  his  life.  He  was 
older  than  I,  and  I  didn’t  know  what 
became  of  him.  James  A.,  his 
brother,  married  Clem  L.  Wheat,  a 


very  smart  woman.  She  had  two 
e  sters,  Sally  and  Mary  Wheat.  I 
f  uess  the  McGuires  came  from  Ire- 
1  nd  with  the  Lyons,  Ripys,  and 
\7alkers,  to  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Write  again.  I  am  past  90. 

In  another  letter  he  spoke  of  know¬ 
ing  Dudley  George  and  was  raised 
up  with  his  grandchildren  (the 
Gaines  boys)  well  acquainted  with 
Dawson  and  Gudgel  families.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  refer  to  Charley  Dawson. 
Cousin  John  Dawson’s  father  married 
a  Lillard  and  Cousin  John’s  daughter 
married  a  John  McBrayer.  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  Kentucky  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  June  6,  1870. 

Aunt  Fannie  treated  me  as  one  of 
her  children.  They  always  seemed 
glad  when  I  would  visit  them.  I 
;  unetimes  heard  the  name  of  Buckley 
but  never  knew  them. 

Dudley  George  was  a  very  old  man 
v.hen  I  was  a  boy.  He  was  wealthy 
and  a  hard  shell  Baptist.  I  knew 
Gabe  Gudgel  went  to  college .  with 
lfzra  Fidler.  I  am  the  last  rose  of 
a  immer.  Come  to  see  us  when  it  is 
convenient. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  C.  Jennings 

*  *  * 

The  parents  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Jennings 
were  Coleman  J.  Jennings  and  Martha 
Frances  Lillard,  married  October  5, 
1841.  She  was  born  October  10,  1823, 
and  died  March  27,  1853.  Coleman  J. 
*  ennings  was  killed  by  a  runaway 
Jorse  on  a  rock  hill  in  Stout’s  Woods 
October  16,  1850.  She  later  married 
Mr.  John  C.  Butterworth  Oct.  20, 
1857.  He  died  in  1882. 

I  copied  a  few  lines  from  the  Lillard 
book  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Jennings.  Gladys 
Ilidd  Lillard,  direct  descendant  of  Sir 
Per-cival  Horton  Hartley,  and  Ephram 
Wallace  Lillard  II,  wife  and  son  of 
oacques  Ephram  Stout  Lillard.  A 
picture  of  Jacques  Ephram  Stout 
Lillard  is  in  this  book. 

The  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
was  born  at  Salem,  Ill.,  March  19, 
1860.  His  talk  in  the  Senate  inspired 
the  writing  of  the  Lillard  book.  He 
won  highest  honors  and  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  an  Illinois  college  in  1881. 
They  were  neighbors  in  Virginia. 

Nancy  Lillard  married  John  Bryan. 

*  *  * 

I  have  a  water  color  of  Mary  Ann 
Buckley,  my  grandmother  Lillard’s 
mother  taken  in  1819,  which  I  treas¬ 
ure  very  highly.  In  fact,  I  bring  it 
along  with  me  when  we  move  to  town 
in  the  fall. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  woman.  This 


picture  was  taken  six  years  before 
the  birth  of  my  grandmother,  Fran¬ 
ces  Ann  McGuire  Lillard. — Marion  W. 
Ripy,  4  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
*  *  * 

Once,  when  old  Bro.  Beason,  a 
beloved  Baptist  preacher,  was  in 
Samuel  O.  McGuire’s  home,  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  kneeled  for  family  prayer, 
and  Bruna  was  quite  small.  Pretty 
soon,  she  says,  “I’m  going  to  get  me 
a  chair  to  hide  in.”  But  shortly  she 
jumped  up  and  went  out  in  the 
kitchen,  and  came  in  ringing  the  big 
cow  bell — and  such  noise,  the  preacher 
didn’t  pray  very  long.  (By  Frances 

McGuire,  her  mother). 

*  *  * 

JAMES,  old  Jimmie  McGuire,  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldier,  was  in  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Indians  and  Black  Hawks, 

somewhere  up  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

When  Jim  and  Claude  McGuire 
were  small  their  father,  S.  O.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  had  gotten  them  their  first 
suspenders.  They  had  them  on  walk¬ 
ing  around  feeling  so  fine,  and  Jim 

said  it  made  him  so  “hot  in  a  streak.” 
*  *  * 

The  Burnt  Hog 

One  year  at  hog  killing  time  at 
S.  O.  McGuire’s,  Will  Hollar,  who 
was  working  for  him,  related  this 
story:  He  said  they  had  just  hung 
up  a  nice  swine  in  the  smokehouse, 
and  Mr.  McGuire  said  he  would  cut 
it  up,  and  all  at  once  the  hog  fell 
down  in  the  ashes  and  Mr.  McGuire 
was  so  vexed  he  said  if  he  had  a 
fire  he’d  just  burn  it  up.  Jim  and 
Claude  ran  around  to  each  side  of  the 
smokehouse  to  laugh  and  Will  said 
he  never  saw  Mother  McGuire  laugh 
so  in  all  his  life.  So  Will  has  always 

joked  us  about  “burnt  hog.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Elvira  Hughes  Young  was  a 
fine  horseback  rider.  Her  father, 
Berry  Hughes,  had  a  beautiful  horse, 
and  she  used  to  ride  her  horse  at  the 
county  fairs  held  in  Richmond,  Ray 
County,  Missouri. 

Jim  and  Estelle  Davis  of  Richmond, 
Mo.,  had  lovely  voices  to  sing,  and 
had  a  wonderful  personality.  They 
were  often  asked  to  sing,  so  one  time 
at  Woodson  Institute  they  sang  “I 
Don’t  Lova  Nobody,”  and  they  were 
dressed  like  Darkies,  and  they  did 
sing  so  well.  It  was  funny  too  to  see 
them  dressed,  Jim  with  a  tall  black 
fur  hat  on,  and  Estelle  had  a  red 
dotted  handkerchief  on,  and  both  were 
blacked  up.  The  chorus  was  like  this: 

“I  don’t  lova  nobody  —  nobody 
loves  me, 

You're  after  my  money,  and  don’t 


care  for  me. 

I’se  gwine  to  live  single,  always  be 
free, 

Cause  I  lova  a  nobody,  nobody  loves 
me.” 

When  they’d  say,  “You’re  after  my 
money  and  don’t  care  for  me,”  Estelle 
would  roll  her  eyes  up  at  him  as  if 
not  to  let  him  see  her  look. 

Will  Hughes  is  the  only  one  living 
of  direct  heirs  of  Willis  Hughes  and 
Mary  Jane  McGuire,  and  he  is  living 
with  his  son,  Russell  Hughes,  in  Illi¬ 
nois  (in  1942.  Not  living  in  1952). 

*  *  * 

In  one  of  the  years  1896,  ’97,  or  ’98, 
when  I  was  going  to  school  at  Wood- 
son  Institute  at  Richmond,  Missouri, 
quite  a  crowd  was  on  a  picnic  in  the 
fall  to  the  woods  near  the  big  bridge 
west  of  Kenneth  Holloway’s. 

V.  C.  Wall  and  wife,  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  had  charge  of  the  Woodson 
Institute  then,  and  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  and  teachers  who  boarded 
there,  and  they  went,  and  so  did  some 
five  or  ten  boys  and  girls  in  town. 
Among  them  was  Joe  Ferguson,  a 
tall  young  man  and  full  of  adventure. 
After  a  ramble  in  the  woods  for 
hickory  nuts  and  walnuts,  several  of 
us  gathered  on  this  bridge,  and  the 
bridge  was  an  iron  frame  with  high 
flat  iron  on  top,  and  one  could  (with 
great  risk)  walk  across. 

Then  Joe  climbed  up  on  top  and 
walked  back  and  forth  across  it  two 
or  three  times  over  Crooked  River. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  we  had 
to  go  to  Morton,  Mo.,  to  get  our  mail 
once  a  week,  so  Floy  Bates,  Fannie 
Bates,  Eulah  Bates,  Nannie  Ham- 
bright,  Bruna  McGuire,  Vina  Mayden, 
and  Ida  Hevner  all  went  horseback, 
and  it  was  an  event  to  look  forward 
to,  for  we  ran  races,  and  Floy  was  so 
adventuresome,  scared  me  half  to 
death  sometimes.  When  we  would 
ride  in  a  buggy,  she  would  climb  down 
and  fix  the  harness,  while  we  were 
driving  down  a  hill.  I  never  knew 
when  I  was  safe,  but  we  all  had  fun. 

One  time,  when  James  Hughes  and 
small  son,  Burnett,  ate  dinner  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire’s,  and  they 
had  peas  for  dinner,  after  Burnett 
had  eaten  some,  he  says,  “Well,  I 
wish  I  had  some  more  peas  !” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fergurson  and 
son,  Joe,  lived  next  door  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Black  in  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  Black 
gave  Joe  apples  so  often,  and  he  did 
love  apples  so  well.  So  Mrs.  Fergur¬ 
son  told  Joe  he  ought  to  set  out  some 
fruit  for  himself,  he  liked  it  so  well. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  need  to  when 
I  have  a  good  neighbor  like  this  one.” 


When  telephones  were  first-  built 
in  and  near  Hardin,  Mo.,  a  party  line 
of  perhaps  15  was  built,  and  on  that 
line  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  O.  McGuire.  She  was  trying  to 
call  up  their  son,  James  Berry  Mc¬ 
Guire,  and  she  had  been  listening  on 
the  line  before  that,  and  she  left  the 
receiver  hanging  down,  so  she  couldn’t 
get  anyone.  Mr.  McGuire  said,  “Oh! 
you  don’t  know  how  to  ring — let  me 
try,”  and  it  wouldn’t  ring.  So  he 
said,  “Oh,  the  dang  thing’s  out  of 
fix  a-ready.’  Then  he  noticed  the  re¬ 
ceiver  was  hanging  down. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  from  Reverend  Tlios.  H. 
Swearingen,  a  noted  Methodisth  min¬ 
ister: 

512  West  Brodway 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

March  11,  1942 
Miss  Bruna  McGuire 

Hardin,  Mo. 

Dear  Fz’iend: 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the 
beautiful  birthday  greeting.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  I  got  over  one 
hundred  Christmas  cards,  and  about 
20  birthday  cards,  so  I  have  many 
good  friends  on  earth  yet,  and  many 
gone  to  the  heavenly  world,  among 
them  your  good  father,  and  I  believe 
your  mother  also.  Am  I  right  about 
that? 

Your  father  S.  O.  McGuire  was 
wonderfully  converted  in  1885  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
prayed  in  public.  I  was  his  pastor 
four  years.  He  was  faithful  as  long 
as  I  knew  him.  I  was  in  his  home 
many  times.  I  loved  him  very  much. 
He  was  very  brotherly  and  given  to 
hospitality.  Many  were  converted  in 
that  great  meeting  at  Morton,  Mo.,  in 
1885.  Over  100  conversions  and  366 
joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Many 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  I  hope  to 
meet  them  and  live  with  them — if  the 
Lord’s  willing.  O!  How  blessed  it 
will  be.  Be  sure  and  meet  that  good 
father  in  heaven. 

Your  friend  and  brother. 

T.  H.  Swearingen 

I  am  past  90  years  and  aware  it 
can’t  be  long  till  I  shall  go.  Oh!  How 
blessed  it  will  be,  if  ready. 

*  *  * 

Clifton  Melvin  or  “Buddy”  White 
used  to  go  over  and  eat  dinner  with 
his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
McGuire  near  Hardin,  Mo.  One  day 
she  made  him  a  blackberry  pie,  and 
“Oh,”  Buddy  says,  “that’s  just  like 
Grandma.’ 

*  *  * 

Now  this  1952  in  October,  Martha 
E.  McGuire  (Lam)  and  Dale  C.  Lam 


have  three  children:  Dale  Clemens 
Lam,  Jr.,  bom  June  20,  1947,  and  he 
is  attending  his  first  school,  age  6, 
at  Hobbs,  New  Mexico,  where  they 
live;  Sharon  Kay  Lam,  born  Nov,  3, 
1949,  and  Nancy  Elizabeth  Lam,  born 
Nov.  4,  1951.  They  are  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  family. 

*  *  * 

Old  Town  Pump  in  Timberville,  Va. 

Its  age  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  in 
continuous  use  since  before  the  Civil 
War.  Has  been  used  by  Indians, 
Confederate,  and  Union  Soldiers.  This 
well  is  used  by  the  public  in  general 
and  furnishes  pure  limestone  water. 
Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire  has  a  picture  of  it. 
*  *  * 

C.  O.  McGuire  (Claude  Oran)  of 
Hardin,  Mo.,  has  a  saw  that  Uncle 
Wm.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  the  husband  of  Fran¬ 
ces  McGuire  Gilpin,  gave  to  his  fa¬ 
ther.  It’s  a  relic. 

*  *  * 

Edd  P.  Hughes  of  Richards,  Mo., 
son  of  Willis  Hughes  and  Mary  Jane 
McGuire,  remarked  that  his  father, 
in  giving  advice  to  his  boys,  NEVER 
said,  “Don’t  go  with  this  or  that 
person.”  He  would  point  out  the 
character  of  them  and  say,  “Well, 
you  see  that  man’s  influence  is  not 
for  good,  and  you  see  he  doesn’t 
have  high  ideals.”  In  other  words, 
he  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the  best 
company  to  keep. 

So,  Edd  says,  “We  didn’t  want  to  go 
with  them.” 

*  *  * 

Aunt  Mary  J.  Hughes  was  a  tall, 
very  pretty  woman,  blue  eyes.  Stella 
Hughes  Field  is  very  much  like  her 
grandmother. 

S.  O.  McGuire  spent  one  winter 
in  the  James  Hughes  homestead  on 
their  farm,  and  Elizabeth  or  “Betty” 
Hughes  got  a  lot  of  valentines,  comic 
one,  to  send.  In  looking  them  over 
she^d  say,  “Now  this  one  just  suits 
for  so  and  so,”  and  she’d  have  a  good 
laugh  about  it.  She  enjoyed  having 
her  fun. 

*  *  * 

The  Ami  Hughes  girls,  Vera  and 
Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  John  Nicol  and 
Louiese  Hughes  Chenault,  and  Mrs. 
Nancy  Estes  and  Burnett  Hughes,  son 
James  Hughes  attended  Woodson  In¬ 
stitute  at  Richmond  1896-97-98.  Many 
happy  days  at  the  Institute,  some¬ 
times  tick-tacking  took  place — and 
fun  galore. 

With  the  Garrett  girls  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
monson  and  Gene  and  Helen  Wall, 
*  *  * 

Ed  Hughes  of  Richards,  Mo.,  spent  a 
month  one  summer  with  his  brother, 
Robert  Hughes  and  family  in  Mon¬ 


tana,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Willis 
Hughes  stayed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gene  Crowley. 

*  *  * 

Kentuckians  are  naturally  politi- 
c.ians  Give  one  a  “plug  of  tobacco” 
and  an  antagonist,  and  he  will  spend 
a  comfortable  day  wherever  he  is. 
They  were  brought  up  to  rely  upon 
their  own  judgment  in  many  ways 
and  to  dwell  and  act  for  themselves. 

The  men  who  served  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  the  Indian  Wars  and 
the  War  of  1812  were  of  high  stand¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

This  1952  o,n  Nov.  4,  was  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  and  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  the  Democrat  candidate  and  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  the  Republican 
candidate.  Ike  was  elected  and  just 
went  over  to  Korea  to  view  the  war 
situation.  Returning  home  he  visited 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  wife. 
President  Truman  didn’t  run  for  the 
Presidency.  Democrats  have  been  in 
the  White  House  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Mrs.  Effie  Lentz  and  Miss  Bruna 
McGuire  spent  the  day  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Eslinger,  and  Mr.  Bob,  and 
watched  Television  during  the  inaug¬ 
ural  ceremonies  from  10  a.m.  untd 
4  p.m.  Had  sandwiches  and  coffee 
with  the  Eslingers.  A  day  to  be 
remembered! 

*  *  * 

SUNSHINE  MAGAZINE 
“What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Old  Flag? 

Thou  art  so  grand  in  every  fold, 

So  sinked  with  mighty  deeds  of  old, 

So  steeped  in  blood  where  heroes 
fell, 

So  torn  and  pierced  by  shot  and  shell, 

So  calm,  so  still,  so  firm,  so  true — - 
My  heart  swells  at  the  sight  of  thee — • 
Old  Flag!”  (Hubbard  Parker) 

This  poem  was  in  booklet  form  and 
belonged  to  Jas.  A.  McGuire  and  was 
given  to  his  brother,  S.  O.  McGuire. 

*  *  * 

Learn  the  laws  and  obey  them. — 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

A  government  of  wise,  just,  and 
constitutional  laws,  discreetly  and 
faithfully  administerd  and  obeyed.— 

George  Washington. 

*  *  * 

The  Golden  Rule:  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  says:  “Our  na¬ 
tion  needs  a  rebirth  of  the  simple  life 
— a  return  to  the  days  when  God  had 
a  place  in  each  home;  when  families 
began  the  day  with  a  prayer  on  their 
lips,  and  at  night  gathered  together 
to  place  themselves  in  His  care.” 


Mi!  The  Valiev  Will  Hlooin  Again  a 


1951  FLOOD 

(Written  by  John  Harris,  Orrick,  Mo.) 

THE  MAN  STEERED  THE  TRAC¬ 
TOR  down  what  used  to  be  a  road. 
The  slimy  ooze  was  from  a  foot  to 
eghteen  inches  deep  and  occasionally 
the  front  wheels  almost  disappeared 
in  water  holes.  Bits  of  flood  debris 
festooned  the  telephone  wires  where 
they  were  not  down  entirely.  The 
fences  were  matted  with  leaves  and 
s.alks  of  corn  that  over  last  week 
litd  been  “laid  by”  and  had  shown 
I  eomise  of  a  bumper  crop. 

Now  the  corn  fields  were  bare  and 
clean,  every  vestige  of  living  thing 
s  ive  occasionally  tall  weeds,  swept 
away.  Fields  of  wheat  that  had  been 
ready  to  harvest  now  lay  almost  flat 
cn  the  ground,  the  soured  grain 
E:most  covered  with  silt  baking  in 
the  hot  sun.  Fields  of  alfalfa  stood 
with  plants  still  upright,  but  all 
brown  and  dead.  A  potato  field  bore 
potatoes  all  rotted.  Not  a  living 
preen  thing  anywhere  but  the  tall 
trees,  a  vast  sea  of  mud  broken  only 
l  y  the  cluttered  fences  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  huge  tree  trunk  or  a  hog 
l  ouse  or  smoke  house  that  had  come 
to  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  field. 

He  turned  a  corner  and  there  was 
1  is  house,  looming  ahead — a  farmer 
was  coming  home  after  the  flood. 
His  thoughts  were  mingled  as  he  drew 
close.  What  would  he  find  and  in 
what  kind  of  shape  would  all  his 
1  hysical  possessions  be?  Not  a  living 
thing  moved. 

There  was  the  house.  Freshly 
painted  white,  now  a  dirty  yellow 
film  bonded  it  all  around  the  bottom 
.about  12  feet  high  and  the  screens 
looked  a3  though  the  wire  had  been 
sealed  with  a  grey  plastic.  The  out¬ 
buildings  had  a  coating  of  mud  high 
on  the  roofs  marking  with  clarity 
the  high  water  mark.  A  large  drift 
log  lay  partly  on  the  porch,  its  bare, 
flaring  branches  upended,  giving  the 
impression  of  some  slimy  midieval 
monster  defending  its  lair. 

The  tractor  wheels  missed  and 
splashed  as  the  man  steered  over 
what  had  once  been  a  green,  well 
kept  lawn  now  covered  with  18  inches 
of  slimy  mud  and  up  to  the  front 
porch  and  now  the  roaring  engine 
was  stilled  and  he  stepped  off  on  to 
the  porch.  The  thin  mud  was  so 


slick  he  almost  fell.  Opening  the 
screen  by  kicking  the  mud  away  with 
his  boot,  he  put  his  full  strength 
against  the  door  to  shove  it  open 
against  its  barricade  of  mud  on  the 
inside. 

Then  he  looked  at  what  had  once 
been  the  center  of  his  whole  existing 
— his  home.  There  where  he  had 
always  sat  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
in  the  field  to  read  his  paper  and 
listen  to  the  radio  his  almost  new 
divan  was  lying  on  its  back,  a  book 
case  sprawled  on  top  of  it.  The  piano 
still  in  its  accustomed  place  but 
covered  with  mud,  its  keys  dirty  and 
swelled  till  they  were  immovable. 
Tentatively  he  walked  over  to  it  and 
the  whole  side  came  loose  in  his  hand 
and  fell  in  the  muck.  He  tried  to 
shove  it  to  a  corner  so  he  could  shovel 
out  the  ooze  and  the  entire  case 
collapsed  leaving  only  the  metal 
inside  exposed.  He  almost  got  the 
dresser  to  the  door  when  it  sagged 
and  fell  away.  There  was  the  bed 
room. 

Was  that  soggy,  dirty  mess  the 
clean  fresh  bed  he  had  always  slept 
in  ?  He  put  his  hand  against  the 
wall  and  the  wall  paper  slipped  and 
tore  under  his  hand.  Only  the  six 
inches  or  so  next  to  the  ceiling  -was 
firm. 

Next  to  the  kitchen.  There  was 
the  electric  ice  box  laying  face  down 
in  the  mud.  It  had  apparently  floated 
as  the  waters  receded  and  had  settled 
side  ways.  Pots  and  pans  were  here 
and  there  and  the  new  electric  stove 
was  covered  with  a  greasy  muckish 
filth.  As  he  walked  across  the  floor 
he  could  feel  with  his  feet  that  down 
under  that  6  to  8  inches  of  slime  the 
floors  had  buckled. 

Opening  the  rear  door  he  looked 
out  at  his  barns  and  cribs.  In  those 
cribs  were  four  thousand  bushels  of 
last  year’s  corn.  Only  the  top  three 
feet  was  dry  and  he  knew  most  of 
it  was  moulding  and  souring.  There 
was  a  mound  of  hay  that  looked  like 
a  muddy  knoll. 

Not  a  thing  moved  In  the  bright 
sunshine.  Thank  goodness  he  had 
got  his  stock  and  chickens  out  though 
that  was  all  he  had  been  able  to  do 
before  the  swiftly  rising  waters  had 
trapped  him.  He  looked  again  at  the 
house  and  thought,  “was  it  only  last 
week  that  his  wife  had  been  so 


meticulous  about  having  the  floors  so 
thoroughly  dusted  and  had  chided  the 
children  for  tracking  the  floor  a 
little  with  dirt?” 

Now  that  dirty  line  near  the  ceiling 
extended  down  into  the  thin  liquid 
mud  where  the  wild  disorder  of  float¬ 
ing  furniture  had  settled.  Somewhere 
underneath  that  goo  was  the  beautiful 
rugs  his  wife  had  been  so  proud  of. 

Numbly  he  staggered  outside  and 
sat  down  dazedly  on  the  derelict  tree 
trunk  on  the  porch.  How  would  his 
wife,  now  at  relatives  on  high  ground, 
take  it?  Should  he  go  away  and 
start  anew  some  other  place? 

He  recalled  vividly  the  night  the 
swirlng  waters  had  first  crept  across 
his  land  first  in  fingers  up  the  low 
places  then  swiftly — -one  inch,  two 
inches  per  hour  it  rose.  Soon  it  was 
all  around  the  house  and  buildings 
and  he  had  sent  his  family  out  to  be 
safe  but  still  not  believing  that  it 
really  would  get  into  the  house.  1903, 
yes,  but  that  was  something  of 
ancient  history.  We  didn't  have  those 
floods  any  more  than  we  had  the 
blizzards  that  used  to  rage  in  the 
eighties.  He  had  turned  the  radio 
on  and  listened  to  the  flood  reports 
and  calculated  when  the  crest  would 
reach  here. 

It  was  due  to  be  highest  in  Kansas 
City  at  3  a.m.  Sometimes  the  river 
had  crested  at  Kansas  City  and  here 
at  the  same  time.  So  he  had  tried 
to  reassure  himself,  but  in  his  heart 
he  knew  that  after  the  river  stopped 
rising  in  Kansas  City  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  here  for  at  least  12  hours. 
Why  hadn’t  he  left  with  his  family? 
They  had  urged  him  to  go,  but  for 
some  reason  he  couldn’t  explain  him¬ 
self  he  felt  he  had  to  stay  with  his 
property;  fight  somehow  to  protect  it. 

Then  the  lights  went  out  and  the 
radio  was  dead.  The  R.E.A.  sub  sta¬ 
tion  must  have  been  covered  by  water 
and  rendered  useless.  Now  he  was  in 
darkness.  The  water  was  lapping 
the  bottom  step  of  the  porch.  He 
looked  out  over  the  sea  of  water,  two 
or  three  chickens  they  had  missed 
were  perched  on  fence  posts.  He 
wearily  sloshed  out  and  picked  them 
off  and  threw  them  up  on  the  roof 
of  the  outbuilding.  He  noticed  that 
the  posts  were  covered  with  ground 
squirrels  and  rats  seeking  refuge 
above  the  rising  tide.  He  looked 


toward  his  .nearest  neighbor’s  house 
and  realized  that  everyone  else  had 
gone.  He  was  alone  and  now  the  water 
was  rising  up  to  the  second  step. 

A  sense  of  unreality  engulfed  him. 
This  community  always  full  of  life 
and  lights  in  houses  and  people 
was  a  dead  thing.  The  river  he  had 
always  taken  for  granted — a  friendly, 
intimate  thing  like  the  bluffs  to  the 
north,  the  railroad,  the  west  forty, 
now  it  had  broken  the  levy  and  was 
rising  inexorably  to  engulf  his  home. 

The  phone  rang.  A  friend  nearer 
town  who  had  also  stayed,  though 
the  water  was  all  around  his  house, 
was  calling. 

“How  are  you  making  out?  Is  it 
still  rising  there?”  The  attempt  of 
sardonic  humor  to  cover  a  frighten¬ 
ing  sense  of  disaster — “Ain’t  this 
Hell  ?  If  I  had  a  pipe  line  to  the  liquor 
store,  I  think  I  would  just  sit  here 
and  guzzle.”  (and  him  a  teetotaler). 

Now  the  water  was  up  to  the  third 
step  and  rising  swiftly,  the  fourth 
step,  now  lapping  the  porch  floor. 
Would  it  ever  stop? 

Then  on  the  flood  he  saw  a  light. 
It  was  a  boat.  His  friends  had  come 
for  him.  With  a  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  he  agreed  to  go.  Hurried  prep¬ 
arations,  putting  the  refrigerator  on 
blocks,  raising  the  piano,  putting  the 
mattress  on  chairs,  elevating  them  all 
two  feet  when  the  flood  was  to  rise 
six  feet.  But  he  didn’t  know  then. 
Then  the  departure  and  he  still  re¬ 
membered  the  feeling  of  numbed  won¬ 
derment  as  the  boat  passed  familiar 
land  marks  deep  under  water. 

Now  he  was  sitting  here  amidst 
the  desolation  and  the  water  was  gone 
sour  in  the  low  places  a  stinking 
foul  odor  from  the  decayed  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  in  his  nostrils.  How  would 
he  make  it  another  year?  Besides 
the  physical  damage  to  his  property 
his  income  was  gone  for  at  least  a 
year.  He  still  owed  the  bank  some 
for  the  new  machinery,  current  bills, 
what  if  unexpected  sickness  ? 

Then  he  thought  of  his  neighbor, 
a  renter  who  had  lost  everything. 
He  had  probably  borrowed  a  little 
money  to  get  by  till  he  had  made  his 
crop.  What  would  he  do  with  no  crop 
and  how  would  he  just  live  until  a 
new  crop  could  be  raised  and  sold? 
Oh,  he  had  heard  of  disaster  loans 
from  the  government  but  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  credit  was  probably  strained. 

Why  couldn’t  the  government  just 
make  a  grant  to  each  needy  flood 
sufferer  commensurate  to  his  loss  ? 
This  country  had  made  gifts  to  about 
everybody  for  the  silliest  things — 
Beer  rations  to  indigent  Germans, 


free  books  to  illiterate  Armenians,  a 
foundation  to  promote  culture  to  the 
French;  we  had  even  helped  the  Rus¬ 
sian  communists. 

Everything  for  the  foreigners.  Why 
couldn’t  the  great  father  help  its 
own  distressed  people?  Well,  maybe 
something  would  be  done. 

As  he  sat  there,  gradually  in  his 
mind’s  eye  the  filthy  stinking  muck 
faded  away  and  he  saw  the  ground 
dry  again,  the  scars  covered  with 
green  vegetation  and  he  thought  of 
the  rich  alluvial  silt  deposited  all 
over  his  land.  Why  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  next  year.  The  land  would  be 
richer  than  ever.  Nature  would  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  scars  she  had  made. 

A  bountiful  crop  would  surely  fol¬ 
low  next  year.  The  home  would  be 
cleaned  and  dried,  the  furniture 
would  gradually  toe  replaced.  His 
banker  would  probably  tide  him  over 
with  sufficient  credit  to  get  by. 

Straightening  his  shoulders  he 
grabbed  a  shovel  and  started  shovel¬ 
ing  out  muck.  He’d  whip  this  disaster 
too.  The  valley  would  bloom  again. 
*  *  * 

Bruna’s  Plane  Ride 

I  was1  so  thrilled  when  David  Geer 
of  Naturita,  Colo.,  told  me  he  would 
take  me  an  airplane  ride  Tuesday.  In 
company  with  Charles  Davis  of  Wal¬ 
ters,  Okla.,  and  their  aunt,  Miss  Mary 
Joy  of  Richmond,  we  left  Henrietta 
— the  Lexington  Airport  in  the  after¬ 
noon  on  the  “Piper”  with  David  as 
an  efficient  pilot. 

Mary  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  and 
Charles  was  in  the  front  seat  by 
David.  Soon  we  were  up  in  the  air 
1300  feet  and  going  100  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  seemed  so  slow  (because 


we  were  far  away,  they  said) . 

We  glide  along  (o,nce  or  twice  it 
leaned  over  and  Mary  and  I  held 
tight  and  felt  a  little  afraid,  and  she 
said,  “Oh,  don’t  talk  too  much.”)  The 
roar  of  the  engine  was  loud,  and  I 
could  hear  without  my  earphone.  Da¬ 
vid  radioed  on  ahead  to  Kansas  City 
Airport  as  he  wanted  the  plane 
checked  over. 

One  can’t  imagine  how  beautiful 
the  green  trees  and  cornfields  (just 
looked  like  green  velvet)  and  the 
houses  looked  freshly  painted!  The 
highways  and  rural  roads  looked  like 
toys  as  well  as  did  railroad  cars  run¬ 
ning  along. 

The  green  fields  looked  so  per¬ 
fectly  kept,  but  there  were  a  lot  of 
burned  pastures.  But  from  the  air  the 
scenery  was  perfectly  lovely.  “My 
what  a  ride!” 

We  were  at  the  Kansas  City  Air¬ 
port  in  20  minutes.  In  a  little  while 
we  took  off  for  back  home.  Coming 
home  I  felt  at  ease  and  didn’t  feel 
afraid,  and  Mary  was  more  composed 
and  enjoying  it,  too. 

We  crossed  the  Missouri  River 
three  times,  and  it  looked  so  narrow. 
Here  Charles  says  we’re  going  over 
Orrick  and  the  houses  looked  close 
together  there.  There  they  told  Mary 
to  watch  for  her  home  in  Richmond — 
and  yes,  there  was  the  West  Ward 
School,  and  next  door  to  it  was  Mary’s 
lovely  “old  brick  mansion.”  Then  they 
said  to  me,  “Now  watch  for  your 
house  in  Hardin.”  Why!  Yes!  There 
was  the  water  tower,  and  just  west 
was  my  home  and  the  street  around 
the  corner — and  there  was  our  new 
school  building.  What  an  experience! 

I  failed  to  locate  the  Seward  brick 
mansion.  We  then  circled  back  and 
saw  the  Hotel  Florence  at  Henrietta 
and  reached  the  airport  after  dusk. 


The  fine  brick  home,  formerly  R.  V.  Seward’s  home  in  Hardin, 
Mo.,  was  owned  by  W.  G.  Williams  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.  Three  families 
have  apartments  there  now:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Strider,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Shirkey. 


We  were  forty  minutes  coming 
home,  but  David  took  more  time  for 
us  to  see  Mary  and  Bruna’s  homes 
from  the  air. 

We  got  out,  and  David  unbuckled 
us,  and  we  felt  we  had  a  wonderful 
ride. 

I  just  wanted  you  all  to  know  how 
I  enjoyed  the  airplane  ride.  I  wouldn’t 
have  missed  the  plane  ride  for  a 
pretty!  (Hardin  Journal,  Aug.  12,  ’54). 


Christopher  M.  Lillard,  son  of 
C.  M.  Lillard  and  Frances  Ann 
(McGuire)  Lillard  in  his  Knights 
Templar  uniform,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ky. 


Miss  Bruna  L.  McGuire  while 
attending  Central  College,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mo.,  in  1901. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  McGuire  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire  and 
their  families  and  Mrs.  Effie  Lentz  at  the  cottage  home  of  Miss  Bruna 
McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo.,  in  1946. 


Nice  brick  home  of  Mrs.  Stella  Hughes  Field  in  Richards,  Vernon 
County,  Mo.,  taken  in  1949.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roland  Hughes — their  former  home. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  McGuire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bullock, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  White  and  Rosemary,  Miss  Martha  E.  McGuire 
(sitting),  and  Miss  Bruna  McGuire  at  latter’s  tome  in  Hardin. 


Ivaloo  Park  and  speaker’s  stand,  and  the  R.  V.  Seward 
brick  home  in  the  distance,  at  Hardin,  Mo. 


Lt.  Col.  Frank  Ripy,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Ripy  of 
Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 


The  nice  cottage  home  of  C.  O.  McGuire,  Hardin,  Mo. 


Capt.  Allen  Hughes,  so,n  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newt  Hughes  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mo. 


MRS.  JAS.  P.  RIPY,  nee  Helen 
Lillard,  daughter  of  Judge  C.  M. 
Lillard  and  Francis  Ann  Mc¬ 
Guire  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 


Claude  Oran  McGuire  and  Miss 
Bruna  McGuire. 


Hazel  McGuire  and  her  cousin, 
Catherine  McGuire,  and  their 
dolls.  Daughters  of  Jas.  B.  and 
Claude  McGuire. 


James  Berry  McGuire  and  Claude 
Oran  McGuire  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


Clif.on  White  as  he  appeared  in  football 
football  uniform  as  a  freshman  at  Hardin 
High  School,  Hardin,  Missouri  (1954). 


Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  McGuire,  Jas.  B.  McGuire,  and  their 
son  and  wife,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  McGuire  and  Samuel  H.  McGuire, 
all  of  Hardin,  Mo. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  the 
author  wishes  to  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  give  credit  to 
James  Allen  Hughes  and  thank 
him  for  helping  complete  the 
Hughes  Chapter. — B.L.M. 


From  left  to  right,  Catherine  H. 
McGuire,  Hazel  T.  McGuire, 
Virginia  R.  McGuire,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  McGuire. 


Missouri 


The  Hughes,  the  Berry,  and  the  McGuire  families  were 
among  the  early  settlers  in  Richmond,  Hardin,  Morton, 
and  Millville,  Missouri. 


Early  Settlers  In  Ray 
Friends  And  Neighbors 


County  Who  Were 
of  These  Descendants 


The  first  settlers  came  to  Ray 
County  in  August,  in  the  summer  of 
1815. 

The  country  was  not  a  wilderness, 
not  a  dreary  waste — it  was  a  broad 
expanse  of  diversified  area,  rich,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful,  but  undeveloped. 

The  pioneers’  old  fashioned 
Virginia  wagons,  covered  with  white 
canvas,  drawn  by  three  horses,  form¬ 
ing  a  “spike  team,”  guided  by  a 
single  line  attached  to  the  rein  of 
the  leader’s  bridle,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  driver  seated  on  the  rear  horse 
at  the  left  wheel,  halted  on  the  east 
bank  of  Crooked  River,  not  far 
above  its  mouth. 

The  trees  were  crowned  with  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage.  The  forests  were 
resonant  with  its  own  music  and 
redolent  of  summer’s  perfume. 

Spread  out  before  the  travel-worn 
immigrant  in  all  its  pristine  beauty, 
nature’s  handiwork  presented  a  scene 
too  inviting  to  pass.  The  opposite 
was  the  more  attractive  shore,  but 
the  stream  was  swollen,  and  how  to 
cross  was  a  problem  to  solve.  It 
was  quickly  done.  Trees  were  felled, 
a  ratt  made,  the  party  swimming 
their  horses,  passed  safely  to  the 
other  shore  and  went  into  camp.  It 
had  been  a  long,  toilsome  journey 
from  the  hills  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
was  brought  to  a  welcome  ending. 
The  early  Ray  County  immigrants 
mostly  were  from  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Virginia. 

The  first  white  family  who  paused 
to  remain  west  of  Grand  River  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Iowa  line,  passed 
the  first  night  within  what  after¬ 
wards  became  the  limits  of  Ray 
County.  The  first  settlement  was 
called  Buffalo,  probably  because  it 
was  frequented  by  that  animal,  and 
not  far  from  Hardin,  Mo.  The  first 
family  was  that  of  John  Vanderpool, 
a  Tennessean,  with  his  wife  Ellen 
and  their  children,  Winant,  Meaddors, 
Kinnan,  Mary,  Delilah,  Holland,  and 
John. 

Their  tent  and  covered  wagon  were 
of  sufficient  shelter  for  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  but  not  for  the  cold 
winters.  Quarters  more  substantial 
were  built  of  logs. 

James  Vanderpool  at  7  years  of 
age,  born  in  Ray  County,  was 
drowned  in  the  Missouri  River. 

Issac  Martin  came  from  Kentucky, 
and  settled  in  Buffalo  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Martin  became  prominent  as 
a  local  politician,  was  one  of  the  first 
County  Representatives.  He  was 
unlettered,  but  of  strong  natural 
sense,  was  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
true  gentleman. 

In  one  of  his  races  for  the  legis¬ 


lature,  Martin’s  opposing  candidate 
was  Doctor  Thompson  of  Virginia,  a 
well  educated  as  well  as  a  most 
worthy  gentleman.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Bluffton.  Doctor 
Thompson  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  mentioned  with  an  air  of  pride, 
referred  to  his  scholarship  and  the 
school  from  which  he  graduated. 

Martin  replied  in  the  following 
words:  “Gentleman  and  fellow  citi¬ 
zens:  I  was  born  in  Kentucky.  I 
never  went  to  school  but  three  days 
in  my  life;  the  third  day,  I  whipped 
the  teacher  and  left.  What  little 
I  got  was  in  the  field — and  it’s  right 
here.”  (pointing  to  his  head.) 

Martin  was  elected. 

The  first  religious  services  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Issac  Martin. 
Reverend  Finis  Clark,  of  the  Old 
School  Baptist  denomination,  was 
the  first  preacher.  Services  were 
held  in  the  winter  season  at  the 
neighbors’  dwelling. 

In  the  summer  time — 

“In  the  darkling  wood, 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  they 
Knelt  down,  and  offered  to  the 
Mightiest,  solemn  thanks  and 
Supplication.”. 

Men  carried  their  guns  to  church, 
not  to  shoot  their  fellowman,  but  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  wild  animals.  They  also 
wore  leather  breeches,  hunting  shirts, 
moccasins  and  coonskin  caps.  The 
ladies  were  attired  in  dresses  of 
cloth  made  from  nettles,  gathered 
from  the  bottoms,  after  partially  de¬ 
caying,  and  “broken”  as  flax.  They 
also  wore  leather  aprons,  sometimes. 
Some  of  the  women  wore  homemade 
cotton  or  woolen  clothes. 

The  first  school  house  was  built 
by  the  settlers  on  Ogg’s  branch,  in 
section  4,  township  51,  range  28. 
The  thing  built  was  but  a  rude, 
unsightly  hut.  The  logs  were  un¬ 
hewn,  the  roof  was  of  rough  boards, 
weighted  to  the  rafters  with  heavy 
poles.  The  chimney  was  made  of 
sticks,  and  the  floor  was  the  naked 
ground.  Seats  were  puncheons,  set 
on  pegs,  inserted  into  holes  near 
either  end.  The  writing  desk  was  of 
same  material,  but  larger  and  placed 
on  longer  pegs.  A  hobby-horse  stood 
in  the  corner,  for  the  accommodation 
of  pupils  to  be  corrected.  In  this 
house,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1819,  was  the  first  school  taught 
in  Ray  County  by  Meaddors  Vander¬ 
pool.  It  was  a  subscription  school, 
and  the  master  was  paid  in  calves, 
buck-skins  and  wild  honey. 

All  the  settlers  did  their  own 
domestic  labor.  The  weaving  of 


cloth  was  done  at  home  by  mothers 
and  daughters,  and  as  stated  before 
was  made  of  thistles  and  nettles  with 
which  the  country  abounded. 

In  1817,  the  settlers  were  antici¬ 
pating  an  attack  from  the  Indians, 
and,  for  general  safety  and  protection, 
built,  on  the  Missouri  River  near 
where  Camden  now  stands,  what  they 
called  a  “fort.”  The  fort  was  called 
North  Bluffton,  and  was  the  first 
village  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 

A  circular  enclosure,  made  by  set¬ 
ting  cottonwood  posts  in  the  earth, 
formed  the  stockade.  In  the  center 
of  this  was  a  blockhouse,  made  of 
heavy  timber,  and  provided  with 
loop-holes.  It  stood  close  to  the  river 
bank,  but  the  stream  has  long  since 
changed  its  channel,,  and  the  site  of 
North  Bluffton  is  now  overgrown 
with  trees  and  herbage,  and  its  exact 
site  is  controversial. 

All  the  settlers  entered  and  lived 
in  the  fort  for  some  time,  but  really 
to  no  purpose.  The  Indians  were 
friendly,  and  seemed  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  “pilfer,”  rather  than  by 
motives  of  hostility. 

The  early  settlers  were,  of  course, 
compelled  to  endure  many  hardships 
and  privations.  For  a  long  time,  the 
nearest  horse-mill  was  forty  miles 
away,  and  sugar  and  coffee  or  tea 
were  a  luxury  in  pioneer  life  rarely 
indulged  in,  obtainable  only  at  Fort 
Osage,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  i.n  Jackson  County. 

In  1818,  Issac  Martin  built  a  horse 
mill  near  his  residence  on  Crooked 
River.  John  C.  Bates  built  one 
shortly  afterward  in  Bluffton. 

The  roads  to  these  mills  were  poor 
and  lonely,  and  the  party  who  went 
to  the  mill  often  had  to  stay  several 
days  to  get  his  grain  ground,  mean¬ 
while  living  on  game  and  wild  honey, 
using  parched  corn  instead  of  bread. 

There  were  few  cattle,  they  could 
be  bought  from  $3  to  $20,  according 
to  size  and  age.  Pork  was  scarce, 
and  was  $1.50  per  hundred  weight, 
and  not  much  market  for  pork.  Veni¬ 
son  hams,  nicely  cured,  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  pioneers’ 
food  for  winters. 

The  wild  hog  was  in  the  woods,  and 
the  pioneer  seldom  failed  to  bring 
him  down,  unless  his  faithful  flintlock 
“hung  fire.” 

The  streams  abounded  with  fish, 
and  “gigging”  was  a  favorite  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  early  pioneers. 

But  little  money  was  in  circula¬ 
tion  and,  happily,  little  was  required. 
The  scalps  of  wolves  and  foxes,  for 
which  the  law  provided  a  pecuniary 
reward,  were  often  used  to  pay  taxes. 
Gold  and  silver  money  was  scarce. 


Deerskins  and  beeswax  were  some¬ 
times  used  in  paying  for  land. 

There  were  few  carpenters.  Many 
agricultural  implements,  all  wearing 
apparel,  and  nearly  all  household 
articles  were  made  at  home.  Rude 
and  unshapely  as  they  were,  they 
answered  the  every  purpose,  and 
nobody  complained  because  they  were 
no  better.  The  idler  was  not  toler¬ 
ated;  the  house  wife  was  untiring; 
the  husband  provident;  the  children 
dutiful. 

Thus  lived  the  First  Settlers. 


INDIANS  IN  MISSOURI 

The  first  Indians  were  the  Sacs 
and  the  Iowas.  They  claimed  the 
country  as  their  own,  and  of  course 
regarded  the  whites  as  intruders,  yet 
they  were  friendly  and,  though  per¬ 
haps  regretfully,  without  resistance, 
yielded  dominion  to  the  superior  in¬ 
coming  Caucasian. 

The  Sacs  and  Iowas  were  not 
dangerous— -just  had  a  desire  to  steal 
a.id  the  like.  The  Iroquois  and  Osage 
Indians  were  barbarous.  The  white 
men,  women  and  children  soon  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  “poor  Indian,” 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Sacs  and 
Iowas  excited  no  alarm. 

On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  sur¬ 
veyors  were  camped  in  their  tents  in 
the  woods,  it  being  rainy.  They 
decided  to  wash  their  leather  breeches 
and  hunting  shirts.  As  they  were 
busily  engaged,  six  Indians  stepped 
into  the  tent.  They  began  making 
signs,  putting  ashes  to  their  lips,  as 
to  signify  they  wanted  salt.  The 
surveyor  nad  a  small  sack  of'  Salt, 
and  they  asked  as  they  held  out  a 
butcher  knife  and  their  powder  and 
bullets,  “How  swap,  how  swap!”  The 
reply  came  “No  swap,  no  swap!” 
Meanwhile  the  white  men  began  to 
sniff  and  hold  their  noses,  and  sud¬ 
denly  a  big  Indian  thrust  from  under 
his  blanket  a  genuine  skunk  and 
exclaimed,  “How  swap,  pony  cat?” 
Tne  whites  still  replied,  “No  swap.” 
Then  the  Indian  made  a  mark  on  a 
tree,  and  5  of  them  shot  at  the 
mark  and  that  was  to  attract  the 
whites  attention,  and  it  did  so.  In 
the  excitement,  the  big  Indian  slipped 
the  bag  of  salt  under  his  blanket, 
so  the  surveyors  were  compelled  to 
eat  fresh  meat  without  salt  for  about 
ten  days. 

The  Indians  were  very  fond  of 
honey,  but  afraid  of  bees.  They  would 
stand  a  ways  off,  when  seeing  some 
white  man  cut  down  a  bee-tree  in 
the  forest.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Van- 
dcrpool  and  Daniel  Riggs  were  cut¬ 


ting  down  a  tree.  Two  Indians  stood 
off  thrusting  out  their  hands  in  a 
grasping  manner,  and  returning  them 
to  their  mouths,  which  stood  ajar, 
to  indicate  they  wanted  some  honey. 
Mr.  Vanderpool,  generous,  took  a 
large  piece  to  each  of  them.  They 
expressed  their  gratitude,  by  tender¬ 
ly  stroking  him  on  the  breast  and 
saying,  “Good  muck  a  man.”  Besides 
being  afraid  of  bees,  the  Indians  were 
too  lazy  to  cut  the  trees.  Laziness 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Indian.  All  heavy  work  and 
drudgery  were  forced  upon  the 
“squaws”. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  Ray  County  suffered  little 
on  account  of  the  Indians.  They  were 
fortunate  in  locating  in  the  midst  of 
friendly  tribes,  the  Sacs  and  the 
Iowas. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  DARK  AGES 

Before  the  town  of  Hardin,  Mo., 
was  built,  there  was  a  grocery  store, 
a  saloon,  and  black  smith  shop  near 
Buffalo  bridge.  The  small  village  was 
cailed  Buffalo. 

Among  those  who  came  to  buy 
groceries  from  out  north  about  the 
Central  School  area  was  one 
person,  Loranca  Dow  Evans,  a  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Virgil  Boggess. 
He  came  horseback.  There  were  no 
br.dges  across  Crooked  River  then, 
and  people  wanted  to  attend  church 
near  Hardin,  Mo.  They  carried  their 
guns  and  crossed  on  the  ice  in  winter 
u.iu  a  skiff  in  the  summer. 

The  church  then  stood  where  the 
Hardin  cemetery  is  now.  We  Hardin 
foiKs  remember  well  when  the  large 
br.dge  was  built  across  tne  Missouri 
River  (the  muddy  Missouri)  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  joining  the  two  counties, 
Lillard  County  and  Ray  County.  Lil- 
lard  County  afterward  was  named 
Lmayotte  County. 

Many  people  visit  our  neighboring 
town  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  a  historic 
town. 

Richmond,  Missouri,  eight  miles 
from  Hardin,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Ray  County  and  is  a  town  of  more 
than  4,000  population  and  many  nice 
stores  and  fine  churches  and  lovely 
homes  are  there. 

Hardin,  Mo.,  has  population  of 
900,  it  is  8  miles  from  the  county 
seat  of  Ray  County,  Richmond,  Mo. 

Hardin  is  surrounded  by  rich  pro¬ 
duction  land,  the  river  bottom  south 
of  town  a  few  miles  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  and  1  mile  from  Crooked 
River.  North  of  town  is  the  bluffs, 
and  is  rolling  and  in  places  hilly, 
coal  banks  at  the  edge  of  the  bluffs. 


Hardin  is  well  situated  on  the 
Sante  Fe  and  Wabash  Railroads  both 
running  through  town,  and  many 
cars  of  wheat,  stock  cattle,  and  hogs 
are  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  thriving  small  towns  in  the 
state.  There  are  quite  a  few  nice 
homes  here  and  wealthy  people. 

Richmond  was  first  incorporated 
November  19,  1835,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  constituted  the  first 
board  of  trustees:  Berry  Hughes, 
C.  R.  Moorehead,  H.  G.  Parks,  Wm. 
Hudgins  and  Thos.  McKinney. 

In  September,  1821  the  first  census 
was  taken  of  the  state  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  1,789.  Lillard  County, 
across  the  river,  afterwards  called 
Lafayette  County,  was  1,340.  Now  in 
1952  over  4,000  population  is  the 
county  seat  of  Ray  County. 

Lexington,  Mo.,  just  across  the 
river  in  Lafayette  County,  is  where 
a  big  battle  was  fought  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  courthouse  has  a 
cannon  ball  which  was  shot  in  it 
during  that  batle.  It  is  in  the  north¬ 
east  upper  corner  of  the  building. 

One  June  1,  1878,  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
viOient  tornados  that  ever  passed 
over  this  section  of  the  country. 
Nearly  everything  in  its  path  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Huge  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  buildings  swept 
a.. ay,  and  human  and  animal  life 
destroyed.  For  several  days,  the 
weather  had  been  unusually  warm, 
about  85  to  90°.  June  1  was  a  bright 
morning,  but  later  in  the  day,  clouds 
gathered.  Early  in  the  afternoon, 
the  wind,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
hail,  began  gently  blowing  from  the 
southwest.  Then  a  stillness  of  3  to 
5  minutes,  and  then  the  clouds  began 
falling  apart.  Suddenly  streams 
began  to  snoot  out  from  the  margin 
of  the  clouds  and  to  mingle  with  a 
twirling  motion.  A  violent  wind  and 
a  most  destructive  cyclone  came. 

Mrs.  Hester  Ann  (Wall)  Spurlock 
and  small  daughter,  Blanche,  sister 
of  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire,  were  blown 
from  the  front  door  of  their  house 
to  the  back  part  and  then  back  to 
the  iron,  again.  They  were  not  in¬ 
jured.  Their  home  was  covered  with 
mud. 

Another  cyclone  was  on  May  1, 
1930,  north  of  Hardin,  in  which  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hubert  McGuire  was  hurt 
badly.  When  it  struck  their  home 
it  was  about  9  p.m.  Hubert  and 
Hester  and  Hubert,  Jr.,  were  getting 
ready  to  retire,  when  the  wind  came, 
and  they  spoke  of  going  to  the  cellar. 
But  just  then  their  light  was  blown 
out  and  their  house  was  lifted  in  a 


whirling  motion.  The  three  were 
taken  up  in  the  air  about  50  feet, 
and  then  blown  apart.  Hubert  was 
able  to  get  up  after  the  cyclone 
passed,  but  was  bruised  all  over  and 
bent  double.  He  found  Hester  lying 
with  a  2x4  run  into  her  hip  and 
suffering  terribly.  Junior  was  found 
a  ways  from  them,  with  a  large  piece 
of  timber  across  his  neck.  He  was 
only  2  years  old. 

Hubert’s  father,  James  Berry  Mc¬ 
Guire,  living  just  %  mile  from  his 
son,  saw  the  house  was  gone.  Their 
house  was  twisted,  and  silos  and 
barns  blown  to  pieces,  so  they  went 
over  to  Hubert’s.  Ethel  and  Jack 
Shackelford  and  Hubert’s  Aunt  Laura 
Harrison  lived  close  by,  and  heard  his 
cry  for  help.  Ethel  and  Laura  then 
went  down  to  Jim’s  brother,  Claude, 
%  mile  south,  and  Claude’s  garage 
and  house  had  been  damaged  some. 
They  went  back  to  Hubert’s  and 
helped  to  get  Hester  over  to  Jim’s 
house.  Big  trees  were  across  the 
road  and  they  had  to  put  her  in  one 
car  and  go  so  far  and  then  in 
another.  She  recovered,  after  so 
long.  Several  people  in  the  cyclone’s 
path  were  killed. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edith  Pyle,  (Mrs.  Frances 
McGuire’s  nurse),  and  Miss  Bruna 
McGuire  spent  two  weeks  one  sum¬ 
mer  in  Colorado  Springs,  in  Manitou 
and  Denver  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Many  places  of  interest  were 
visited.  We  especially  enjoyed  “Will 
Rogers  Rodeo,”  which  was  given  in 
the  large  Will  Rogers  building,  near 
the  Baltimore  Hotel  and  close  to 
Stratton  Park.  Miss  Edith,  Miss 
Langdon  from  New  York,  Mrs. 
Brown,  our  landlady,  and  myself  took 
our  lunch  and  ate  supper  in  Stratton 
Park,  and  about  7  o’clock  we  went 
in  and  took  our  seats  on  the  front 
row. 

As  we  looked  right  in  front  of  us 
there  was  the  big  Cheyenne  Moun¬ 
tain  covered  with  the  pine  trees, 
and  half  way  up  the  mountain  was 
the  Will  Rogers  Stadium,  and  as  it 
grew  dark  the  stadium  was  all 
lighted,  and  it  looked  like  a  fire 
slowdy  burning,  blazing  up  and  down. 

The  moon  was  just  above  the 
mountain,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  behold.  I  thought 
it  was  a  grand  privilege  God  had 
given  me  to  gaze  upon  the  beauty 
of  it  all.  The  Rodeo  was  wonderful, 
and  there  were  10,000  people  there. 
We  spent  one  day  at  Fountain,  Colo., 
visiting  old  neighbors  and  friends  of 
Miss  Bruna,  the  Ainsworth  girls, 
Alice  and  Rachel. 

When  Dr.  T.  F.  Woody  was  in 


Colorado  Springs,  I  spent  a  few  weeks 
of  several  summers  there.  He  had 
quite  a  number  of  patients  from  Har¬ 
din  community.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O. 
McGuire  and  Miss  Bruna  were  in 
Colorado  Springs  one  summer  for  his 
health.  Mr.  McGuire  thought  it  was 
a  lovely  place,  and  was  glad  he  took 
the  trip. 

*  *  * 

The  Tavern  or  Hotel  at  the 
Southeast  Edge  of  Hardin 

Herbert  Snowden  kept  a  Tavern 
or  Hotel,  and  the  stage  coach  came 
by  his  house  and  o,n  to  Chillicothe, 
it  is  thought.  They  stopped  here 
overnight. 

He  was  a  leading  member  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  first  church 
was  close  there  by  the  Tavern,  and 
close  to  the  Hardin  cemetery.  They 
agreed  to  move  the  Baptist  Church 
to  Hardin,  during  his  life  time.  The 
date  is  not  known  when  this  Tavern 
was  in  operation,  but  it  is  thought 
it  was  before  the  Civil  War.  The  old 
building  is  still  standing,  a  “silent 
testimony”  to  days  long  since  gone 

by. 

When  Ben  Spurlock  and  Miss  Mae 
Carter  first  married,  they  lived  in 
this  house,  and  farmed  and  fed  cattle 
on  a  large  scale. 

Miss  Bruna  McGuire  has  a  home 
in  Hardin,  Mo.,  with  5  rooms,  modern, 
and  an  annex  of  2  rooms  adjoining 
the  house.  She  keeps  roomers 
and  Miss  Daisy  Bayne,  a  retired 
nurse,  has  2  rooms  for  light  house¬ 
keeping.  She  keeps  busy,  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross  now.  Mrs.  Effie 
Lentz  has  Apartment  No.  2 — the  two 
rooms,  as  of  November,  1952,  and  has 
been  there  six  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  N.  Harrison  also  were  there  in 
November,  1952. 

She  has  kept  several  ladies  to 
board,  a  cousin,  Miss  Betty  Wall,  for 
almost  ten  years.  Miss  Lula  Lee 
Flourncy,  a  blind  lady.  Other  room¬ 
ers  were  Mrs.  Altha  Wall  Carroll, 
who  had  a  beauty  shop  in  Hardin, 
and  we  all  had  to  get  permanents  and 
try  to  look  pretty.  Mrs.  Lela  Wall 
Easterday  did  the  cooking  for  Mrs. 
Carroll,  and  her  operator,  Mrs.  Laura 
Shipley  and  Miss  Mildred  Turner. 
Then  Lula  McGuire  and  Besse  Harri¬ 
son  and  Zelma  Margarite  Harrison 
all  roomed  here  at  different  times, 
and  Hubert  and  Emily  and  Frances 
McGuire  would  stay  here  some  cold 
nights,  while  going  to  school  here, 
and  some  lively  times  were  had. 
Margarite  was  always  happy — would 
go  through  the  house  singing  so 
happily,  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire 


really  enjoyed  it.  Bruna  used  to 
play  “Hearts  and  Flowers,”  and  Mar¬ 
garite  would  speak  the  piece  “That 
Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.” 

One  winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Simms  spent  with  Mrs.  S.  O.  McGuire 
and  Bruna,  and  it  was  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  time  for  us  all.  Of  late  years, 
Mrs.  Simms  has  boarded  with  Bruna, 
and  she  is  so  interesting  and  such 
a  companion  to  her. 

Miss  Ora  Wright,  Miss  Edith  Pyle, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Lampton  and 
Albert  were  apartment  roomers,  too. 

Once  when  Catherine  McQuire, 
Jas.  B.  McGuire’s  little  girl  she  was 
then,  was  down  at  her  Grandmother 
McGuire’s,  we  asked  her  to  stay  all 
night,  and  she  said,  “O,  no!  I  want  to 
go  home  and  sleep  in  my  little  bed. 
I’ll  go  home  and  come  back  right 
v.ariy  in  the  morning.” 

Margaret  Mae  McGuire,  Claude  O. 
McGuire’s  young  daughter  then,  went 
to  church,  and  the  sermon  was  very 
short,  so  she  said  she  guessed  he 
d.dn  t  have  much  to  say. 

Hazel  McGuire  said  Virginia,  her 
sister,  has  a  head  on  her  and,  BE¬ 
LIEVE  ME,  “SHE  USES  IT!” 

When  Claude  and  Florence  McGuire 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary,  their  daughters  Hazel  and 
Virginia  sang  together  so  prettily 
“That  Silver  Haired  DacTdy  of  Mine.” 
Martna  Elizabeth  McGuire,  at  17  was 
the  song  bird  at  home  as  Margaret 
Mae  and  Hazel  were  married  and 
auay  from  home.  Virginia  had  a 
position  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  flood  of  1844,  when  the 
Missouri  River  was  out  from  bluff 
to  bluff,  that  is  across  the  river 
from  bluff  north  of  Hardin  to  across 
to  Lexington,  Mo.,  Vincent  Boggess, 
father  Oi  Mary,  Mabel,  and  John, 
sa.d  he  well  remembered  his  own 
parents,  Harry  and  Lucy  Wall  Bog¬ 
gess,  and  their  few  children,  living 
ciou.n  ot  Hardin  not  far  from  the 
Missouri  River,  that  a  boat  was 
rowed  up  to  their  door,  and  the 
family  stepped  in  and  came  to  the 
bluff,  north  of  Hardin,  Mo.,  at  the 
Prather  hill,  and  were  met  by  Wade 
Wall,  Mrs.  Boggess’s  brother,  and 
taken  to  their  house  to  stay  until 
the  water  went  down. 

Ray  County  was  evidently  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the 
mound  builders.  Many  arrowheads 
are  on  the  farm  of  Hale  Lentz  and 
others,  north  of  Hardin.  Also  wild 
animals,  buffalo,  and  wild  turkeys 
etc.  were  plentiful. 


“Those  who  live  in  history  only 
seem  to  walk  the  earth  again.” — 
Longfellow. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP 


Backward,  turn  backward,  O,  Time  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  tonight — 

Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shores, 

Take  me  again  to  your  arms  as  of  yore, 

Kiss  from  my  forehead  these  furrows  of  care 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 

Over  my  shoulders  your  loving  watch  keep, 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Backward,  fly  backward,  O  swift  tide  of  years, 

I  am  weary  of  toil,  I  am  weary  of  tears! 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain, 

Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again: 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul  wealth  away, 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue. 

Mother,  O  Mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you! 

Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed,  and  faded,  our  faces  between! 

Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 

Long  I  tonight  for  your  presence  again! 

Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Over  my  heart  in  days  that  are  flown, 

No  love  like  Mother  love  ever  has  shone, 

No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 

Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours 

None  like  a  Mother  can  charm  away  pain 

From  the  sorrowing  soul  and  the  world  weary  brain; 

Slumber’s  soft  calm  o’er  my  heavy  lids  creep; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

Dome  let  your  brown  hair  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old; 

Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  tonight, 

Shielding  my  eyes  from  the  flickering  light; 

For  Oh!  with  its  sunny  edged  shadows  once  more, 
Happy  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore, 
Lovingly,  softly  its  bright  billows  sweep 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  Rock  me  to  sleep! 

Mother,  dear  Mother,  the  years  have  been  long, 

Since  last  I  was  hushed  by  your  lullaby  song, 

Sing  them  again — to  my  soul  it  shall  seem, 
Womanhood’s  years  have  been  only  a  dream, 

Clasped  to  your  arms  in  a  loving  embrace, 

With  your  soft  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,  rock  me  to  sleep. 

(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen) 


This  poem  was  in  the  Hardin  News 
years  ago. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  HOME 

When  I  long  for  sainted  memories, 
Like  angel  troops  they  come 
If  I  fold  my  eyes  and  ponder 
On  the  old,  old  Home. 

The  heart  has  many  passages 
Through  which  the  feelings  roam, 
But  its  middle  aisle  is  sacred 
To  the  thoughts  of  old,  old  home. 

Where  infancy  was  sheltered 
Like  rosebuds  from  the  blast 
Where  girlhood’s  brief  elysium 
In  joyousness  was  passed; 

To  that  sweet  spot  forever, 

As  to  some  hallowed  dome 
Life’s  pilgrim  bends  her  vision — 

’Tis  her  old,  old  Home. 

The  Father  sat,  how  proudly, 

By  that  old  hearthstone’s  rays, 

And  told  his  children  stories 
Of  his  early  manhood’s  days: 

And  one  soft  eye  was  beaming 
From  child  to  child  ’twould  roam; 
Thus  a  Mother  counts  her  treasures 
In  the  old,  old  Home. 


AN  OLD  SWEETHEART  OF  MINE 

As  one  who  ponders  at  evening  o’er  an  album  all  alone 
And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has  known, 
So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  fancy  till  in  shadowy  design 
I  find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 
The  lamp  light  seems  to  glimmer  with  a  flicker  of  surprise 
And  I  turn  it  low  to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in  my  eyes. 
And  light  my  pipe  in  silence  save  a  sigh  that  seems  to  yoke 
Its  fate  with  my  tobacco  and  to  vanish  with  the  smoke. 
’Tis  a  fragrant  retrospection  for  the  loving  thoughts  that 
start 

Into  being  are  like  perfume  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
heart. 

And  to  dream  the  old  dream  over  is  a  luxury  divine, 
When  my  truant  fancy  wanders  with  that  old  sweet 
heart  of  mine. 

Tho’  I  hear  beneath  my  study,  like  a  fluttering  of  wings. 
The  voices  of  my  children  and  the  mother  as  she  sings, 

I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  deny  me  any  theme 
When  care  has  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  dream. 
In  fact,  I  speak  in  earnest — I  believe  it  adds  a  charm, 

To  spice  the  good  a  trifle  with  a  little  dust  of  harm. 

For  I  find  an  extra  flavor,  in  memory’s  mellow  wine, 
That  makes  me  drink  the  deeper  to  that  old  sweet  heart 
of  mine. 


The  Birthday  gifts  and  festivals, 
The  blended  vesper  hymns, 

(Some  dear  one  is  dwelling  in 
Is  with  the  seraphine.) 

The  fond  goodnights  at  bedtime, 
How  quiet  sleep  would  come, 

And  fold  us  all  together 
In  the  old,  old  Home. 

Like  a  wreath  of  scented  flowers 
Close  intertwined  each  heart. 

Tho  times  and  change  in  concert 
Have  b.own  the  wreath  apart. 

But  dear  and  sainted  memories 
Like  angels  ever  come, 

If  I  close  my  eyes  and  ponder 
On  the  old,  old  Home. 

(Author  Unknown). 


My  Tribute  to  the 
HEART  OF  AMERICA 

Missouri  spells  the  green  and 
golden  glory  of  fields  and  forests, 
hills  and  valleys — the  Ozark  area  as 
the  nation’s  playground — the  versa¬ 
tile  variety  and  royal  richness  of  our 
soils — the  beauties  and  beautitudes 
of  country  life  in  America,  “The 
Center  State,”  the  “Land  of  a  Million 
Smiles,”  “the  Place  where  Everything 
grows,”  “The  Heart  of  America,” 
Missouri,  The  Show- You  State — 
Jewell  Mayes,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Jefferson  City. 


A  face  of  lily — beauty  with  a  form  of  airy  grace, 
Floats  out  of  my  tobacco  as  the  gem  from  the  vase: 

And  I  thrill  beneath  the  glances  of  a  pair  of  azure  eyes, 
As  glowing  as  the  summer  and  as  tender  as  the  skies; 

I  can  see  the  pink  sunbonnet  and  the  little  checkered  dress 
She  wore  when  I  first  kissed  her  and  she  answered  the 
caress, 

With  the  written  declaration  that  “As  surely  as  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  stump,  she  loved  me” — that  old  sweet 
heart  of  mine. 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender  little  hand 
As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future  we  had  planned, 
When  I  should  be  a  poet  and  with  nothing  to  do 
But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the  music  to, 
When  we  should  live  together  in  a  cozy  little  cot 
Hid  in  a  nest  of  roses  with  a  fairy  garden  spot. 

Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruited  and  the  weather  ever 
fine, 

And  the  birds  were  ever  singing  for  that  old  sweet  heart 
of  mine. 

When  I  should  be  her  lover  forever  and  a  day. 

And  she,  my  faithful  sweetheart  till  her  golden  hair 
was  grey 

And  I  should  be  so  happy,  that  when  either’s  lips  were 
dumb, 

They  would  not  meet  in  heaven  till  the  others  lips  had 
come. 

But  as  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon  the  stair, 

And  the  door  is  softly  opened  and  my  wife  is  standing 
there. 

Yet!  with  eagerness  and  rapture  all  my  visions  I  resign 
To  greet  the  living  presence  of  that  old  sweet  heart  of 
mine. — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


MY  BOYS 


I  have  two  wonderful  boys,  and  I  say  to  them,  “Sons, 
Be  fair  and  square  in  the  race  you  must  run, 

Be  brave  if  you  lose,  be  meek  if  you  win, 

Be  better  and  nobler  than  I  have  been, 

Be  honest  and  fearless  in  all  that  you  do, 

And  honor  the  name  I  have  given  to  you.” 

I  have  two  wonderful  boys  and  I  want  them  to  know 
That  we  reap  in  this  life  about  as  we  sow, 

And  we  get  what  we  earn,  be  it  little  or  great, 
Regardless  of  Luck,  and  regardless  of  Fate. 

I  will  teach  them  and  show  them  the  best  that  I  can 
That  it  pays  to  be  honest  and  upright — a  man. 

I  will  make  them  pals  and  partners  of  mine 

And  will  show  them  the  things  in  this  life  that  are  fine. 

I  will  show  them  the  things  that  are  wicked  and  bad, 

For  I  figure  this  knowledge  should  come  from  their  dad. 
I  will  walk  with  them,  talk  with  them,  play  with  them  too, 
And  to  all  my  promises,  strive  to  be  true. 

We’ll  grow  up  together,  I’ll  too  be  a  boy 
And  share  in  their  troubles  and  share  in  their  joys. 
We’ll  work  out  our  problems  together,  and  then 
We’ll  lay  out  our  plans  where  we  three  will  be  men. 
And,  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  joy  this  will  be — 

No  pleasure  in  life  could  be  greater  to  me. 

(From  J.  L.  Easterday  to  Robert  H.  Easterday  and 
James  L.  Easterday,  November  17,  1935,  the  day 
of  Mother  and  Daddy’s  tenth  wedding  anniversary.) 
(J.  Lloyd  Easterday  is  a  relative  of  the  McGuires’ 
on  the  Wall  side  of  the  house). 


“I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lives.  I  like  to 
see  a  man  who  lives  in  it,  so  live 
that  his  place  will  be  proud  of  him.” 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 


“There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us 
shudder, 

None  goes  his  way  alone. 

All  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others, 
Comes  back  into  our  own.” 


This  little  poem  I’ve  always  thought 
so  good: 

A  house  is  built  of  brick  and  stone 
With  roofs  and  sills  and  piers — 
But  a  home  is  built  out  of  loving 
deeds 

That  stands  for  a  thousand  years! 


